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THE history of attempts to adjust the relation between work- 
men and their employers in England, extends over a period of 
more than five hundred years. The first Statute regulating 
wages was passed in 1350, after a great plague had thinned the 
labouring class, and when the survivors, taking advantage of 
the small supply of workmen, were claiming an advance of 
wages. The animus of the Legislature of the day is shown in 
the preamble, where this very natural desire is ascribed to idle- 
ness and malice, and declared to be the cause of ‘great damage 
of the great men, and impoverishing of all the commonalty.’ 
Farm-labourers were bound down to a certain rate of wages, 
under penalty of three days in the stocks for disobedience to 
the law ; while workmen in the building trades were exposed 
to fine and imprisonment at the discretion of the Justices. 

At an early period combinations began to be formed among 
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workmen to free themselves from the effects of this and similar 
enactments ; but the iron fingers of the Legislature were ready 
to nip such attempts in the bud. So far back as the reign of 
Henry VI., persons causing general chapters of masons to be 
held were declared felons, and persons attending such chapters 
were to be punished by imprisonment and fine. In 1549 an 
Act was passed to suppress the confederacies of workmen who 
had conspired together to determine, among other things, how 
much work was to be done daily, and at what hours and times; 
and it was declared that any one convicted of such a crime 
should for the first offence pay £10; for the second, £20; for 
the third, £40; with the alternative of twenty days’ imprison- 
ment, in the first case; the pillory, in the second; and the pil- 
lory and loss of one ear in the third. But it was soon found 
that this law was too stringent, and when, next year, the city 
of London petitioned against it, on the ground that it would 
drive away their craftsmen and artificers, and impoverish their 
city, it was ‘made void for ever. A kindlier spirit towards the 
labouring classes, however, appeared in some of the legislation 
of this period ; and efforts were not wanting to check the op- 
pression to which they were often exposed. In the fifth year 
of Elizabeth, an important and well-known enactment was 
passed, requiring that every workman should have served as an 
apprentice seven years, and restricting the number of apprentices 
which masters might employ. Another important provision 
of this Statute was, that the wages of labour were to be fixed 
every year by the Justices of the Peace at the Easter Quarter- 
Sessions. This practice, though the Act was not formally re- 
pealed till 1813, had gone into disuse long before. 

Meanwhile the industry of Great Britain was beginning to 
assume a different form. The bodies of workmen working to- 
gether were often becoming much larger, and the opportunities 
of combination to defeat the law and advance their interests 
increased in a corresponding ratio. The Legislature, ever ready 
to apply its specific, passed Act upon Act, ‘ prohibiting all 
agreements or associations of workmen for the purpose of ad- 
vancing wages, or controlling their masters in the management 
and regulation of their business; and empowered the magis- 
trate to convict summarily, and punish with imprisonment for 
two or three months, any workman who should take part in them.’ 

It cannot be denied that in the whole course of this legisla- 
tion against ‘combinations’ the sympathies of the Legislature 
were for the most part with employers; and the fact must be 
borne in mind, when attention is turned to the excesses and 
follies that have accompanied the assertion of their rights by 
workmen in these recent years of new-found freedom. As 














The Combination Laws. 3 


Adam Smith shrewdly remarks : ‘ Whenever the Legislature at- 
tempted to regulate the differences between masters and work- 
men, its counsellors were always the masters.’ Combinations 
on the part of masters, the same writer remarks, were author- 
ized, or at least not prohibited by law ; it was the combinations 
of workmen only that fell under its lash. Against workmen 
convictions of breaking the law were taking place constantly ; 
but there is no record of any conviction against an employer. 
We know how difficult it is to get rid of traditional feelings, 
even when the occasion for them has disappeared. For nearly 
five hundred years, with but little interruption, a traditional 
sense of hard usage, in respect of their relation to their em- 
ployers, had been working into the soul of the labouring class. 
To eradicate that feeling it would be reasonable, we apprehend, 
to allot a period not less than the three generations said to be 
required for purifying the blood. 

No law can have much effect which is not backed by the 
general conscience of the community; and for want of such 
backing the ‘Combination Laws’ were often disregarded. And 
it must be confessed the temptation to do so was sometimes 
very great. In the year 1786, for example, the bookbinders of 
London, whose day of work was from six in the morning to 
eight at night, applied to four of the masters for a diminution 
of one hour ; the application was followed by the discharge of 
the men and the apprehension of their leaders, and by a criminal 
prosecution. Most of the masters combined against the men, 
and the booksellers backed the masters; but other masters 
were more favourable, including King George IL, who had a 
bookbinder’s shop in the then Buckingham Palace, for keeping 
in repair the royal library at St. James’s, and who was the first 
to grant the hour. About the same time, the Sheffield cutlers 
had a strike against the ‘extortionate practice’ of making thir- - 
teen knives to the dozen. An employer who had made himself 
obnoxious by enforcing this vexatious violation of Cocker, was 
lampooned in doggrel, characterized by the usual combination 
of bad rhyme, rough humour, and bitter feeling, especially as 
regarded the use to be made of the thirteenth knife :-— 


‘ Then may the odd knife his great carcass dissect, 
Lay open his vitals for men to inspect ; 
A heart full as black as the infernal gulf, 
In that greedy, blood-sucking, bone-scraping wolf.’ 


At the commencement of the century strikes were common 
in almost every trade, and the Legislature made a vehement 
effort in 1800 to extinguish them completely by one other strin- 
gent enactment. The attempt was not only a complete failure, 
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but its results showed that such enactments only stimulated 
the evil they were meant to cure. At last, a committee of the 
House of Commons, of which Mr. Hume was chairman, having 
reported, in 1824, against the Combination Laws, measures were 
passed repealing them in that and the subsequent year. The 
immediate effect of the repeal was to give a great impulse to 
strikes, and the policy of re-enacting the exploded law was 
seriously considered in 1825. But milder counsels prevailed. 
In 1838, when an inquiry into the effects of the repeal was 
made by a committee of the House of Commons, it was reported 
that its bearing on the conduct of strikes had been on the whole 
beneficial. There was not so much violence as formerly, and 
the union men were pronounced by the majority of masters to 
be the most highly skilled of the operatives, and the most 
respectable in the trade. Since that time there is a very 
general concurrence of testimony, to the effect that strikes have 
been conducted with less of barbarous violence, with an increas- 
ing measure of outward self-restraint. No doubt cases of vio- 
lence do still occur, and the brutal endeavour to blow up the 
house of the knife-grinder Fearnyhough, at Sheffield, a few 
months ago, looks as if matters were becoming worse than ever. 
But unfortunately not a few instances are on record of attempts 
to blow up houses, and of many other outrages at Sheffield. In 
the policy of annoyance and vexatious interference with mas- 
ters, it is unhappily true, as will appear subsequently, that 
trades-unions have lately become far more offensive than ever 
they were formerly. But the days when vitriol used to be 
dashed in the faces of obnoxious workmen, when men at the 
point of death were brought into court on stretchers to identify 
the villains that had shot them, when clothes burnt almost to a 
cinder were produced to show what vitriol had done, when even 
young women were blinded for life for going against the rules 
of the union, and when actual occurrences such as these gave 
a dread significance to threatening letters from the ‘captain of 
the vitriol forces, dated from ‘nine miles below hell, and to 
the rough representations of pierced hearts, coffins, pistols, 
death’s-heads and cross-bones: that embellished them—such 
days, we trust, have passed away for ever. Even if no higher 
principle were in force, the members of trades-unions have 
common sense enough to see that such atrocities inflict incal- 
culable damage on their cause, and on the very smallest allow- 
ance of charity, they must be credited with a sincere desire to 
prevent their recurrence, although their policy and methods 
may not be so readily exonerated. 


1 See Parliamentary Report on Combination Laws, 1824 ; and Speech of 
Sir Archibald Alison at Glasgow at Social Science Conference, Sept. 1860. 














Expansion of Trades-Unions. 5 


In point of numbers, resources, organization, and activity, 
trade-societies have made marvellous progress. Since the repeal 
of the Combination Laws, a variety of circumstances has con- 
tributed to this result. In forty years the industry of Great 
Britain has made an amazing stride, and the number of work- 
men has vastly increased. The application of steam-power has 
caused the concentration of much larger numbers than in former 
times, and has thus at once given them facilities for confer- 
ring together, and impressed them with a higher idea of their 
strength. The penny-post, the cheap newspaper, and the rail- 
way have bound together the scattered companies and regi- 
ments of the army, and greatly promoted unity of sentiment and 
action. And, rightly or wrongly, the idea has gained a strong 
hold on their minds, that in the distribution of the profits of 
production labour has not had its due portion, and that capital 
has been fattening on the fruits that should have fallen more 
largely at least, to the workman’s share. From the very nature 
too of the action which trades-unions have taken, they have 
necessarily tended to enlarged organization and increasing power. 
We do not allude here, nor shall we in this article, where 
space is so limited, to those confessedly benevolent and bene- 
ficent objects which most trade-societies embrace, the sick-funds 
and the aid-funds, by means of which they so laudably strive to 
benefit their members in distress. It is of their economic bear- 
ings on the labour-market that we speak, when we say that con- 
tinual enlargement has been their necessary tendency. For 
whatever screw-power they can exercise in raising wages and 
easing labour, is due to the difficulty they cause in the way of 
employers obtaining labour on easier terms than those which 
they propose. It was enough in former times that this diffi- 
culty was made to exist in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
employer’s work. But in these days, when communication is 
so easy, when labour can be transported in four-and-twenty 
hours from one end of the island to the other, it is necessary for 
the policy of trades-societies that the same difficulty should 
exist over the whole country; that employers, when they 
quarrel with their men in London, should find the workmen of 
Aberdeen and Inverness, of Dublin and Belfast, as stiff and im- 
movable as those who have been working in their yards or mills. 
Nay more, wider limits must be contemplated than the bound- 
aries of the United Kingdom. The possibility of obtaining 
foreign workmen on more favourable terms is becoming an im- 
portant element in the strife, and to carry out in full the policy 
of trades-unions, it is necessary to take steps for a common 
understanding and united action among the labourers of all 
civilized lands. It is no wonder, therefore, that trades-unions 
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should have been strengthening their position in every pos- 
sible way. The International Congress of workmen held at 
Geneva last autumn was an important step towards a union 
much more wide than the limits of a single kingdom or nation- 
ality. And where there are heads clear enough to see, and 
imaginations active enough to fancy, the terminus ad quem of 
their enterprise, there floats before the mind’s eye the vision of 
a world-wide confederation of labour, an organization that 
utterly dwarfs the zollvereins, and leagues, and confederations 
of all past and present time, and before whose overwhelming 
might, capital, if such a thing should be able to survive at all, 
would have no alternative but to ‘stand and deliver.’ 

The increasing power and resources of trades-unions since the 
repeal of the Combination Laws has been clearly shown by the 
gigantic strikes which have occurred from time to time in 
some of the most important and extensive branches of our 
industry. According to Dr. Watts of Manchester (whose 
calculations, however, have been challenged by unionists), the 
great strike of the Preston spinners, which lasted thirty-eight 
weeks, involved a loss of no less than £627,000. That of the 
amalgamated engineers cost about half-a-million. The cost of 
colliery strikes can hardly be put down at less. In regard to 
the actual number of trades-societies, and the members of each, 
exact information cannot easily be got. The Daily Telegraph 
of 28th January 1867 represents the number of associations 
as having been, a short time ago, 1800 or 2000. The number 
of towns in which these societies existed exceeded 400. 
London had then 290 such bodies; now it has probably more. 
In Dublin, Glasgow, Liverpool, Sheffield, and Manchester, the 
number ranged from 45 to 97; and it had been estimated by 
competent authority that the members of each amounted to 
about 100. The fifteenth report of the ‘ Amalgamated Society 
of Engineers, Machinists, Millwrights, Smiths, and Pattern- 
makers, shows that during 1865 nearly £28,500 was added to 
the accumulated fund, the total amount of which, at the close 
of that year, was £115,357, 13s. 103d. During the year there 
had been an increase of 3583 members, making a total of 
30,978. The expenditure during the year was £49,172, 6s. 2d. 
The society of carpenters and joiners numbered 5670 members, 
and had a fund of £8320, 13s. 7d., the expenditure for the 
year having been £6733, lls. 534d. At the conference of 
trades’ delegates of the United Kingdom, held at Sheffield in 
July 1866, there were present 138 delegates, representing 
nearly 200,000 members. Two things are apparent from these 
figures: on the one hand, the immense power and resources of 
the trades-societies of Great Britain ; on the other, the fact that 

















Extent of Debateable Ground. 7 


their membership is but a small fraction of the total labourers, 
skilled and unskilled, of the country. 

Much though the bearing of trades-unions on social interests 
has been agitated, it is surprising how little can be said to have 
been conclusively settled or placed beyond the reach of con- 
troversy. Commonly, when a subject has been long under 
discussion, there comes to be a general consent on a num- 
ber of points; either avowedly or tacitly, they are held on 
both sides to be established, or at least they cease to be objects 
of contention. In the discussions that have taken place on 
combinations and strikes, it is remarkable how little there is 
that on both sides can be said, as yet, to be admitted or estab- 
lished. Whether there is a real call and ground for combina- 
tions of workmen, or whether the self-acting rule of supply and 
demand would not sufficiently regulate the remuneration of 
labour ; whether combinations and strikes have had any effect 
in increasing wages, or whether wages would not have risen at 
least as much without them; whether the mass of working 
men go voluntarily into them, or whether they are not coerced 
by clever agitators, who love pre-eminence and pay; whether 
or not the labourer has a right to know anything about the 
profit of the business to which he contributes his share of work 
and skill, and to adjust his demands accordingly ; whether or 
not courts of conciliation would contribute to the peaceful 
solution of the differences of masters and men, and if so, how 
they should be constituted,—on all such questions as these, 
there cannot be said to be anything like agreement between both 
parties. Such is the mistiness that envelops the subject, that it 
is almost amusing to observe the differences as to plain matters 
of fact that sometimes characterize the statements of masters 
and men when a dispute occurs. One would think it would 
not be very difficult to agree in a statement as to the wages 
actually earned by workmen, the rates of pay actually current 
in a work. Yet in colliery disputes, for example, there some- 
times occur, or used to occur, so many deviations, or alleged 
deviations, from obvious weights or measurements, that very 
great diversities arose in the statements of masters and men. 
Thus, in the West Yorkshire coal-strike and lock-out of 1858, 
Mr. Ludlow alleges that the two statements were irreconcilable, 
and he accounts for the fact on the supposition that the em- 
ployer reckoned the ton of coal at twenty-one cwt., both for sale 
and for wages, while the men asserted that for wages he reckoned 
it at twenty-five. This, again, would seem to depend on the 
size of the ‘corves’ filled by the colliers, which they asserted 
had grown ‘like an oak-tree out of a sapling,’ while the master 
affirmed that they had undergone no alteration in size during 
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twenty years.' Similar differences in fundamental data have 
occurred in many other trade disputes. Nor can it be said 
that there is much to encourage the hope that the mist which 
envelops the whole subject will speedily clear away. The 
interests, and therefore the feelings, of both parties have been 
so much involved in the warfare, that it has been almost im- 
possible for them to take that calm and impartial view of the 
question which is favourable to a common understanding ; and 
at the present moment, the battle rages with such heat that we 
can hardly hope to secure even a patient hearing. We may, 
however, cherish the belief that there are not a few earnest 
truth-seekers on both sides, to whom views which have been 
formed after much investigation and reflection, and which are 
offered not in the spirit of the partisan, but in that of the 
mediator, will prove neither unwelcome nor useless. 

One thing about trade combinations may be held as suffi- 
ciently established—they are a great fact. Whether they 
ought to exist or not may with some be a question; that they 
do exist, and have every likelihood to continue to exist, is 
about as certain as that standing armies and navies will con- 
tinue ever so long among the institutions of civilized nations. 
No one seriously proposes the re-enactment of the Combination 
Laws, or fancies that it would be possible to administer them if 
they were again placed on the Statute-book. Mr. Edmund 
Potter of Manchester, though a decided enemy of unions, admits 
that ‘strikes, as the action and the almost inevitable result of 
commercial bargaining for labour, will always exist.’ Mr. T. J. 
Dunning, whose pamphlet on trades-unions and strikes is a 
very creditable specimen of calm and sober reasoning on the 
workman’s side, and who deprecates strikes as a state of moral 
warfare, and productive of that mutual bitterness which ensues 
from all war while it lasts, is notwithstanding clearly of 
opinion, ‘ from long experience of their results to journeymen, 
both of success and defeat, that there is no proper alternative, in 
certain cases, but the position of a strike.’ It were Quixotic, 
therefore, to raise the question at present, whether there ought 
to be combinations of any kind. The tug of war must be on 
their practical administration, the ends they contemplate, and 
the means they employ for the attainment of these ends. It is 
to these that we propose to devote the remainder of our 
article. 


1 In the chain-makers’ strike in 1859-60, no agreement could be come to 
between the parties either as to what was the average amount of existing 
wages, the men putting it at less than 15s. per week, the masters at 30s. ; 
or as to the extent of the advance demanded, the masters estimating it from 
10s. to 12s. for all the higher labourers, the men from 5s. to 8s. 

















Object of Trades-Unions. 9 


No good can arise from those sweeping and unqualified de- 
nunciations of either side which have been common even in our 
higher classed periodical literature. It is easy to set up a 
man of straw, and tear him to pieces. It is easy to say that 
trade-societies have not the confidence of the working classes, 
that they are managed by selfish and interested demagogues, 
that their conductors are utterly blind and unreasoning, igno- 
rant of the most elementary rules of political economy, reckless 
of every ulterior consequence, bent only on obtaining the im- 
mediate advantage for which they are contending, and that there- 
fore such institutions are unmitigated evils. We do not deny that 
some facts do give a certain colouring of truth to these charges. 
But in dealing with the subject, we are willing to admit that it 
is alike unfair and inexpedient thus to characterize the sup- 
porters of combination. We will admit that, with exceptions, 
working men are in favour of combinations as being, in their 
view, beneficial to their interests ; that the delegates whom they 
choose generally enjoy their confidence ; and that the measures 
which they devise are those which they consider best fitted in 
the circumstances to promote the welfare of the class. We will 
admit that there is some ground, more or less plausible, for each 
of the positions which trades-unions maintain in their conflict 
with employers ; and we will endeavour to state, as far as pos- 
sible in their own terms, and in the most favourable way for 
them, the reasons they have for all that they claim. 

The avowed object of trades-unions and combinations, then, 
is to secure for the workman that share of the profit of produc- 
tion which is due to labour. That labour in past times has not 
obtained its fair share is inferred by the advocates of these 
unions from the fact that many employers have made large for- 
tunes, and that most of them live in a style of comfort that in- 
dicates an abundant profit. It is not actually denied that the law 
of supply and demand is that by which the remuneration of 
labour ought to be regulated. It is rather maintained that the 
different circumstances of capitalists and labourers prevent that 
law from operating freely, and from determining equitably what 
the one ought to give, and the other to take, for his labour. If 
the law of supply and demand is to work fairly, the pressure, so 
to speak, on buyer and seller ought to be equal. If one of the 
parties be subject to a pressure which the other does not feel, 
the fair action of the law will be interfered with. If the one 
requires to sell his commodity immediately, but the other does 
not require to buy immediately, the advantage is on the side of 
the purchaser. The owner of an estate, or of a house, or of a 
horse, may sometimes be so situated that he must sell at once, 
for whatever the article will fetch. But in such a case he does 
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not get the proper market value for it. To enable him to do 
so, he must be in no greater haste to sell than the other to buy. 
To apply this to workmen and capitalists, labour is the com- 
modity which the one wishes to dispose of to the other. But 
it is affirmed that singly labourers are not on an equality in 
entering the market. The labourer lives on his earnings from 
week to week, and usually supports a family on them, and 
therefore cannot wait. The capitalist has other means of living, 
and does not require to buy at once. The labourer is thus ex- 
posed to the risk of selling his commodity through necessity for 
anything it will fetch at the moment. To remedy this evil he 
combines with other labourers. By this means a fund is accu- 
mulated which gives him support if the employer and he differ 
as to terms, and he is saved the necessity of parting with his 
labour at a sacrifice. By this means, too, he is enabled to frame 
other conditions for the disposal of his labour. He believes 
that he then, and only then, enters the market on equal terms 
with the employer, when he can say, without fear of being 
undersold,—‘ Here is my labour, here is the price at which I 
will sell it, and here are the conditions on which I will yield 
it. To place him in this position is the avowed object of trades- 
unions. 

Without either admitting or questioning the soundness of 
this reasoning, let us mark one inevitable result of the policy 
which it suggests. The individual labourer forms a union with 
other labourers, and with such success, we shall suppose, that 
the great mass of his fellow-craftsmen agree to support him, 
and to support one another in bargaining for the disposal of 
their labour, and subscribe large funds for the purpose. How 
does this affect the position of the employer? Very clearly, 
when he goes now into the labour-market as an individual, the 
tables are completely turned. The pressure of necessity which 
formerly was presumed to bear upon the labourer now bears 
upon the employer. The labourer can now bide his time. But 
the individual employer cannot wait indefinitely. His capital 
is limited, and it will soon be wasted, if it be not employed. 
Or let us suppose that he has certain contracts inhand. Heavy 
penalties are incurred if the contracts are not fulfilled within a 
limited time. It is evident that it is he that must now go into 
the labour-market at a disadvantage, and buy the labour he 
needs at whatever price, and on whatever conditions may be 
demanded. Such at least is his position if he act singly, and 
without combination with other employers. It is therefore in 
self-defence that he tries to form such combination. A union 
of masters is regarded as necessary to restore the equilibrium 
which the union of workmen has disturbed. If a union of 
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workmen be necessary to prevent the individual workman from 
having to sell his labour at a disadvantage, a union of masters 
is necessary to prevent the individual master from having to 
purchase his labour at a disadvantage. The masters’ union is 
the result of the workmen’s; and the lock-out is the conse- 
quence of the strike. We are reasoning at present on abstract 
principles, and without reference to actual cases, where parti- 
cular circumstances may render our logic inapplicable. But 
undoubtedly there is a point at which the necessity which urges 
the workmen to unite is transferred from them to the em- 
ployers. Some employers, however, complicate matters by 
combining for the avowed purpose of breaking up the union of 
the men. It may be that they are driven to this. But it looks 
as if the masters claimed to themselves a right which they 
denied to the men. With the intense sensitiveness of the men 
as to equal rights, the avowal of such a purpose, sought in such 
a manner, must be exasperating. Each party has a right to 
combine to obviate the necessity of going into the market at a 
disadvantage ; but neither has a right to combine to break up 
the combination of the other. 

But it is time to advance from the abstract to the concrete. 
What, in point of fact, is the policy of trades-unions, when they 
try to make their own bargain,—what are the conditions they 
impose, or seek to impose, when they offer their labour to 
capitalists for sale ? 

The answer to this question may be comprised in some half- 
dozen particulars :—1. They seek to establish certain standard 
rates of wages, beneath which no employer shall be at liberty 
to pay his men. 2. To limit the hours of labour, and especially 
to discourage or do away with the practice of working over- 
time. 3. To discourage or do away with the practice of piece- 
work. 4. To limit the number of apprentices. 5. To prevent the 
employment of non-union men along with or in room of union- 
ists. 6. In certain cases, to oppose the introduction of machinery, 
or the employment of unskilled labourers in the working of 
machinery. Other points may occasionally be insisted on, but, 
speaking generally, we may say that these six embrace the chief 
demands which trades-unions have been wont to make. 

In order to sift thoroughly the character and the tendency of 
these, or any other conditions of a similar kind, it will be proper 
to inquire—I. Whether or not it be a right thing to trammel 
the labour-market with any artificial restrictions, instead of 
allowing a perfectly free trade in labour; II. What the precise 
merit or demerit is of each of the restrictions contended for, 
especially as regards the workman, and whether or not, accord- 
ing to the recognised laws of political economy, they tend to 
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secure the end for which they are designed ; and III. What 
their bearing is on the position of employers—whether or not 
they are compatible with that freedom and self-respect, and 
with that sense of responsibility for the right conduct of his 
undertaking, without which the position of a master is but a 
mockery, and the management of business a worry not to be 
borne. 


I. Nothing, it has often been said, succeeds like success ; and 
the marvellous success of free-trade, as recently carried out in 
this country, has made it necessary for persons who contend 
for restrictions in any branch of business to stand on the de- 
fensive. But it does not follow, as a matter of course, that 
because free-trade has succeeded in one sphere, it ought to be 
applied out and out in every sphere. In the main, free-trade 
is a question of expediency. The only principle of a moral or 
religious nature applicable to it is, that it is the will of God 
that the superabundant products or commodities of one region 
should be readily available for the supply of other regions, and 
that it is a sin to frustrate this benevolent purpose by artificial 
restrictions, designed to promote the interests of a class. Now, 
it will hardly be contended that this principle has to do with 
the question whether labourers are entitled to place any restric- 
tions on the sale of their own labour. What remains to be 
pleaded in favour of free-trade is, its great expediency—the re- 
markable comfort, certainty, quickness, and expansiveness of 
commercial transactions untrammelled by restrictions. It is 
this expediency that has received such marvellous illustration 
in the commercial policy of recent years. But although it is 
certainly very desirable that all business be transacted with as 
few fetters as possible, it is not imperative that there be no 
fetters. In fact, a higher expediency may render the imposi- 
tion of some fetters indispensable. The interests of public 
health, or of public safety, or even the demands of national 
revenue, may be regarded sufficient to justify restrictions in 
trade. For such reasons the sale of poisons, of gunpowder, and 
of intoxicating drinks, is subjected to somewhat rigid restric- 
tions. The free-trade expediency is checked by higher expedi- 
encies; and fetters condemned by the one are restored at the 
demand of the other. 

But perhaps the case of the labour-market itself furnishes 
the best illustration of the propriety of occasional restrictions 
in the exchange of commodities. For, side by side with the 
advance of our free-trade policy, there has been carried out a 
policy of limitation in the employment of labour. The Ten 
Hours Act is one result of this policy; so is the prohibition of 
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female labour in certain employments, and of infant labour; so 
also is the half-time system; and indeed the whole arrange- 
ments connected with the public inspection of factories and 
mines, and the provisions which such inspection is designed to 
enforce. Thisis no doubt true; and, under shelter of such pre- 
cedents, trades-unionists sometimes argue that they are entitled 
to lay upon the sale of labour the restrictions which they contend 
for. But before this conclusion could be justified, they would 
require to make out that a higher expediency than that which 
calls for free-trade demands such restrictions, and especially 
that such restrictions are called for in the interest of the public. 
For restrictions in the interest of public health, or public safety, 
or public morality, are one thing, and restrictions in the interest 
of a section of the community, are another. Restrictions of the 
nature of protection, going to constitute a monopoly, contracting 
the energies of industry, clipping the wings of enterprise, are 
those of which our free-trade experience has made us most 
jealous. Trades-unions would require to show that the restric- 
tions which they propose are not of this character, and they 
would need to be the more particular in their proof, from the 
circumstance that our past experience of guilds and other pro- 
tected industries has not been favourable. Our history shows 
that it is not in the old seats of protected industry, not round 
the dull and venerable halls where hammersmiths and cord- 
wainers have held their lifeless meetings, that our modern 
industry has gathered its resources and achieved its matchless 
triumphs, but in new, unheard-of places—in Manchester, 
Leeds, Rochdale, ‘Birmingham by Warwick’ (as letters have 
been addressed within the present generation); not in Dublin, but 
Belfast ; not in Edinburgh, but Glasgow ; not in the fair city of 
Hal’ o’ the Wynd, but its parvenw neighbour, Dundee. The 
onus probandi is thrown upon the advocates of restriction, and 
proof must be brought forward that the measures which they 
plead for are not calculated to paralyse industry, or to promote 
the welfare only of one class. The restrictions themselves 
must then be examined individually, and their true character 
and bearing ascertained. 


II. We proceed, accordingly, to examine in detail the several 
restrictions sought to be imposed by trades-unions on the free 
sale of labour, and to inquire whether these restrictions are in 
themselves justifiable, and whether, according to the laws of 
political economy, they tend to secure the end for which they 
are designed. In doing so, we shall first endeavour to state, as 
fairly as we can, on the one hand, the arguments by which the 
several demands are in wont to be enforced by their more tem- 
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perate advocates; and on the other, the objections to which 
they are liable. 

(1.) In regard to the claim for standard rates of wages, where 
the men are paid by time, we find, at the outset, an impor- 
tant difference in defining the real meaning of this claim. If 
we take Mr. Dunning’s account of it, it does not mean that all 
workmen—good, bad, and indifferent—should be paid alike; 
and it is not liable to the objection that it drags down the supe- 
rior workman to the level of the inferior. It means that a 
certain rate should be fixed as the minimum, below which 
wages should not fall, leaving the employer to pay for superior 
skill, or working ability, as much more as he pleases, or as the 
man can obtain. It excludes a master from employing men at 
a lower rate, even though he should judge them, or they should 
be admitted to be, decidedly inferior workmen. The reason 
alleged for it is, that it is necessary as a barrier against the 
introduction of the ‘sweating system, a system that takes ad- 
vantage of the urgent necessities of working men, and constrains 
them to work at rates that, in their effects, are alike demoralizing 
and ruinous. It is admitted that, in point of fact, the standard 
rate usually becomes the average rate of payment, and this is justi- 
fied on the ground that most men are entitled to it, as being of 
average ability, and that the deficiencies of some are made up 
by the surplus work of others, Although it is denied that the 
regulation is designed to make the abler and more skilled work- 
men do less work than they would do under a system of gradu- 
ated payment, it is hardly questioned that its tendency is in this 
direction. It is hardly to be supposed that when the wages 
received are uniform, the quicker and abler workman will do 
more work than his slower neighbour. Why should he work 
more than the average amount, he asks, when he receives no 
more than the average pay? Would a clever writer in a review 
or magazine, capable of doing double the work of another in 
the same time, write two sheets for the pay of one, if he were 
engaged by time? And if it be said that the master, by this 
system, has no redress against inferior workmen, whose work is 
decidedly worth less than their pay, the reply is he can dismiss 
them. Whenever a slack time comes, he can weed out the 
inferior hands; and the dislike of being dismissed, or of being 
superseded, acts as a check against the abuse of the regulation. 

However this may be, the general effect of the arrangement, 
it is affirmed by masters, is to lessen the daily amount of work. 
In certain trades, masters complain bitterly that the work done 
in a given time is greatly less than it was twenty years ago.’ This 


1 Employers of masons, for example, complain that the number of strokes 
given with the mallet per minute is smaller than it used to be. In a pro- 
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is ascribed, not so much to the predominance of a lazy habit among 
the men,as to the influence of a notion that has taken hold of them, 
that by lessening the amount of work they increase its value. 
By creating an artificial scarcity of labour, they believe that 
they increase the market value of that labour. This notion we 
shall have to examine fully afterwards, for we shall find that it 
lies at the foundation of most of the restrictions which the 
trades-unions contend for. Meanwhile, we may remark that 
the establishment of a standard or uniform rate of wages, 
though not relished by masters, does not seem to be one of the 
demands against which they are disposed to wage mortal war, 
provided the rates proposed are such as they think they can 
accept of. 

(2.) We come then to the second demand—the limitation of 
the hours of labour. In favour of such limitation two kinds 
of argument are usually employed. In the first place, there is 
the consideration of health and morality,—-a most valid and 
reasonable one within certain limits. Thus, in a petition to 
Parliament, the colliers of West Yorkshire have alleged as ‘a 
well-known fact, that the longer the men are employed, the 
more liable are they to become allured by intoxicating drinks, 
or other debasing habits.’ In any case, the exhaustion caused 
by toil requires the use of restoratives, but the restoratives pro- 
vided by nature—simple diet, sleep, social intercourse, fresh 
air, games, scenery, music, religious services—are for the most 
part slow in their operation. Hence, when toil has been pro- 
tracted to extra hours, restoratives of more rapid action are 
sought after, and intemperance is greatly promoted. At the 
discussion on trades-unions in Glasgow in 1860, Mr. Fergus, 
who began by saying that he utterly abhorred and detested 
strikes, referred to the case of the engineers of Lanarkshire, a 
class with whom he had become acquainted some thirteen 
years before, and who then spent their evenings most ration- 
ally ; but by competition a system of overtime had been intro- 
duced, which had wrought great damage to their physical and 
moral nature. The evil was far greater than was generally 
supposed, and it wrought amongst the men physical decay, pre- 
mature death, and in some cases insanity. 

In so far as workmen seek to reduce the hours of labour to 
cession of masons at Edinburgh last autumn, a figure, representing a stone- 
hewer, who gave a stroke with his mallet when the bearer pulled a string, was 
declared by the masters to be a most faithful symbol of the unionist stone- 
cutter. The number of strokes per minute was extremely small, correspond- 
ing to what used to be called, in the kingdom of Fife, ‘Cupar time,’ as 
distinguished from ‘ Auchtermuchty time ;’ and the strokes were given just 
as the string-puller directed,—the real string-pullers being the heads of the 
union. 
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such limits as the average human frame is adapted to bear, and 
desire more leisure for self-improvement, their object must 
commend itself to every honest Christian heart. Besides, the 
community has selfish reasons, if it would think of them, for 
desiring that workmen be not made to labour beyond their 
strength. Wherever there is excessive labour, the death-rate 
and the poor-rate are increased, and widows and orphans in 
large numbers are thrown on the public for support. But pro- 
bably there is no class to whom overtime is so hurtful, in a 
general point of view, as to employers themselves. When their 
men are working overtime, and drawing for that time the extra 
wages which are paid for it, they are actually doing less work 
for more pay. They are contributing exhausted, or at least 
impaired energies, and for that they are receiving more than in 
ordinary circumstances they get for the application of energies 
fresh and unimpaired. They are tiring themselves for their 
ordinary daily work ; for a man working hard till eight or ten 
o'clock at night is not the same man at six next morning as he 
used to be, and not able to work as hard. It is but natural 
then that employers should be as much against overtime as 
workmen. What they plead, in certain trades, such as that of 
engineers is, that the heavy expense of their machinery and 
tools, and the peculiar character of the work they produce, ren- 
der overtime, piece-work, and irregularity of employment an 
unavoidable and certain incident of their calling. 


‘We cannot, like the spinner, the weaver, or the cloth-worker, 
manufacture on speculation, and produce without order, certain that 
ultimately the article will be required, and must always be in demand. 
We can only produce to order, and we must produce our commodity 
when it is ordered. Our customers require all their purchases for a 
special purpose, and at a special time. Perhaps they are useless to 
them unless supplied when stipulated ; certainly they will cease to em- 
ploy us if we fail to finish to our time.’ 


There is obviously force and reason in these considerations, 
but there are other employments where the men are engaged 
under regulations that seem to set every consideration of health 
and comfort at defiance. We refer to engine-drivers, stokers, 
and other railway employés, whose hours of labour, at least on 
some lines, are one of the most unfathomable of the many 
mysteries of railway management. Ever and anon we hear of 
men who are not off work for days and nights in succession, 
beginning their duty perhaps on a Monday evening, and not 
leaving it till the following Wednesday. It is humiliating that 
it should be in our new industries that such barbarous instances 
of disregard of the laws of nature are commonly found to occur. 
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The case of railway employés is a crying scandal, and it is all 
the more so that the justification of one company seems usually 
to be, that the same practice is prevalent in the rest. 

But there is another reason sometimes given for limiting the 
hours of labour that is not entitled to equal consideration. In 
the request of the Operative Builders to the Masters in London 
in 1859, it was alleged that 


‘The application of machinery to all pursuits of human industry 
had toa great extent rendered the demand for manual labour un- 
necessary. In our own trade it already rips the material, ploughs, 
mortises, and tenons, and does everything except the bare putting to- 
gether, and we are warranted in anticipating further depressive aggres- 
sions, and justified in attempting to provide a barrier against future 
distresses by shortening the hours of labour.’ 


Without entering here on the question (which will be touched 
on afterwards), whether the application of machinery does really 
lessen the demand for manual labour, we remark that the pith 
of the argument lies in this, that the workman is justified in 
restricting his day’s labour, in order to make room for the em- 
ployment of as many of his brother craftsmen as possible. A 
certain amount of labour, he reasons, is needed for the work of 
the country ; we must contrive that as many of us as possible 
be employed to do it ; in order to this we must get the hours of 
labour shortened, and at the same time we must try to secure 
that our wages are not diminished. We do not deny that the 
argument is well-meant, that it is designed to promote the good 
of the brotherhood generally ; but unless we are mistaken greatly, 
it is just one of those arguments that, if carried to its conse- 
quences, as we shall try to show by-and-by, would paralyse in- 
dustry, and drive it, not to some hitherto unknown centre of 
activity within the British isles—some Birmingham, or Leeds, or 
New Lanark,—but beyond the outskirts of the United Kingdom, 
to colonies alive with youthful enterprise, or to foreign coun- 
tries, where, if they would but adopt the Celtic motto, ‘ Olim 
marte, nunc arte, hundreds of thousands of young fellows, by 
beating their swords into ploughshares, and their spears into 
pruning-hooks, might so stimulate their national industries, 
that most formidable competition would be created to our own. 

(3.) The argument against piece-work rests largely on a simi- 
lar basis. In some occupations no attempt is made to disturb 
piece-work ; but where it is open to an employer either to en- 
gage by time or by the piece, the feeling of unionists is in favour 
of the former. It is felt that when men are paid by piece-work 
the stimulus to work more than they ought to work is too great 
to be resisted ; that work is thus confined to a limited number 
VOL. XLVI.—NO. XCI. B 
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of workers ; that those who may be going idle have neither a 
fair share nor a fair chance ; that too high a notion is conveyed 
of what a day’s work ought to be; that the wages earned are apt 
to be considered too large, and that encouragement is thus 
given to masters to attempt to lower the rate of remuneration. 
In the iron-trades, piece-work, like overtime, is peculiarly ob- 
noxious to the men. On the 11th July 1851, the council of 
the Amalgamated Society of Engineers issued a circular to all 
their branches, annexed to which was a schedule of questions, 
which members were asked to fill up. Two of the questions in- 
quired how many members were in favour of, or against, piece- 
work ; and how many in favour of, or against, systematic over- 
time? Out of 11,800 members upwards of 9000 voted, and of 
these only 16 were in favour of piece-work and systematic 
overtime. In arguing with their employers on the subject, 
they said, that the same reasons that were applicable to over- 
time were capable of being urged against it. 


‘ Whatever evils spring from men working longer hours than is con- 
sistent with their health or moral wellbeing spring from piece-work to 
the full as much as from overtime. By it men are incited to work as 
long as exhausted nature will sustain itself, and in addition, it leads 
them to hurry over their work, and leaves it imperfectly finished when 
defects may be concealed.’ 


On the other hand, it is argued in favour of piece-work, that 
it is by far the most likely way of enabling the able workman 
to rise to the position of an employer. 


‘ Many of ourselves,’ said the Master Engineers, ‘ have traced their 
rise from the position of employed to that of employers, to the oppor- 
tunities afforded by piece-work, which enabled them to become small 
contractors, and thereby to avail themselves of the rewards of their 
directing skill. As it is the fairest and least fallible test of the value 
of labour, and best enables the master te make his estimates with 
security, so it is the line which measures off the expert and industrious 
workman from the lazy and unskilful ; and above all, it is the lever by 
which patient merit and superior intelligence raises itself above the 
surrounding level, and enables society to reward, and to profit by, 
mechanical genius and energy, as well as by respectability of character.’ 


There is no doubt that there is much force in these considera- 
tions, and their bearing on the interests of the workmen is 
obvious. Very likely, however, workmen would deny that in 
general they are allowed to reap the full fruit of the system, 
and would be ready to bring forward instances in which me- 
chanics who had invented some improvement in the mode of 
working were deprived of the benefit of their invention. The 
main objection to piece-work, however, arises from the tendency 
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believed to be inherent in it, to lower the general remuneration 
of work. This question we reserve for after discussion. 

(4.) Regarding the employment of apprentices, there are ob- 
vious reasons to account for the eager desire prevalent among 
workmen to limit their number. As aman advances in life, 
the feeling must gain upon him that he is less eligible than he 
once was to employers, and that younger men have the advan- 
tage. The grey whisker, as some one has said, is the worst 
letter of recommendation a workman can carry, and it is a 
letter he cannot suppress or conceal. A flood of youthful 
labourers pressing round employers is one of the most painful 
visions that can rise before him. Under the pressure of circum- 
stances he sees that employers as a rule are not in favour of 
old workmen. In the regulation of many establishments the 
law of selfishness is predominant without a check ; and even 
those masters who have heart enough to be unwilling to dismiss 
an old servant, sometimes find convenient excuses for tell- 
ing him to go. Employers of a certain rank sometimes fall 
upon contrivances for getting no small amount of work per- 
formed by boy-labour ; some have even been known to accumu- 
late fortunes rapidly upon savings derived from the employment 
of children. What workmen chiefly dread, if no limit be placed 
on the number of apprentices is, that the market shall be flooded 
by a surplus supply of labourers ; consequently that there will 
be a general fall in wages, and that the older and feebler work- 
men will go to the wall. 

Besides this, it is alleged that it is the function of the jour- 
neyman to instruct the apprentice, and that therefore the former 
is entitled to stipulate as to the amount of time and trouble he 
will become liable for in doing so, The Amalgamated Engin- 
eers, in one of their documents, when asked whether they did 
not acknowledge the right of an employer to engage any indus- 
trious man he pleased, said that they did, but that they did not 
acknowledge his right to compel them to instruct an ignorant 
workman. In like manner, if the employer would undertake 
to teach the apprentices, he might have as many as he liked ; 
but if they had to instruct him, they begged to be allowed to 
say how many they would undertake. The consequence of a 
horde of apprentices is affirmed by the Sheffield workmen to be 
that they are not properly taught, and therefore not qualified 
as efficient or first-class workmen. Such half-taught lads will 
be welcome to the manufacturers of cheap goods, who do not 
bring into the market a trustworthy manufacture, but are bent 
on underselling the respectable dealer. The effect of their ad- 
mission is to derange the trade, to perplex if not deceive the 
public, and to discourage the first-class producer. 
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The limitation of the number of apprentices in a trade would 
be of little use, if it were not coupled with a provision that none 
but those who have served a regular apprenticeship shall be 
eligible for employment as workers in the trade. This demand 
is enforced by the consideration that it would be unjust to put 
persons who have not served an apprenticeship on the same 
level with those who have. Some persons go so far as to argue 
that a period of servitude, as it is called, confers something like 
a legal right to all the benefits of the craft in which the appren- 
ticeship has been served. The Railway Spring-makers’ Society 
address their members thus :— 


‘ Considering that the trade whereby we live is our property, bought 
by certain years of servitude, which give us a vested right, and that 
we have a sole and exclusive claim upon it, as all will have hereafter 
who purchase it by the same means, it is evident that it is every man’s 
duty to protect by all fair and legal means the property whereby he 
lives, being always equally careful not to trespass on the rights of 
others.’ 


It is surely clear to common sense that when people come to 
speak of a ‘ vested right’ in any craft, or of a ‘sole and exclu- 
sive claim’ upon it, or of having ‘purchased’ it, or of its being 
their ‘property,’ they have got into the region of wild fanati- 
cism. As a mode of securing due instruction to apprentices 
themselves, and as affording tolerable security to employers and 
to the public for their efficiency, the apprenticeship system may 
be very fairly defended. And in professions where the public 
can hardly judge of a man’s ability to do what he undertakes, 
such as that of the law or that of medicine, the security afforded 
by his having passed through an apprenticeship, and been 
licensed by a competent body, is of considerable, though not 
complete or exhaustive value. But on what principle can a man 
claim a vested right to an employment, simply because he spent 
four, five, or seven years in trying to learn it? To do this is to 
confound the means with the end. The apprenticeship is the 
means; efficiency as a workman, or ability to do the work, is the 
end. An apprenticeship of ten thousand years would give no 
man a vested right, or a right of any sort, to any work, if he 
were not able to do it. Acknowledged ability to do the work 
is the only valid kind of claim any man can have to a craft, and 
that claim is not a vested right. Fancy the absurdity of trying 
to exclude any one from writing a newspaper article, or report- 
ing the proceedings of a meeting, because he had not passed 
through a five years’ apprenticeship! In ordinary circum- 
stances, an apprenticeship affords a presumption that a man is 
an efficient workman ; but if his efficiency can be demonstrated 
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otherwise, the absence of the apprenticeship cannot fairly ex- 
clude him. Was George Stephenson trespassing on ‘ vested 
rights’ when, without having served an apprenticeship as an 
engineer, he set himself to make locomotives? Was Richard 
Arkwright, the barber, committing a robbery when he turned 
spinner, or Dr. Cartwright, when he turned weaver, without an 
apprenticeship? Let apprenticeship be defended ever so warmly 
as a benefit to the young workman, and as a primd facie evi- 
dence of qualification ; but never let it be seriously upheld as 
conferring a vested interest, or an exclusive right to the bene- 
fits of the craft. 

On the other hand, one can understand the apprehensions of 
workmen, that by opening the door to an unlimited number of 
apprentices, or by throwing all crafts open to all and sundry, 
whether they have served an apprenticeship or not, the skilled 
workman would be overwhelmed with the unskilled, and the 
market would be overstocked with labourers. On this we remark, 
that, as a general rule, those trained to an employment in youth 
will always be preferred, and that the evil of an excessive rush 
of apprentices to any trade will be sufficiently checked in the 
end by the difficulty of finding employment. Besides, the rigid 
limitation of the number of apprentices is against the policy of 
free trade. And if a rigid limitation is enforced in all trades, 
what is to become of the surplus boys? If they must not learn 
a trade, they must go to swell the ranks of the unskilful, or of the 
classe dangereuse; they must either become hewers of wood and 
drawers of water, or worse. But is not the class of unskilful 
labourers in reality that which is most overstocked ? Is it not the 
class for whose improvement something has most need to be done? 
Is it not really the most helpless and defenceless of any? And 
is that class to be excluded altogether from the sympathies of the 
privileged craftsman? It is easy to draw a circle round a par- 
ticular craft, and say to all but a limited number, ‘ You shan’t 
come here.’ It is easy to draw fifty such circles, and to say the 
same thing in the case of every existing craft. But what be- 
comes of the excluded? And is society on the whole the better 
for having all its surplus labour thrown into this great proletaire 
class, this mixed multitude that dwell in the camp of the chosen 
people, but are only of the uncircumcised? When a battle is 
raging, it is not wonderful that each side should maintain an 
exclusive regard to its own interests, and refuse to look be- 
yond ; but on those who are not so engaged, it is incumbent 
to embrace a wider field, and endeavour to secure arrangements 
which will be for the welfare of the whole population. 

(5.) The next limitation with which we have to deal is that 
which goes to exclude non-unionists from working along with, or 
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in room of union-men. As this is one of the most prominent of 
the usual conditions of trades-unions, and has very much to do in 
shaping their policy, it is necessary that we examine it with the 
greater care. The issue here between the opponents and the up- 
holders of the policy of trades-unions is very distinct. We admit 
every man’s right, say the former, to make a bargain with an em- 
ployer for the disposal of his labour. We admit the right of 
any number of men to combine for the same purpose. But we 
utterly and indignantly deny their right to coerce other work- 
men, or to interfere between them and an employer as to the 
terms of their engagement. Now, this is the very position 
which the champions of trades-unions dispute. They affirm 
that they have a right to interfere between employers and work- 
men who differ from them, as to the terms on which they will 
labour. Their plea is, that they have a general right to prevent 
these men from making an arrangement which will be hurtful 
to their interests ; that is, which will tend to bring down or 
keep down the current rate of wages. More particularly, they 
urge, that as wages are kept up, and the interests of workmen 
generally are promoted by the exertions of the unions, supported 
by the contributions of their members, those who do not belong 
to the union reap where they have not sown, and ought to be 
compelled to contribute to an institution whose benefits they 
share :— \ 


‘The men,’ says Mr. Dunning, ‘naturally expect that every man 
should pay his quota for an advantage which he enjoys in common 
with the rest. . . . In fact, whatever is deemed to be the right and 
proper course for the welfare of all, py the majority of a community or 
body of men, and adopted by it in the aggregate, will be sure to be 
considered by that community as the duty of all to adopt and carry 
out. In fact, it is its public opinion; and how potent public opinion 
is, need not be repeated. And if that course involves a money-pay- 
ment, he who refuses or attempts to shirk that payment will always be, 
let him be of what class of society he may, “ coerced” by its public 
opinion.’ 

This is sufficiently strong ; but that it is no over-statement 
of the views which have been adopted by the leaders of trades- 
unions, and carried out with tremendous energy, will be ap- 
parent if we quote from a leading article in The Beehive news- 
paper of November 3, 1866, the recognised organ of the 
unionists :— 

‘ A trades-union is a combination of workmen to keep up the price 
of their labour, and to keep down the hours of their labour; and to 
make the combination effective the members have to expend much 
time, trouble, and money. There are thirteen men working in one 
shop, twelve of whom are members of the union, and the thirteenth 
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holds aloof from it, but yet he reaps the benefit df the time and money 
expended by the other twelve, in receiving the same high wages, and 
working the reduced hours; for, were it not for the combination to 
which his twelve fellow-workers belong, he would in all probability be 
working at a lower rate of wages, and for a longer number of hours. 
He is thus reaping the benefit of a harvest he has not assisted in sow- 
ing; and we deny that there is any tyranny in the twelve men using 
every means, short of violence, to compel the thirteenth to bear his 
share of the labour and expense from the increasing of which he ob- 
tains the benefit. The sympathy of these right honourable and right 
reverend lecturers is, however, invariably given to the refractory, or 
thirteenth man, and they say he has a right to work any number of 
hours he pleases, or sell his labour at any rate he thinks proper; but 
we say no; we say he has no such right if by so doing he is likely to 
reduce the price paid to the other twelve men for their labour, or to 
cause those men to work longer hours than they desire to do. The 
individual in a trade, as the individual in the nation, must forego his 
personal liberty for the general good, and has no right to act in such 
a manner as to be inimical to the general body of his fellow-workmen.’ 


With the strongest possible wish to deal fairly and candidly 
with trades-unionists, we must own that it is absolutely stag- 
gering to find so loose a statement put forward by them as 
their defence of a position of so great importance, and against 
which so many minds instinctively recoil. It is a collection 
of assumptions throughout. First of all, there is the absolutely 
unqualified and unguarded assumption, that ‘ in a trade, as in the 
nation, the individual must forego his personal liberty for the 
general good.’ Within certain limits this would not be denied ; 
but the whole question turns on what these limits ought to be. 
Secondly, it is assumed that the opponent of the trades-union 
is ‘the individual,’ being as 1 to 12 to the unionists, which no 
doubt may be the case in particular shops, but cannot be 
assumed over the country at large, and cannot, therefore, even 
on unionist principles, justify the coercion of large bodies of 
workmen. Thirdly, it is assumed that the operations of the 
union are beneficial to the non-unionist ; but this is probably 
what the non-unionist would deny and repudiate. It is, at the 
very least, not a fact so generally allowed even among workmen 
as to be legitimately made the basis of coercive measures. 
Fourthly, it is assumed that the case of a trade and the case of 
the nation are parallel. But how utterly do they differ! The 
nation, in imposing limits on individual freedom, proceeds in 
a public and constitutional way ; discusses the matter openly in 
a representative assembly, allows the use of petition and remon- 
strance, and is open to whatever influence of public opinion may 
be brought to bear upon it. The non-unionist finds himself called 
to surrender his liberty by a body to which he does not belong, 
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where he is not represented, whose deliberations are close and 
secret, whose decisions admit neither of remonstrance nor appeal, 
and on which public opinion, beyond its own circle, exerts no 
influence whatever ! 

But even granting, for the sake of argument, the legitimacy 
of the plea, let us advert to the analogous course which it sug- 
gests for employers, when in defence of their position they are 
led to form a union or combination. In their view, the com- 
bination so formed is as much fitted to protect the interests of 
their whole body, as is the trades-union in the view of the men. 
Hence a measure of ‘ coercion’ would become quite legitimate 
in dealing with an employer who did not approve of their 
course, and join their ranks. Any employer friendly to the 
claims of the men might thus be constrained, contrary 
to his judgment and his feelings, to join his brother- 
employers against them. Or let us suppose that the em- 
ployers came to the conclusion that, for their own interests, 
and for the interests of society at large, it was desirable that 
their workmen should forego their personal liberty, in so 
far as to cease to be members of a trades-union. Suppose 
they should coerce their workmen into signing a declaration to 
that effect. How would the workmen relish this call to forego 
their personal liberty? It is needless to say that such ‘ declara- 
tions’ have been the cause of the keenest feelings in the con- 
tests between masters and men, and that to the defeated party, 
when defeat has come, the necessity of signing them has been 
the bitterest of all humiliations. The builders of London 
affirmed, that the declaration they were first asked to sign 
would rob them of every privileg@ of freemen, and reduce them 
to the level of serfs. We are not to be held as approving of the 
policy of masters in this or in similar cases. We merely indi- 
cate that if the plea in question be applicable to the men, it 
must be held, by parity of reasoning, to cover the masters too. 

(6.) It seems hardly necessary to enter on a separate discus- 
sion of opposition to the introduction of new machinery as one 
of the grounds which union men have held in disputes with 
masters. That may surely be regarded now as an abandoned 
position. Though it be but a very few years since the shoe- 
makers of Northampton struck, in opposition to the use of the 
sewing-machine in boot-closing, their movement need not excite 
much criticism ; it was but a feeble one, and only partially sup- 
ported. The intelligence of the working classes, and their 
capacity of patient thought, enable them now to see how vain 
the endeavour to oppose useful machinery would be, even if the 
theoretical considerations against it were stronger than they 
are. No one dreams now of imitating the fury of the Luddites. 
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No one now drinks to the toast of ‘The destroying angel, the 
labourer’s best friend.’ The utter abandonment of such posi- 
tions is at least one mark of progress. Yet, in a theoretical 
point of view, no one of the six grievances we have discussed 
presented a stronger primd facie case against the working man. 
Not only did the introduction of the spinning-jenny, the power- 
loom, and similar machinery, deprive a host of working people 
of the only mode of earning a livelihood which they ever had, 
but it seemed likely so to flood the labour-market for the future, 
that the few who would get employment would be glad to take 
it on any terms. Experience has taught us the contrary. Ma- 
chinery has given such an expansion to British industry, that 
probably there is no branch of employment where more men 
are not employed now than were employed before. The num- 
ber of persons employed in letterpress printing is greater than 
it was before the steam-press was known. So also, more horses 
are needed for the work of the country than were required 
before a single locomotive began to snort on our railways. 
More wheeled vehicles are made than were made in the palmy 
days of the road; more hotels are required, taking all the 
country over, than in the times when the traveller had to con- 
tent himself with eight miles an hour: so wonderful is the 
impulse which improvements in machinery give to industry, 
and so rapid is the recovery, in a normal and healthy state of 
things, from violent changes and temporary derangements. 


Having thus passed under review, one by one, the various 
restrictions on the free disposal of labour for which trades- 
unions more or less contend, it will be proper that we now 
proceed to inquire whether, in accordance with the laws of 
political economy, the provisions sought to be enforced tend to 
secure the end which their supporters are trying to attain ? 

Looked at generally, in their relation to political economy, 
these regulations resolve themselves into an endeavour to secure 
a better remuneration for labour, by limiting the number of 
workers, and the amount of work done by each ; in other words, 
by causing an artificial scarcity of labour. It is believed that, 
by limiting the number of apprentices, by discouraging over- 
time and piece-work, by maintaining the exclusive privilege of 
tradesmen who have served an apprenticeship, and by securing 
a minimum wage for every workman who practises a trade, 
an artificial scarcity of labour may be maintained. A glut in 
the labour-market will be prevented ; tradesmen well advanced 
in life will still have a fair chance of employment ; the capital- 
ist will be obliged to pay higher wages, and, to enable him to 
do so, he will have to content himself with smaller profits, or to 
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charge his customers a higher price for the article. We do not 
wish it to be thought that this is the only view which the 
managers of trades-unions take of the character and bearing 
of the measures they recommend. We have expressly stated 
that our present object is to view these measures in the light 
of the laws of political economy; and the statement we have 
now made simply sets forth the state of the question when the 
discussion is confined to the arena of economics. 

In commenting on this scheme, the first thing that claims 
our notice is its artificial character. It is not natural or self- 
adjusting, but at almost every point it involves an interference 
with the natural order of things. This, of course, does not 
necessarily involve its condemnation, although it must cause it 
to be looked on with some suspicion. But, for the sake of 
argument, let us in the meantime admit the beneficial tendency 
of the scheme in raising the remuneration of labour. Let us 
admit that a good move has been made on the chess-board 
towards the accomplishment of this object. But will no deduc- 
tion fall to be made from the sum of benefit in consequence of 
the move which the player on the other side may be constrained 
to make? Will the benefit sought to be obtained by the arti- 
Jicial process we have described not be neutralized by the injury 
likely to be inflicted on a natural process that would otherwise 
have operated in the workman’s favour? To perceive our 
meaning, let it be remembered that, when things are going on 
in a natural way, that which tends to increase the wages of the 
labourer is competition among employers for his services. The 
labourer’s chance of getting an advance of wages from employer 
A. is, that employer B. wishes to get him, and is willing to give 
him more than he is receiving at present from A. If by any 
means this competition for labourers on the part of employers 
should be brought to an end, the labourer would be exposed to 
most serious loss. The natural force would collapse which 
tends to raise his wages. Suppose, then, that the policy of 
trades-unions should lead to a great combination of masters, 
and that the masters should act as one man in questions of 
wages and other matters, what would become of the influence 
of competition for the services of the men? It would be gone. 
B. could not now give to a labourer more than A. He is bound 
by an agreement which prevents him from doing so under 
heavy penalties. Even when B. is extending his business, 
and cannot obtain the number of men he requires without great 
exertions, he cannot offer to give to them more than is offered 
by A. Members of trades-unions must take this into con- 
sideration. They must consider whether the benefit expected 
to be derived from the artificial system which they urge is 
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greater than the loss accruing from the collapse of the natural ; 
whether the rise of remuneration that may spring from en- 
forcing their regulations, even if they could enforce them, is 
greater than that which might have sprung from a free com- 
petition among employers now driven (according to the sup- 
position) into a combination that binds them rigidly to uniform 
terms in dealing with their men ? 

In the next place, it deserves to be considered whether an 
artificial scarcity in the supply of labour might not and would 
not lead to a similar scarcity in the demand for labour. It is 
surely not to be supposed that employers would have the same 
amount of work to be done under all conditions of the labour- 
market. If labour be scarce, high-priced, precarious, trouble- 
some, many a piece of business is sure to be declined which 
employers, in other circumstances, would have gladly under- 
taken. If great difficulty is to be experienced by them in 
finding men for the work,—if the risk has to be run of such 
increased demands by the men, while the work is in progress, 
as would absorb the profit, or even entail a loss,—the work will 
probably be declined ; or, perhaps, efforts will be made to carry 
it on by other means. The risk and trouble of employing 
unskilful workmen may be deliberately preferred to the risk 
and trouble of employing men whose terms excite dissatisfac- 
tion, and whose spirit creates the fear of an explosion. Efforts 
may be made, notwithstanding the great inconvenience attend- 
ing the arrangement, to import workmen from foreign countries. 
Under the pressure of difficulty, some one’s inventive faculty 
may be set in motion, and machinery may be invented—as, 
indeed, has been done once and again—to do some part of the 
work. Supplies of needed articles may be got from abroad, as 
cargoes of doors and window-frames for housework have lately 
been imported from Sweden. Besides all this, it is an invari- 
able law that when the cost of producing any article is increased, 
the demand for that article is diminished. When the price is 
high, customers take less of it than when the price is low. The 
policy which we are considering, by increasing the cost of pro- 
duction, must inevitably cause a reduction of the demand. 

But, it is said, the profits of capitalists are enormous, and 
when they find that skilled labour is not readily to be had, they 
will require to abridge these profits and offer more liberal terms 
to the workmen. There is a laxity in this mode of reasoning 
which requires all the more to be noticed, because the argument 
is apt to be urged under the influence of excited feeling. The 
profits of employers, it is said, are enormous. Workmen are 
very apt to have their eyes dazzled by particular cases of great 
success or rapid fortune-making on the part of employers, and 
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to think of these as constituting the normal state of things. 
But this is obviously fallacious. Of course there are cases 
where, through various causes, through a sudden rise in the 
market, through the opening up of some new channel of trade, 
or through a happy application of skill and capital, profits are 
singularly large, and fortunes are rapidly made. But such cases 
are exceptional and rare, and are often balanced by other cases, 
where, through causes of an opposite kind, losses are sustained 
of equal magnitude. If it could be made out that the workmen 
was entitled to share in the extraordinary profit in the one case, 
it would follow that he was bound to share in the extraordinary 
loss in the other. In regard to more ordinary cases, we deny 
that it can be assumed that the profits of employers are in 
general excessive. If regard be had to the amount of capital 
employed, the risks incurred, the skill and trouble involved in 
carrying on the business, it will be found that as a general rule the 
profits are not larger than might reasonably be expected. In 
such a country as this, the steady operation of causes tending 
to equalize the returns of business must prevent the excessive 
profits that are apt to dazzle the imaginations of workmen. 
Profits, like water, must tend to a level. In any case, if the 
workman has made a simple contract for service, he is not en- 
titled to claim the privileges of partnership, much less is he 
entitled to rank as partner when there is profit to be reaped, 
and to decline its responsibilities when loss has to be borne. 
We say that there are natural influences tending to equalize 
the profits of employers. The competition among employers 
themselves for business is evidently the chief of these. Young 
men especially, pushing into business, and offering their wares to 
customers at tempting prices, are usually willing to content 
themselves with a smaller profit than those whose business is 
established. And in every case where an unusually high profit 
is known to have been realized, a rush of capital takes place in 
that direction, causing, in a short time, that very competition 
by which the rate of profit is speedily equalized. Let it be 
considered, further, that there is no impassable gulf between 
the employer and the labourer. An immense proportion of 
employers, say in the building trades, and in other trades, have 
risen from the ranks. It would be curious to know the statistics 
of this proportion, but there are no means of finding them out. 
But in such a place as Birmingham, it is notorious that many 
employers were formerly workmen. Now we are far from 
affirming that such employers carry into their new sphere the 
sympathies of the old. It is the common complaint that they 
are the least sympathizing masters of any. ‘The case being 
altered, that alters the case,’ and, as in the instance of a 
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woman who has been a domestic servant, and becomes a 
mistress, the exacting spirit seems to become worse when, from 
being the victim, it becomes the exactor. We do not, therefore, 
say that the interests of workmen derive any great benefit from 
the fact that so many pass from the ranks of labourers to those 
of employers. But this fact does take away the right of 
labourers to inveigh against employers as if they were a natural 
aristocracy, a hereditary nobility hedged by a divinity which 
no outsider dare penetrate. Those who have made the change 
from workmen to employers will not all speak of it with rap- 
ture. They have found, many of them, that they would have 
done better to bear the ills they had, than fly to others that 
they knew not of. Many a time they have looked back with 
lurking regret on the days when they drew their weekly wages, 
and supplied the wants of their families, as regularly, and with 
as little anxiety, as the sheep in the meadow or the cattle in 
the field supply the wants of themselves and their offspring. 
It was a new and very bitter experience of life they entered on, 
when they grappled with the anxieties of business. Never to 
know exactly how they stood, to be for ever muddling with bills 
and credits, perplexed about markets, worried with bad debts, 
crushed by a losing contract, haunted by the apparition of 
bankruptcy ; to lose their sleep by night and their appetite by 
day; to have their very home-life embittered by cares and 
forebodings, and to find in the very sanctuary of God, where 
they used to enjoy such calm heavenly communion, ten thousand 
worldly thoughts ever ready to rush in and chill all divine and 
blest experiences—all this gave them a new light on the 
pleasures of employers. All men are not fit for the position. 
They have not education enough, brain enough, nerve enough, 
quickness and sagacity enough, patience and application enough 
to sustain its burdens. It should be remembered that a position 
that demands so much in order that its responsibilities may be 
satisfactorily met, must have, on the whole, a higher scale of 
remuneration. Workmen should make up their minds to see 
employers living on a scale of comfort and elegance considerably 
above their own. If it were not so, there would soon be no 
employers whatever, no large contracts, no large works. Society 
would return to a primitive condition, and there could be no 
more contests about sharing wealth, for the simple reason that 
there would no more be any wealth to be shared. 

It remains to be seen whether a part of the increased wages 
of labour, proposed to be secured through the method of an 
artificial scarcity, might not be provided for by a larger price 
being charged for the articles produced. The best way to test 
this argument is to examine its operation carefully in a parti- 
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cular case. Let us take the case of coal-miners for example. 
The president of the Miners’ National Association, when lately 
receiving a testimonial from the Scottish miners, urged the 
shortening of the hours of labour and the keeping down the 
stocks of coals as the best means of securing good wages. Let 
us say, once for all, that we have the greatest sympathy with 
any movement that aims at the shortening of the hours of 
labour as far as is necessary for human health and well-being. 
But this is quite a different thing, and to be aimed at by different 
means, from shortening the hours of labour in order to force up 
wages. Let us suppose, then, the object of the miners’ associa- 
tion gained. The price of coals is forced up in the market. 
On whom does this rise of price press the hardest? On the 
rich man or on the poor? Coals are one of the articles for 
which the poor widow pays a much larger proportion of her 
income than the noble lord. It is a far greater hardship to her 
to pay an additional penny on her bag than the nobleman or 
his steward to write out a cheque to his coal-merchant for a 
hundred pounds in place of ninety. A rise of price on such 
an article as coal sensibly touches the comfort of every humble 
family inthe kingdom. The collier is no doubt better paid, but 
the non-collier has the more to pay. Or let us vary the illustra- 
tion, and take the case of the building trades. When masons, 
bricklayers, carpenters, and plasterers get their wages raised, 
the inevitable consequence is a rise in the rents of houses. 
Here, again, the pressure falls heaviest on the poor. House 
rent is one of those items which, to the poor man, are most 
difficult to meet; and a rise of rent is ever a double grievance, 
since it brings with it a corresponding rise of parochial and 
other rates. It is a more serious evil for the workman to have 
his rent raised from six to eight pounds, than for the merchant 
prince to have to pay for his mansion eight thousand instead of 
six thousand. If we take the case of the iron trades, the effect 
of an increase of prices may not be so direct; but undoubtedly 
it has a bearing on the poor man as well as the rich. Higher 
prices in the iron market imply dearer rails, dearer locomotives, 
dearer wheels and axles, and consequently higher railway fares ; 
dearer grates, iron beds, pots, and locks, and therefore more 
expenditure in household economy. Considering the vast pro- 
portion to which the working classes are customers for all the 
more common products of industry, it is evident that where 
better wages result from higher prices, it is they that will have 
the largest share of the increase to defray. The rise of wages 
will be accompanied by the rise of prices. No doubt the 
working class will be benefited on the whole if wages rise 
generally, because it is not likely that all the articles they 
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require will become proportionally dearer; but it would be an 
obvious fallacy to assume that the benefit of the rise would be 
in proportion to its apparent magnitude, or that the increased 
rate of wages would represent an equal increase of the com- 
modities of life. 

We have yet to examine a very important consequence of 
the policy of stinting labour artificially in order to enhance its 
market value. We have to inquire, What effect will it have 
upon the spirit of industry? and how will it influence that 
character for enterprise and energy which has hitherto been the 
glory of the Anglo-Saxon race? Our answer to this question 
is very simple. Its whole tendency is to paralyse industry and 
enterprise. It reverses the moral conditions on which pros- 
perity and progress depend. We have been accustomed to 
think that the hand of the diligent maketh rich. It has been 
our fancy that a conscientious servant watches the interests of 
his master as if they were his own, and that, according to the 
New Testament doctrine, he will be rewarded for doing so by 
the Great Taskmaster. We have even heard sluggards reproved 
by one who used to be called ‘The Wise Man,’ and sent to the 
ant for a lesson in industry. If the view be correct, that the 
labour of each individual ought to be minimized, in order that 
the more labourers may have work, and that work may com- 
mand the more pay, the sluggard, when employed by a master, 
must be a very patriotic and philanthropic member of society. 
By reducing the amount of labour, he is increasing its market 
value. The pity is that all his comrades do not do the same. 
That greenhorn from the country, who works as diligently as if 
it were a sin to waste time, and who really accomplishes the 
work of two men, is a nuisance; for is he not just preventing 
an additional workman from being employed to do half his 
work? He is causing a man to go idle who might be working, 
and a family to starve who might have bread. Where is this 
reasoning to end? Where or what is the minimum below 
which a day’s work is not to fall? Can it be thought that we 
are in real danger from a policy that outrages the moral 
instincts of every healthy mind? Must we go back to prove 
that, whether one be master or servant, employer or employed, 
‘not slothful in business’ is the right motto for his active 
hours? Shall we get another Hogarth to reverse the pictures 
of the idle and the industrious apprentice? Is the time com- 
ing when parents, sending out their children to work, will 
instruct them to do as little work as may be? We would not 
insult the working people of Great Britain by supposing such 
a thing possible. We have far too high an opinion of their 
moral instincts to fancy that they could ever be led to adopt 
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deliberately such a position. The principle on which some of 
their advisers are now counselling them to proceed has, as 
yet, hardly been seen; it has not been subjected to deliberate 
scrutiny ; it has been made to flit past in twilight hours, casting 
a vague look of friendliness upon toil-worn masses. But ex- 
amined more carefully, we cannot doubt it will be found 
cousin-german to the prophet’s roll—sweet in the mouth, but 
bitter in the belly. 

It may be difficult, and even impossible, to define what con- 
stitutes a fair day’s work. It may be impossible—we believe 
it is impossible—to say how much a man ought to yield toa 
salutary fear of impairing his health or exhausting his strength, 
—how much of what he feels at the moment that he might do, 
he ought not to do, out of regard to these considerations. In 
point of fact, we find that even when men are their own 
masters, they differ infinitely in the view they take of such 
matters. But surely it must be admitted, that in every healthy, 
vigorous, manly nature, there is a spring—an impelling force— 
an évépyea-—that urges him, whatsoever his hand findeth to do, 
to do it with his might, and that the habitual repression of 
this ‘spirit within the wheeis’ of his being would be alike 
unnatural and disastrous. It is through the operation of this 
spirit that all enterprise that has brought glory to its promoters 
has been carried to a successful issue; and the more equally 
the spirit has been diffused among the workers, the more signal 
has been its triumph. Arctic expeditions would have been 
sorry enough undertakings had not the whole crew, from the 
ship-boy upwards, been animated by a common interest in the 
undertaking, and a common desire to contribute all they could 
to its success. Exploring expeditions have been comparatively 
easy when the party were all of Anglo-Saxon blood; but woe 
to the Dr. Livingstone or the Sir Samuel Baker who has had 
to depend for co-operation on idle savages bent only on plunder- 
ing him, or on doing the least possible amount of work for the 
largest possible amount of pay. It is to the prevalence of a 
similar spirit among the whole body of collaborateurs that 
British industry has largely owed its pre-eminence. The 
whole body of workers have brought to bear on the work a 
degree of intelligence and interest beyond the common, and 
have given effect to that inward impulse which has urged them 
to work with a will at the undertaking on hand. The heads 
of the concern have felt confidence in their workers as men of 
principle and men of spirit, who would not let the enterprise 
fail through listless indifference or any other meanness. Let 
these conditions be withdrawn from our industry, and who 
shall say it will not be like Samson with his locks shorn? 
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who shall say that the Anglo-Saxon, minus his Anglo-Saxonism, 
will continue to win the race? Or that colonial and continental 
populations, under the influence of growing freedom and en- 
lightenment, will not be able to keep pace with the people of 
these islands, and that our industry, which, though slow to 
move, is not immoveable, may not find more congenial settle- 
ments beyond the seas ? 


III. We have yet to view trades-unions in their bearing on 
the position of employers. Do they, as practically conducted, 
lead to such interference with the liberty and prerogatives of 
employers as to make the management of a large undertaking 
so difficult and disagreeable a task, that any man of spirit or 
self-respect will shrink from attempting it? Are they, or are 
they not, an intolerable interference with the rights of masters ? 

That the men have a right to combine, and by combination 
arrange the terms on which they will work; and that the mas- 
ters have a right to direct and regulate their undertakings as 
they see fit, are both indefeasible propositions. The difticulty 
lies in adjusting them to each other. In Acts of Parliament, in 
controversial statements, in articles of peace after war has been 
raging, this difficulty is continually apparent. It is easy to say 
a great deal that is true and relevant in support of either of 
these rights. But this is nothing unless you get them fitted 
harmoniously to each other. Usually the collision has occurred 
by one of the parties pushing his claims so far as to jostle the 
cherished rights of the other. The consequence has been the 
awakening of an indignant sense of wrong, and a vehement 
spirit of resistance in the party believed to be invaded. A war 
as pro aris et focis has arisen; not a mere difference as to 
the terms of a bargain, but a bitter civil war, in which each 
party contends as if for life and liberty, heedless of the cost, 
determined to win. The coalmasters in Yorkshire resisted their 
men in 1858, on the ground that ‘the struggle is not based on 
the question of wages alone, but is in fact a struggle for the 
entire mastery between the employers and employed.’ The 
master-engineers in 1851-52 declared, that a great question of 
civil liberty was involved in the uncontrolled right of every 
master to contract for the services of any British subject he 
pleased. They were indignant because the shipwrights on the 
Wear were at that moment on the strike, chiefly on the simple 
ground of their masters venturing to assert their right freely to 
make their own contracts, and for refusing to dismiss their 
labourers, and to engage artisans to perform work that did not 
require skill. Mr. Rennie, an employer very friendly to the 
men, while proud to acknowledge the virtues and value of the 
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artisans of the country, felt that ‘self-respect, as well as pru- 
dence, required the masters to defend themselves and peaceable 
hands from a dictation that was ruinous to both.” The Preston 
masters, in 1853, complained bitterly that irresponsible parties 
interfered with the relation between master and servant, dic- 
tating to the operatives the conditions on which they were per- 
mitted to labour, and protested that to this spirit of dictation 
they could no longer submit. One of them, Mr. Hollins, who 
was willing to comply with the terms asked by the men, shut 
up his mill on the question of authority, whether he was to 
make an independent bargain with his operatives, or to be sub- 
ject to the dictation of a committee of unionists. 

To understand the bearing of this part of the dispute, this 
question of authority, it is necessary to bear in mind the foot- 
ing on which the men desire to stand with their employers in 
exchanging their labour for wages. They wish to be recognised 
as INDEPENDENT PARTIES, having a certain commodity, viz., 
labour, to dispose of, but determined to conserve their liberty 
while bargaining for their labour. As slaves, serfs, villains, or 
knaves, they will not be hired. They will have nothing to do 
with the feudal system. Perhaps they deem their employers 
and themselves pretty much on a level, and hold that the one 
is as much entitled as the other to say what he will do or what 
he will allow. Now, we are quite as ready as they can be to 
throw feudalism to the winds. We gladly and cordially acknow- 
ledge the independence of the workmen. But the very nature 
of the contract they make, to do work for one who has a busi- 
ness to manage, and who is responsible for the articles he pro- 
duces, implies a certain amount of deference to him as the ruling 
or managing power of the concern. A domestic servant, accept- 
ing of a situation in a family, virtually binds herself to recog- 
nise the authority and to conform to the arrangements of the 
heads of the house. A farm-labourer, in like manner, recognises 
the authority of the farmer. And wherever a business has to 
be carried on under the guidance of a responsible head, there 
must be a similar concession. It is he who has to plan and 
arrange how he is to accomplish the work he undertakes. It 
is he who has to make each department of his business fit 
in to the rest. It is he who has to pay wages and all the 
other expenses; it is he who undertakes contracts, becomes 
liable to penalties, has to make good any part of his work 
which may be found defective, and runs the risks of failure 
incidental to all, and especially to large and difficult under- 
takings. When workmen accept employment from such a per- 
son, they must be understood as surrendering their individual 
freedom to the extent which is necessary for enabling him to 
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fulfil the responsibilities of his position. What that amounts 
to, is a question which can never be quite settled on abstract 
principles. Good sense and good feeling on both sides are in- 
dispensable to the comfortable adjustment of such questions. 
But when any flagrant violation of right takes place on either 
side, when the freedom either of masters or men is violently in- 
vaded, or is believed to be violently invaded, there is a fair 
ground for the injured party making a stand, and falling back 
on the rights of free-born men. 

It is a very delicate matter to discuss the conduct of masters 
and men in relation to their mutual freedom, feelings, and 
interests. No doubt there have been, and there are, some 
masters who fail to recognise in their men those feelings of 
independence which they are resolved to assert. The old 
notion of villainage or serfage that lingered so long in the 
Statute-book, has its hold still on the minds of some masters, 
and could they enforce as rigid and unquestioning submission to 
their orders as the commander of a ship of war, they would not 
scruple to do so. Unreasonable expectations, and an intolerant 
and intolerable tone on the part of certain masters, have no 
doubt been the cause of similar conditions and a similar tone on 
the part of the men. The following instance is given by Mr. 
Rupert Kettle, an opponent of strikes and combinations, of the 
way in which disregard of the feelings of the men, unintentional 
probably, has borne the bitterest fruits :— 


‘When the mining district of South Staffordshire was convulsed by 
the last great strike, and when enough of loss had been sustained to 
prove that both parties were thoroughly in earnest, a meeting was 
arranged between a deputation from the masters and a deputation from 
the men. The meeting was fixed for a certain hour, at one of the 
principal hotels in the neighbourhood. At the appointed time the 
workmen’s delegates went to the place of meeting. They were ushered 
into a grand room, in which the masters had been assembled some 
hours before. The men found the negotiants with whom they were 
to meet already seated at a long table, with writing materials before 
each, and their chairman presiding. The men’s delegates were 
directed to a bench at the end of the room as the place provided for 
them. Here they sat in a row, dangling their hats. When all were 
seated, and the scrutinizing eye of ten-master-power upon them, the 
_ masters’ president opened the negotiation with—“ Well, what have 

you chaps got to say for yourselves?’ The question cost the district 
an incalculable sum of money, positively tens of thousands of pounds. 
The asking of it was indeed nothing less than a public calamity. Yet 
the masters’ chairman could have had no intention to wound the sus- 
ceptible pride of the men, for he was naturally most genial and kind- 
hearted. Take another instance. Lately the carpet-weavers of Kid- 
derminster were deeply incensed, and though more prudent counsels 
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prevailed, and a strike was avoided, still the town was thrown into 
great excitement, because the representatives of the masters put on 
their hats and withdrew from a conciliation meeting when the men 
desired them to stay.’ 


Many instances could be given of tyrannical conduct on the 
part of masters when the men have wished respectfully to bring 
grievances under their notice. There have been works where, 
by a law unchangeable as the laws of the Medes and Persians, 
any request for an increase of wages has been followed by imme- 
diate dismissal. There have been employers who have scorn- 
fully refused to negotiate in any shape with their men on the 
subject of work or wages, except in the way of summarily 
dismissing those who have been active in getting up the memo- 
rial or petition which conveyed the request. There have been 
instances in which the men have had to sign their names in the 
form of a ‘round robin,’ to prevent detection of the first signa- 
tures, and consequent dismissal of the parties. All this tends 
to engender a like feeling in the hearts of the men,—a feeling 
which seeks its revenge, and does not spare the class that have 
produced it, when the opportunity comes round. The iron that 
has eaten into their soul makes them hard and regardless when 
their turn has come—when circumstances, for a time at least, 
have given them the whip-hand of their masters, and almost 
enabled them to dictate their terms. 

Then it has become the turn of the masters to wince. In 
the middle of a large contract, or as it was drawing to a close, 
imperative demands have been made, under the instigation of 
the union, for conditions favourable to the men. A shipbuilder, 
under stringent obligation to have a vessel ready by a certain 
day, when she is to proceed ona voyage, possible only at certain 
seasons of the year, or to carry a cargo which cannot be delayed, 
sees the stately and beautiful fabric approaching a finished state. 
Suddenly, like another Tantalus, about to move the cup to his 
lips, he finds it dashed from his hands. A strike occurs among 
the workmen. The demands are peculiarly vexatious and an- 
noying to him. The benefit which some of them may bring 
to the men is out of all proportion to the annoyance they will 
cause to him. His dilemma is very disagreeable. Should he 
refuse to comply, he is unable to deliver the ship, and is com- 
pelled to pay heavy penalties. Should he yield, his self-respect 
is wounded, and, moreover, he feels that should a similar demand 
be repeated, he is helpless in the hands of the men. Of course, 
he will be most chary of new contracts; and the shipowner 
who employs him will be chary of giving him fresh orders, 
which, not being implemented at the stipulated time, may 
derange the whole current of his business. No doubt, the work- 
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man has had his triumph. The union has turned the tables on 
the employer, and shown that labour is the true master. But 
such victories are too Pyrrhus-like to excite much satisfaction 
in rational men. Of the many thousands of shipbuilders who 
have been going idle during this fearful winter on the banks of 
the Thames, the Tyne, the Wear, the Mersey, or the Clyde, not 
a few are, doubtless, lamenting the tactics in which they may 
have lately been glorying. They have found that the ordinary 
fluctuations of trade are quite sufficient to derange or arrest the 
operations of the shipbuilding yard, and that there is little need 
to add to the embarrassment by a course which alike discourages 
the shipowner from giving fresh orders, and the shipbuilder 
from engaging to fulfil them. 

The actual state of feeling prevalent among employers in 
reference to the proceedings of trades-unions, may be gathered 
from the following extract from a leading article in The Builders’ 
Trade Circular of December 27, 1866, the organ of the master 
builders. After referring to the manner in which efforts to 
obtain an increase of wages are made, the writer goes on— 


‘But it is altogether apart from questions of rates of wages that we 
would join issue with the advocates of trade-unions as they are at 
present conducted. These unions are now, and have for some time 
been, persistently interfering with freedom of trade, both as regards the 


master, and, still more oppressively, as regards the man. If they 
have their way, the old idea of a “ Master Builder” will soon be an 
anachronism. That idea involved somewhat that of a commander of 
a company of volunteers. No man need enlist. But every man who 
does enlist accepts the conditions previously laid down both as to pay 
and as to duty. And if after experience of them he does not like 
them, he can quit the service. The greatest enterprises, both civil 
and military, that the world has ever seen, have been accomplished by 
such companies. But we are told that this is an unjust and tyrannical 
arrangement. We are to give up this idea, and in lieu thereof to take 
up one similar to that which used to actuate the Dutch and other 
republics. We are to be nominal commanders, but we are to be 
accompanied by civil commissioners, who are to direct all our goings, 
and who can veto all our plans. But we are even worse off than a poor 
Dutch general under such circumstances ; for while their High Mighti- 
nesses thus thwarted him, they at least paid the troopers; but we are 
to be providers of the pay and other capital required, while their 
“High Mightinesses,” the leaders of trade-unions, dictate to us what 
we shall do, and how. And this dictation extends to every part of 
our business. As the President of the Association said at Edinburgh, 
“We have had rules introduced into our trade as to the number of 
apprentices we must employ, the men we must employ, and the men 
we must not employ. We have been directed that certain men, and 
they only, must erect a scaffold, and certain other men, and they only, 
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must go on it when erected.” And not only so, we are dictated to as 
to the material we must use, the place at which it shall be worked, and 
the means by which we shall work it.’ 


Nor is this the ne plus ultra of the dictation complained of. 
In the Builders’ Circular for Jan. 17, 1867, it is stated that Mr. 
Holroyd, a master plasterer of Bradford, had just received the 
following official letter from the Bradford Plasterers’ Union :— 


*‘ BRADFORD, Jan. 7, 1867. 
‘Mr. C. Hotroyp,—We, the Operative Plasterers of Bradford, do 
hereby give you notice, that all your sons that are working as plasterers, 
which are above twenty-one years of age, are requested to join the 
society on or before Saturday next; and failing to do so, all our men 
will cease work on Monday morning next, and not return again, unless 
you pay all the expenses of the strike.-—We remain, yours, 
‘Tae Operative PLasterers or Braprorp.’ 


Mr. Holroyd may surely be congratulated on one thing—the 
faith reposed in the filial duty of his sons. But if the three 
young Holroyds, ‘which are above twenty-one years of age, 
should choose to act for themselves, and decline the society, 
what must become of the father? The payment of the fine 
will be found to be no empty threat ; for nothing is more com- 
mon than for masters to be called to pay the expenses of strikes 
caused by their alleged violation of the rules of the trade. The 
journal quoted from mentions the case of a plasterer in Glas- 
gow, who in this way had lately to pay a fine of forty pounds. 
As another sample of the kind of letters which masters are in 
the habit of receiving, we give the following :— 

‘ Soctety-HovusE oF OPERATIVE PAINTERS, 
* Held at the Cross-Keys, Byard Lane. 

‘Srr,—It Having been represented to us that you have an Indivi- 
dual in your Employ of the name of G. Willson—who his a person 
that refuses to become a member of Our Respectable Body—Conse- 
quently it becomes necessary for our Interference for the protection of 
the Members under your Employ. We therefore Respectfully Inform 
you that unless you Immediately discharge the said G. Willson. We 
shall withhold from you the services of those Individuals who belong to us 
and in your Employ.—By Order. Samt— W— Reeve, Sectry.’ 


As warm friends of the working classes, we say that such 
letters are simply lamentable. We cannot conceive the possi- 
bility of the policy that dictates them issuing in anything but 
disaster. We would appeal to any candid workman, Is this the 
way you would be done by, if you were a master? Or can you 
fancy a master, with due self-respect, not feeling bitterly 
aggrieved by such attempts at dictation by his men ? 

There are other aspects of the recent policy of trades-unions, 
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besides those we have dwelt on, at which we must briefly glance. 
There is its bearing, for example, on the stability of our industry. 
We have examined most of what has been written on this sub- 
ject, especially the letters of Messrs. Creed and Williams, but we 
have not been convinced that as yet, at all events, much trade 
has been driven out of the country in consequence of the disputes 
between labour and capital. It has always been a ready argu- 
ment, when a strike occurred, that the trade would be ruined by 
it. In the excited state of men’s minds at present, the argument 
has been brandished with more than usual vehemence. But the 
returns of the Board of Trade exhibit no falling off in our in- 
dustry, even in those departments that have been most affected 
by trades-unions. If locomotives have been built in Belgium, 
and if door and window-frames have been imported from 
Sweden, it is quite possible that the same things might have 
been done had the labour-market at home remained perfectly 
free from disturbance. The rising spirit of enterprise abroad, 
the increased facilities of transport, and the great pressure on 
the home-market might quite possibly have given rise to these 
or to similar transactions. 

But though there is not evidence that much harm has been 
done as yet, there is ample reason to apprehend it, if the pre- 
sent state of things should goon. Every man of common sense 
must see that a disturbed state of the labour-market is essen- 
tially most injurious to the prosperity of trade. The master 
engineers put the case strongly for the British capitalist in a 
statement drawn cut by them in 1851-52 :— 

‘ Afraid to subject himself to the repetition of practices which present 
to him only the alternative betwixt heavy fines for failure of contracts, 
or loss of business-character, and exorbitant remuneration for inferior 
skill, the master declines otherwise profitable orders, draws his opera- 
tions narrower, and diminishes the demand for labour ; and this dread, 
spreading generally through the trade, and too amply justified by 
offensive interference, forced upon every master, induces a universal 
disposition to decline the most valuable custom, and thereby seriously 
to depress the business and circumscribe the employment of the 
country.’ 

It is evident, too, that the British manufacturer may soon look 
for much keener competition with foreign nations than he has 
hitherto had. International exhibitions are stimulating the 
nations in the race of industry. Emperors are propounding 
that the policy of their empires is not war but peace. ‘The 
development of the country’s resources’ is becoming the watch- 
word of statesmen. The success of England’s free-trade policy 
is breaking almost everywhere the bonds of protection. Facili- 
ties of communication and of correspondence are making distant 
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countries like the provinces of one kingdom. Young nationali- 
ties, like those of Prussia and Italy, are becoming conscious of 
an energy that must have an outlet somehow. And it is well 
known that in continental countries work can be done cheaper 
than at home. From every quarter the warning comes to Great 
Britain to be on the alert. An able writer in the Economist of 
January 19, remarks :—‘ We have watched the approaches of 
foreign competition for a long series of years, and have from 
time to time warned our readers of the coming certainty. . . . 
The danger is no bugbear; but neither is it a matter for 
panic or despair. That the present is a very critical time 
for the interests of British industry can hardly be doubted. 
But though appearances are at present ugly, we have great 
confidence in the return of that good sense and good feeling 
which have so often seemed on the eve of forsaking us, but 
through God’s mercy have always returned when peril was 
near. 

We are glad to find some indications, on the part even of the 
advanced guard of the unionist army, of the necessity of 
caution :— 


‘Labour, in certain departments,’ said The Beehive newspaper a 
few weeks ago, ‘has lately achieved decided victories ; but it may, by 
going too far, come to be terribly defeated. And if any one says there 
is now no danger, we differ from them. . . . Our sympathies and in- 
terests are with advances, but we must go on safe grounds. We thus 
see, and therefore say, that it is the prudent policy and the true wis- 
dom of the existing well-paid trades, to maintain their present position ; 
and certainly, just now, cease to agitate either for time or wages. . . . 
Already the advantages gained by their union action are attracting the 
floating workers of other districts, and their pits will soon be overflooded 
with labourers, to their own detriment. They will be overstocked 
by labour ; while, if they restrict work, or advance prices further, they 
will drive trade to other districts more favourable to the masters. Be- 
sides, they will compel the coal-masters to united action and efforts for 
self-preservation.’ 


The bearing of trades-unions on the higher interests of the 
working classes is an important subject, but it does not afford 
many satisfactory results. It is probable that in promoting 
acuteness, knowledge of the world, self-denial, perseverance, and 
endurance, the policy of trades-unions, with their strikes and 
sufferings, has done a measure of good. But, on the other hand, 
it is a terrible ordeal to any man, or body of men, to be engaged 
in a perpetual struggle for money. It may be a duty; that we 
cannot deny ; but God help the man on whom the duty is laid! 
How shall he be protected from the secularizing, pulverizing 
influence of such a conflict ? How shall he be made to feel that 
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‘a man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of the things that 
he possesseth?’ It is not without significance that at this very 
time a conference has been held to discuss the reasons for the 
general alienation of skilled workmen in England from the 
public services of religion. We are glad to observe that Mr. 
Potter was a member of that conference, and that he showed a 
lively interest in the endeavour to promote a more religious 
spirit in workmen. But we doubt whether, as a rule, the lead- 
ing spirits of the union are very zealous in this cause. We 
miss, in the columns of The Beehive, anything indicative of a 
living interest in the progress of education and temperance, or 
in any of those movements which aim at promoting the higher 
and more spiritual interests of the masses. We are concerned 
to find little or nothing indicative of a comprehensive view of 
what bears on the welfare of the working millions, the cultiva- 
tion of their taste, the improvement of their domestic condition, 
the purification of their character, the elevation of their recrea- 
tions, or even the economization of their earnings. We cannot 
find evidence that the mere agitation for wages tends to urge 
them forward in any of the higher walks of attainment and 
character. And when strikes occur, though there is usually a 
marvellous display of steadfast endurance and self-denial, we 
doubt whether the permanent effect on the character is bene- 
ficial. To have the habits of daily industry interrupted, to be 
thrown into loose and irregular ways of spending time, to have 
the mind kept in a state of constant excitement, cherishing a 
sense of wrong, and a vague expectation of a remedy so slow of 
coming that the heart becomes sick in waiting for it, cannot be 
a good state for most. The greater part may probably return 
to regular habits and plodding industry; but in the case of 
some, a disorderly life will show the effects of the derangement 
to which their habits have been exposed. Nor must we over- 
look the effect of the present agitation on the temper of em- 
ployers, or the discouragement which it entails on all who 
desire to promote friendly bonds between them and their work- 
men. ‘Commercial philanthropy’ is at a discount, and efforts 
to get the ‘Heads’ to care for the ‘Hands’ in the world of 
labour, are little better than sneered at. The friends of the 
working man are told that their labours are producing the very 
opposite effects to those which they aim at; and they almost 
need to be ready with an apology for what but lately seemed, 
as indeed it is, one of the noblest of causes—the effort to raise 
the masses higher in all that makes human beings great and 
good and happy. 


What then is to be done? No one can look on the present 
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relations of capital and labour, and say contentedly that the 
best or the only policy is just to leave things as they are. On 
the other hand, it may be that the whole subject has not been 
sufficiently investigated or considered, to enable us as yet to 
say with certainty what ought to be done. This, we own, is 
our own impression. In this view, we welcome the Royal Com- 
mission just appointed to inquire into the subject, although it 
can do little more than furnish materials for public discussion 
and opinion. Meanwhile, the suggestions we have to offer 
must be presented somewhat cautiously, more light being 
needed on several points to justify more dogmatic conclusions. 

In the first place, then, as to trades-unions, we do not agree 
with those who, in present circumstances, would leave to them 
no functions except those of benevolence,—to care for the sick, 
the aged, the disabled, or the unemployed. This, beyond doubt, 
is of great importance, and it is the sphere in which most 
direct good may be done, with the smallest deduction or draw- 
back. But, at the same time, we think that until something 
better be established to supersede them, there is a legitimate 
function for trades-unions, in connexion with the remuneration 
of labour. The labourer, in his individual capacity, negotiates 
at a disadvantage with the capitalist. The cause of this is that, 
as Adam Smith remarks, 


‘ Masters are everywhere in a sort of tacit, but constant and uniform 
combination, not to raise the wages of labour above their actual rate. 
To violate this combination is everywhere a most unpopular action, 
and a sort of reproach to a master among his neighbours or equals. 
We seldom, indeed, hear of this combination, because it is the usual, 
and, as one may say, the natural state of things, which nobody ever 
hears of.’ 


This being the case with masters, it is almost a necessity for 
the men to combine. And if it be right to combine, it may 
in certain circumstances be a duty to strike. But it would 
be of vast importance if this right to strike were only exer- 
cised on very rare occasions, and if the union operated chiefly 
in the way of giving weight to the representations of the men, 
in any dispute between them and their masters. A union-execu- 
tive, characterized by wisdom, moderation, and good feeling, 
and never interfering without good cause, might become a great 
moral power, whose influence would be almost irresistible. But 
if it be asked, What is the likelihood in practice of such a state 
of things ? we are bound to answer, Hardly any. 

One thing seems to us very plain ; it is a perilous thing for 
the working man when employers are driven into closer and 
more formal combinations than those to which Adam Smith 
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adverts. For these informal combinations still leave to the 
workman the benefit of a certain amount of competition among 
employers for his services, especially in busy times. But when 
employers are driven into formal combinations, this advantage 
is lost to the workman. Employers then act as one man, and 
when refused by one the workman has no chance of getting his 
terms from another. In ordinary circumstances, employers do 
not relish the trouble and difficulty incident to a combination. 
It is when they are unusually goaded and annoyed that they 
resort to this step, and its painful accompaniment, the lock-out. 
Of course we do not say that the circumstance of the masters 
combining, or declaring a lock-out, is in itself a proof that the 
men have done wrong; but it is a proof that matters have 
reached a serious crisis for the workman. It is a proof that he 
is about to lose a natural ally—the competition of employers 
for his services, and to encounter a formidable foe. It is as if 
the social barometer were pointing to Stormy, and warning him 
to retrace his steps. In most cases, certainly, where employers 
resort to combinations and lock-outs, there is room for inquiry 
whether they may not have received some unwarrantable pro- 
vocation, that has roused them to a step which nature abhors, 
and which must be a very miserable one to all concerned. 

Yet it is the universal remark that of late years lock-outs 
have become very frequent. They are said to be ‘alarmingly on 
the increase. A great conference of trade-delegates of the 
United Kingdom was held last July in Sheffield, expressly to 
consider what steps ought to be taken to counteract them. One 
of the speakers remarked that there was hardly a movement by 
workmen but the opposing weapon of lock-out was resorted to, 
and pointed in illustration to the great lock-out in London, the 
lock-out in 1865 in the iron trade in Staffordshire, the disturb- 
ances in Sheffield, the lock-out on the Clyde, and the lock-out 
in the Staffordshire potteries. We cannot refer with much satis- 
faction to the proceedings of this conference. Alarmed at the 
progress of combination among masters, it could only think of 
meeting the evil by an enlarged combination among workmen. 
A few of the speakers ventured to hint that the men were re- 
sponsible for most of the lock-outs, but Mr. Troup ridiculed 
their ‘ penitential psalms,’ and told them to think of all the 
good things that had lately come out of the misery of strikes to 
the working man. The vista opened by the Sheffield confer- 
ence is not a cheering one. If the men combine the more to 
resist the masters, will not the masters combine the more to 
resist the men? Shall we not by and by have two colossal 
confederations in mutual conflict, that of labour against capital, 
and that of capital against labour? And which of the two will 
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be first exhausted? And while they are exterminating each 
other, what will become of our industry ? 

Another remedy that has been proposed for the prevailing 
evils is Arbitration. Courts of Conciliation are proposed to be 
formed, on a basis similar to the Conseils des Prud’ hommes of 
France and Belgium, for the settlement of trade disputes. A 
Bill for this purpose was introduced in the House of Lords by 
Lord St. Leonards, during last session of Parliament. That 
measure, however, was withdrawn, because the masters did not 
like it. Lord St. Leonards had said that he would not go on 
with it unless both masters and operatives were in favour of it. 
The masters were not satisfied, but as his Lordship thinks that 
their objection may be arranged, he has again introduced his 
Bill during the present session. 

In one well-known and interesting case, that of the Wolver- 
hampton Building Trades, the method of arbitration has been 
adopted for the settlement of disputes, and has been found to 
answer remarkably well. In the spring of 1865, there was a 
strike impending in the building trades of that town. The 
Mayor called a public meeting of the trades, to devise, if pos- 
sible, a remedy. One branch of the trade, the carpenters and 
joiners, appointed six delegates to confer with six delegates of 
the masters, and endeavour to arrange their differences. The 
twelve delegates met in March, elected a chairman-umpire, 
discussed a code of trade rules, and came to an agreement upon 
them. In November a difference arose which required adjust- 
ment ; the delegates were called together, and the umpire gave 
a decision on the case. One of the rules was, that the code 
should continue in operation from May to May, but that if any 
alteration were proposed, notice should be given, and the Court 
called in the previous January. In January 1866, alterations 
were proposed and considered, and harmoniously settled. The 
same method has been at work in other towns, and with similar 
success. 

It has, indeed, been doubted whether arbiters are competent 
to decide all the questions that are liable to arise between 
masters and men. The matter in dispute, the masters have 
sometimes said, is of a private nature; it involves a detail in 
the management of our business ; and we can trust no one with 
the settlement of it, because no one can know so well about it 
as we do. But whether or not such courts of conciliation would 
be competent to decide in every case of disagreement between 
employers and labourers, there can be no doubt that they might 
bring to an end, or wholly prevent, a great amount of miserable 
wrangling. That which begins as a difference about a bargain 
often degenerates into a keen, bitter, unreasoning party contest. 
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The parties become incapable of coming to an agreement; the more 
they meet the more they wrangle, and the more-bitter becomes 
the strife. In such a case, a court of conciliation would have 
little difficulty in settling the dispute. The spread of the con- 
flagration would be arrested, and a bitter and lasting alienation 
between masters and men prevented. 

The gradual growth of courts of conciliation, or of committees 
of arbitration, would greatly lessen the necessity for the action 
of trades-unions. These might continue to exist for a time, 
but as disputes would be otherwise disposed of, their economic 
function might gradually cease and determine. 

A third proposed method of obviating the evils now so 
prevalent is that of co-operation. Under this general term, 
workmen might either carry on business together, being masters 
and operatives in one; or the workmen might have an interest 
in the profits of the business, either as shareholders of its capital, 
or as recipients of a stated bonus, where the business was 
profitable, in addition to their wages. The success of the plan 
of a bonus out of profits has been so far evinced in the case of 
the Methley Collieries, and in other instances where it has 
been tried. But a much wider induction of facts is needed to 
show whether this plan could be worked extensively in practice. 
The inquiries of the Commission might very profitably be directed 
to this important question. 

It is remarkable that the methods of conciliation and co- 
operation find more favour among foreign workmen than among 
those of Britain. Atthe International Congress of Geneva this 
was apparent ; the Continental delegates inclining to the more 
peaceful methods of solving the problem of capital and labour ; 
while the British were more disposed to rely on combination. 

Lastly, we are not to forget, among the means of putting an 
end to the present disastrous strife, the promotion of a spirit 
of sympathy and mutual regard. Nothing is more apparent 
in the history of this subject, than that this spirit, where it 
has existed, has been the means of either preventing strifes 
altogether, or of causing them to be speedily adjusted. Em- 
ployers who have shown a friendly interest in the welfare of 
their men, and who have treated them with kindly consideration, 
have not had much difficulty in settling wages or other points 
in dispute, except when their people have been overruled by a 
distant union-executive. Such interference of unions has 
given rise to the most distressing results. Nothing can be more 
painful than the sight of a workshop driven into war with a 
kind-hearted and considerate employer by the indiscriminate 
commands of a union, whose motto seems to be, 

‘Tros Tyriusque mihi nullo discrimine agetur.’ 
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The statement of Sir Charles Fox at a recent meeting we 
thoroughly indorse :— 


‘Tt had fallen to his lot to have the management of large numbers 
of working people, and his experience went to prove that if they were 
dealt with as Christian and rational beings, and not as cold chisels, to 
be laid aside when done with, the best feeling could prevail between 
employers and employed. At one time he had 12,000 men to super- 
intend, and though they had had several strikes, they always came to 
terms, because he said to them, ‘ Send a few men to have a talk with 
me,” and thus an amicable arrangement had always been arrived at.’ 


It has been remarked, that strikes are seldom got up by the 
old hands that have been long in the employment of a master, 
but by comparative strangers, who seem to have a vocation for 
wandering hither and thither, and exciting disaffection and 
revolt. Nothing would be more to be regretted, in connexion 
with the present agitation, than that it should have the effect 
of discouraging kindly employers in their philanthropic and 
Christian efforts to promote the good of their workmen, or that 
it should fill the hearts of workmen with bitter jealousy and 
dislike towards masters really anxious, if they knew how, to do 
their duty. 

In writing, on the 16th July last, to the Secretary of the 
London Trades’ Council, Lord St. Leonards remarked :—‘ The 
operatives as well as the masters cannot lose sight of the alarm 
which exists in the public mind at the vast spread, throughout 
the land, of strikes and lock-outs.’ Would it not be well for 
both parties now to proclaim a truce, and endeavour to devise 
a method of settling their differences worthy of the most 
civilized and the most Christian country of Europe ? 
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Art. IIl.—1. Georgii Buchanani, Scoti, Poetarum sui seculi facile 
Principis, Opera Omnia, ad optimorum codicum fidem summo 
studio recognita et castigata. Curante THOMA RUDDIMANNO, 
A.M. Edinburgh, 1715. 

2. Memoirs of the Life and Writings of George Buchanan. By 
Davi Irvine, LL.D. Second Edition. Edinburgh, 1817. 


THE fate of those men of genius who in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries employed the Latin language as their 
instrument for acting upon the intellect of Europe, has been 
something altogether peculiar, and to which no parallel can be 
found in the history of literature. The old classic writers still 
live. The old modern writers still live. There are students 
of Horace and Cicero; there are students of Chaucer and 
Montaigne. But to be at once a classic neglected by scholars, 
and a modern neglected by readers for amusement, is a destiny 
of curious hardness; and it is the destiny of the great men, 
one of whom we have chosen for our subject on this occasion. 
Nobody is entitled to say that they have become obsolete for 
want of those literary qualities, the want of which, in a general 
way, not unnaturally consigns the medizval chroniclers to 
lasting obscurity. On the contrary, they were in constant 
familiarity with literatures of which the chroniclers had heard 
only a faint echo; and they had learned to develop their powers 
in every direction which has since been taken by the European 
intellect. The mere talents of Erasmus were certainly not 
inferior to those of Voltaire. There is as good, rich, sly, 
sarcastic portraiture of monkery in the Lpistole Obscurorum 
Virorum as in Rabelais. The Scaligerana has not less sense 
and wit than the recorded Table-Talk of Walpole or Rogers. 
Yet the names of Erasmus, Von Hiitten, Joseph Scaliger, or 
our own Buchanan, resemble nothing so much as the V.R.’s 
or other royal initials, the day after an illumination. They 
may still be made out on the walls; but the light has gone 
from them; and the casual passer-by perhaps wonders why 
they have not been taken down before. The better these 
memorable writers did their work, the worse it has proved for 
them. They were classics in the interest of the modern world, 
and moderns in the interest of the classical world. They spent 
their lives in uniting the two; and now they cannot be said to 
have a place in either. Modern Europe has as little grateful 
recollection of them as a pair of young lovers—made one—has 
of the parson without whom their union could not have taken 
place. 

We are unwilling to believe that Scotland has been more 
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ungrateful to George Buchanan than other countries to their 
heroes of the same class. The edition of his works by Rud- 
diman is a literary monument as honourable as the edition 
of Erasmus by Le Clere. Something was done for his bio- 
graphy by George Chalmers; and it was written by Dr. 
Irving with much good sense, and much solid research. His 
Latin version of the Psalms was long used in our schools; and 
his portrait adorns the cover of the most famous of our periodi- 
cals. Nevertheless, what Father Prout said is very true: we 
are more apt to glory in his reputation than to read his works. 
And, perhaps, we hardly appreciate the immense importance of 
that reputation to our literary dignity in Europe. When all is 
said and done, we Scots have at best produced three writers of 
European influence and celebrity; George Buchanan in the 
sixteenth, David Hume in the eighteenth, and Walter Scott 
in the nineteenth century. This calculation involves no dis- 
respect to the memory of Burns or Adam Smith, because Burns 
was hampered by the limitations of his culture, his subjects, 
and his language; and Smith devoted himself mainly to one 
study, connected only with one side of human affairs, and has 
not even yet penetrated with complete success the Continental 
mind and Continental legislation. Now, of the three, the three 
who keep the citadel of our fame for us, Buchanan was the 
earliest. The Scottish genius had brairded before his day, but 
had never ripened into grain to be eaten as bread. From many 
passages in Erasmus, it is clear that we were only beginners in 
letters before Buchanan’s time. He it was who made us famous 
from the Vistula to the Tagus, and gave us a national name in 
literature by his pen, as Bruce had given us a national name in 
politics by his sword. Of such a man, every Scot ought to 
have something like a familiar image in his mind; and every 
Scot ought te know by what labours, and kind of labours, his 
fame was achieved. 

It is not known to which of the races making up our nation- 
ality the ancestors of Buchanan belonged. The name in itself 
proves nothing, because it was taken from the lands which they 
gained, and lands were gained not by Celts only, but by Nor- 
wegians, Angles, Saxons, and Normans. It is certain, however, 
that he was a cadet of the Buchanans of that Ik, and came of 
a family which he has himself described as magis vetusta quam 
opulenta. Like every Scotsman of that age, Knox included, he 
had a vein of feudalism in him; and the late Mr. Joseph 
Robertson well pointed out that as ‘a Lennox man’ hostile to 
the Hamiltons, he showed his breed and his associations in his 
politics. He was born about the beginning of February 1506, 
in a humble house called the Moss, in the parish of Killearn, 
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Stirlingshire ; being the third son of Thomas Buchanan (second 
son of Thomas Buchanan of Drummakill) by Agnes Heriot, 
daughter of Heriot of Trabroun in the Eastern Lowlands. The 
family fortunes were at a low ebb; and no peasant’s son could 
well have had a harder fight of it than this poor scion of an old 
Dumbartonshire house from the neighbourhood of Loch Lomond. 
His father was cut off early by the stone. His grandfather, 
who survived, was a bankrupt. And the family, of five sons 
and three daughters, were painfully brought up by their mother, 
who engaged in farming, and provided for them as best she 
could, in the old rugged frugal Scotch way. George was a 
clever lad, and showed some promise at the local schools, though 
he ought to have told us to which of them he was sent. He 
was seven years old when FLODDEN was fought,—quite old 
enough to feel a shudder of sympathy with the thrill of anguish 
that the bloody news sent through Scotland. Probably there 
were tears in the modest household when that news came. For 
we all know how— 


‘ Far on the left, unseen the while, 
Stanley broke Lennox and Argyle, 
Though there the Western mountaineer 
Rushed with bare bosom on the spear.’ 


And districts and names were so linked together in those days, 
that a disaster pierced to the hearts of a hundred families, and 
plunged them in a common grief. 

The promise which George Buchanan showed in the scholis 
patriis, whichever they were, already referred to, induced his 
uncle, James Heriot, to send’ him to school in Paris in 1520. 
Here we have one fruit of the old French ailiance, and a very 
pleasant one. Buchanan worked hard at Latin. But within 
two years his kind uncle died; want and sickness pressed to- 
gether upon him, and he was forced to return home. He gave 
a year to the care of his health; and in the winter of 1523 
served a campaign on the Borders with the Duke of Albany, 
the Regent, who had come over with a body of French auxili- 
aries to make war on the English. The great question whether 
Scotland, now passing from the medizval into the modern life, 
was to develop under Continental or English influences, was fit- 
fully settling itself, sometimes in sharp paroxysms, sometimes 
in slow struggles. It was to be Buchanan’s destiny to arrive 
through a Continental experience, and yet liking the Continent, 
at English politics. His immediate motive now was to see a 
little of war as a part of education. Long afterwards, he ex- 
pressed his opinion that there was much more affinity between 
the literary and the military intellect than was vulgarly sup- 
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posed. This, too, was characteristically Scotch in him, and 
akin to the spirit in which Scott worked at his Dalgettys and 
Bradwardines. The one campaign of Buchanan, however, was 
not a satisfactory experience. The Regent’s army besieged 
Werk, but was beaten off. The Scots forces were not agreed 
on the policy of continuing the war at that time. And as 
they made their way homewards by Eccles and Lauder, a storm 
of snow in the night fell heavily upon man and cattle. The 
young adventurer’s health again gave way, and for the rest of 
the winter he was confined to his bed. 

Early in the spring of 1524, Buchanan was sent to St. 
Andrews, which he entered as a pauper, that is, as a bursar or 
exhibitioner,—a fact which we owe to the industry of George 
Chalmers, who had the registers searched! Here he attended 
the lectures of John Mair or Major (solo cognomine Major), who 
was then teaching what he himself called Dialectics, but what 
Buchanan preferred to call Sophistics. Major moved to Paris, 
and Buchanan followed him, on which simple basis of fact was 
built up a grave charge of ‘ ingratitude’ against George, because 
he afterwards pelted the old theologian with a classic epigram, 
neat as a pebble from the Ilissus. But in their anxiety to 
prove the ingratitude, these calumniators forget to prove the 
obligation. We shall find the same injustice being done to our 
scholar at a later period. It was during this second residence 
in Paris that Buchanan first fell under the suspicion of Luther- 
anism, and for two years he had a sore struggle with evil for- 
tune. However, he fought his way through all hardships. He 
had become a Bachelor of Arts in St. Andrews. He became 
Bachelor, and Master, and Procurator of the German nation in 
the Scottish College of Paris in 1528 and 1529, and for three 
years presided over a grammar-class in the College of St. Barbe. 
What kind of life that was he has told us in the first poem in 
his Book of Elegies, the subject of which is Quam misera sit 
conditio docentium literas humaniores Lutetie. The wretched 
master, he says, is old before his time. He has a crew to teach 
whom nothing can keep in order but flagellation ; and whom 
even flagellation fails to make learn. Poverty is his habitual 
companion at bed and board. ‘Go then,’ he exclaims, ‘ sterile 
Muses, and seek another servant. Our lot and our inclination 
call us elsewhere :— 

‘Ite igitur, Musee steriles, aliumque ministrum 
Queerite : nos alio sors animusque vocat.’ 


1 Chalmers’s Life of Ruddiman, p. 312. This sort of investigation was 
Chalmers’s great merit. His politics were violent, and his style absurdly 
turgid ; while of his ignorance of Latin some curious proofs can be produced. 
Among these we rank his denying that Buchanan was the author of his very 
characteristic autobiography. 
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The new occupation which he had found was that of domestic 
preceptor to the young Gilbert Kennedy, Earl of Cassilis, whose 
father had been murdered in the prime of life by James Hamil- 
ton the Bastard, a very few years before. To him Buchanan 
dedicated his first work, a translation into Latin of Thomas 
Linacre’s Rudiments of Latin Grammar, and he lived with him 
for five years. When the Earl returned to Scotland, Buchanan 
accompanied him, and stayed with him at his seat in Ayrshire, 
in which county, and Wigtonshire, an Earl of Cassilis of those 
days was late tyrannus :!— 


‘*Twixt Wigton and the toun of Ayr, 
Portpatrick and the Cruives of Cree, 
No man need hope for to bide there, 
Unless he court with Kennedy.’ 


This residence at the young Earl’s chateau led to an event of 
importance in Buchanan’s life. He amused his leisure there by 
writing the Somnium,a satire on the Franciscans, who soon 
heard of it, and watched for an opportunity to do the author a 
mischief. The friars and monks of those days were very dif- 
ferent from the early men who exercise so much fascination 
over the genius of the Count of Montalembert; and the men of 
letters, especially the humorists and satirists, seem to have 
had a loathing for them, such as, long before, Juvenal had for 
sham Stoics, and, long afterwards, Moliére had for the models 
of Tartuffe. They were greasy, lazy, ignorant, cruel,—not un- 
worthy champions of a Church which was rotten to the roots, 
gorged with wealth ill gotten and ill spent ; and whose prelates, 
at_ once oppressors of the poor and corrupters of the rich, came 
from the embraces of harlots, and palaces the neighbourhood of 
which swarmed with their bastards, to preside at the burnings 
of the holiest and wisest men of the nation. The known enmity 
of the Franciscans stimulated the growing Lutheranism of 
Buchanan. And he soon had an opportunity of turning the 
Somnium, a comparatively light and playful satire, into a satire 
of which neither Juvenal nor Swift would be ashamed. He 
had been presented to James the Fifth, and when his connexion 
with Lord Cassilis ceased, James made him tutor to James 
Stewart, his natural son by Elizabeth Shaw of the Sauchie 
family.” A similar duty had been discharged by Erasmus for 


1 It was the son of Buchanan’s pupil who roasted the Abbot or Commen- 
dator of Crossraguel in his vault at Dunure, a playfulness of the old school 
which seems to have deeply impressed the imagination of Mr. Froude. 

2 One of the rare slips of the accurate Ruddiman was his confounding this 
James Stewart with the celebrated Regent,—a mistake all the stranger, be- 
cause, in dedicating the Franciscanus to the Regent thirty years afterwards, 
Buchanan tells him that he was appointed by the King to educate his son, 
which would have been a ridiculous piece of information to the son himself. 
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a natural son of James the Fourth, who fell with his father at 
Flodden. While Buchanan was engaged upon it, in 1537, 
James brought over from France his young bride Magdalen, 
whose death in less than two months after her arrival caused 
such general sorrow in Scotland, that Buchanan says it gave 
the first occasion to the use of mourning in that country. Soon 
after her death, there was a talk of a conspiracy against the 
King, and James, who thought the Franciscans had acted 
insincerely about it, called Buchanan to him one day at Court, 
and asked him to write a poem against them. Buchanan, feel- 
ing that this was a task which it was dangerous either to refuse 
or to perform, brought a half-harmless production, which he 
hoped would pass as a compromise; but the King wanted 
something sharp and pointed, acre et aculeatum. The result 
was the Franciscanus, which now opens the second part of the 
second volume of Ruddiman’s edition. It is a long satirical 
poem in sonorous hexameters, occupying seventeen folio pages. 
He sets out by warning a young fellow who had some thoughts 
of becoming a Franciscan what kind of men they were. In 
the first place, the order is recruited, he says, from the ranks of 
those born to nothing, and who take up sanctity as a livelihood ; 
who have a harsh stepmother, perhaps, or a hard father; who 
don’t like school and study, from their stupidity, and whom 
laziness and feebleness make unfit for the oar and the plough. 
Then, there are the fanatical candidates and the greedy ones, 
who hope to prey on the superstition of the vulgar; and a 
darker school of hypocrites, who look to the grey garb, the cord, 
and the cowl as disguises favourable to a life of secret crime. 
What those crimes were Buchanan tells us with the most pun- 
gent frankness, in a part of the poem where he ironically intro- 
duces a veteran of the society teaching his young neophytes 
how to impose upon and enjoy the world. It may suffice to 
say that debauchery and fraud are far from being the worst of 
them, and that the Scotch religious of that day had some curi- 
ous points of resemblance to the pagans of Juvenal’s time. 
There is one story introduced, and told with great spirit and 
pictorial power, which may have belonged to a later period of 
Buchanan’s experience, and have been added by him to the 
finally-revised edition which he dedicated to the Earl of Mur- 
ray in 1564. A brother of the order, he relates, embarked on 
the Garonne for Bordeaux with a woman whom he had seduced, 
and who was far gone in her pregnancy. The wretched crea- 
ture fell into labour on the way, and her scoundrelly com- 
panion deserted her at the first landing-place, and left her with 
her child to the pity or contempt of the gazing crowd. An 
admirable touch of humour follows the narrative: ‘I myself, 
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exclaims the old friar who tells the story, ‘ young and strong as 
I then was, could hardly keep down the murmurs and voices 
of the people; . . . sturdily though I swore that the criminal 
was a follower of Luther, concealing himself under the name of 
our holy sect!’ There is here some of that unctuous irony, at 
once rich with fun and bitter with scorn, the great masters of 
which are Juvenal in the ancient, and Swift in the modern 
world. It is the natural satire of strong and serious, as dis- 
tinct from the pleasantry of light and brilliant natures; and 
Buchanan, a good deal of whose work in the world was done by 
satire, belongs, as a satirist, to the school of Juvenal and Swift, 
Dryden and Churchill, rather than of Aristophanes, Horace, 
Erasmus, or Voltaire. He had a distinct poetical vein, and 
could relish love, and beauty, and external nature. But this 
was a vein in the flint of a good hard solid intelligence, pri- 
marily strong in its sagacity and its reasoning powers, and in 
harmony, accordingly, with a disposition from which neither 
wit nor poetry banished a certain austerity that was natural to 
it. And, indeed, the austerity would not have been wonderful 
if there had been nothing else to account for it but the com- 
plexion of George Buchanan’s fortunes. A pauper gentleman 
from a country steeped in aristocratic sentiment, a famished 
student, a suffering schoolmaster, a hunted Reformer,—these are 
not the parts in the drama of life which are favourable to the 
continuous good humour of the performer. But the severity of 
Buchanan’s satire was wholesome. And in estimating its 
power, let us not forget, what the very excellence of his Latinity 
constantly tends to make us forget, that he was always— 
unlike the past Juvenal and the Swift to come—writing in a 
language which was not his own. The swing and freedom of 
the hexameters of the Franciscanus was not the special acquire- 
ment of a man who had studied one metre. All metres came 
alike to him, and all varieties of prose, narrative, dialogue, and 
oratory. He was rather a Scotticized Roman than a Romanized 
Scot ; or we may say that, like the founders of Rome in the 
old legend, he had the Roman wolf for his foster-mother, and 
absorbed her milk into his whole being. 

James the Fifth probably enjoyed the Franciscanus. He 
had the Stewarts’ parts, though his education had been ne- 
glected, as Buchanan in his History remarks; and he was not 
without a relish for attacks on the abuses of the Church and the 
clergy. In those very years, he had been present at the open- 
air performance of the satirical play of good Sir David Lind- 
say,—to our taste, still the most freshly readable of our old 
poets, a man of keen sense and gay sprightly humour, the half- 
developed Aristophanes of an uncultivated age. Nay, there 
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were some hopes that his marriage with Magdalen, who was 
niece of the Queen of Navarre, would be favourable to the 
cause of the Reformation in Scotland. But Magdalen was laid, 
in her girlhood, in the Abbey of Holyrood ; and the marriage- 
torches of his nuptials next year with Mary of Guise lighted 
the piles of many martyrs. The year after that, early in 1539, 
Buchanan was made prisoner. The King failed to protect the 
man who had provoked the bigots at his own request; and 
Buchanan was even told by friends at the Court that his life 
was to be sold to Cardinal Beaton for money. He made his 
escape, when his guards were asleep, through his bedroom- 
window, and fled to London ;} not without hazard, on the road, 
from the thieves on the Borders, and the plague in the north 
of England. A Sir John Rainsford, whose memory he honoured 
afterwards with grateful lines,—it is significant that we should 
find him grateful to persons whom we know to have befriended 
him,—did him great services at this time; and some verses 
addressed to Thomas Cromwell, and to King Henry, show that 
he was anxious to find friends, and perhaps a settlement, in 
London. We should like to be sure that he visited the tomb of 
his predecessor in Scottish scholarship, Bishop Douglas, who is 
honourably mentioned in his History, and had been buried in 
the Church of the Savoy seventeen years before. But his stay 
on the banks of the Thames was short. The King was burn- 
ing, with rigid impartiality, those who insisted on believing in 
the Pope’s authority, and those who insisted on disbelieving 
the Pope’s religion. So, the uncertainty of public affairs, the 
hopelessness of his private affairs, and, as he tells us, the summa 
humanitas of the French whom he always liked, took him once 
more over to Paris. There, he had the misfortune to find his 
enemy, Cardinal Beaton, acting as Ambassador ; so he accepted 
an engagement from Andrew Govea, a learned Portuguese, who 
had been for some time head of the College of Guienne, and 
set off for Bordeaux. Scotland has always been famous for 
good Latin and good claret; and that her greatest scholar 
should have taught Latin in the capital of the claret-country 
has a historical fitness about it which we rather like. It was 
still the eventful year 1539 when he settled there; for Charles 
the Fifth visited the city, in which he held a festival of the 
Order of the Golden Fleece, and Buchanan addressed a 
poem to him, in December. Buchanan wrote little poems on 
several occasions of public interest, which spread abroad, and 
diffused his reputation, though they were not collected and 


1 Chalmers said that he was imprisoned in the Castle of St. Andrews, 
quoting, in proof of it, a passage in which Brantéme said the same thing—of 
Queen Mary !—(See Irving, note, p. 23). 
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published, in the modern sense, till after years. Writers pub- 
lish books now in order to become known; they published 
books then because they were known. The world of letters of 
Europe formed a European commonwealth or confederation, 
with the Latin as its common language. Englishmen, Scots, 
French, Poles, Portuguese, moved to and fro, serving in each 
others’ universities from the mountains of Scotland to the vine- 
yards of Aquitaine ; and this migratory life and free international 
communication gave superior men a celebrity which was in a 
certain degree independent of the issue of books. 

Buchanan remained at Bordeaux, teaching Latin in the 
college of Guienne, for three years. It was an interesting period 
of his life, though not free from anxiety, inasmuch as Cardinal 
Beaton sent letters urging the Archbishop of Bordeaux to arrest 
him ; and the Franciscans, as usual, were criminally busy 
scheming how to do him an injury. But it was the fortune of 
this illustrious man, and an admirable sign of the affectionate 
respect which he inspired, to make friends wherever he went. 
At Bordeaux, he had friends who staved off the danger from 
the Archbishop till the death of James the Fifth, in 1542; and 
a plague raging in Aquitaine diverted the attention of his perse- 
cutors. Meanwhile, he pursued his regular duties, and his 
nobler literary labours, with his usual energy and success. One 
young gentleman, sent at a very early age to the College, had 
him for a domestic preceptor there, and has carried his name 
to many and many a circle where it might not otherwise 
have penetrated. This was the great humorist and moralist, 
whom Europe appreciates,—now, perhaps, better than it ever 
did—Michel de Montaigne. In his famous essay addressed 
to Madame Diane de Foix,—‘ De I’Institution des Enfants’ 
(Essais, liv. i. chap. 25), Montaigne speaks of him as ‘ Georges 
Buchanan, ce grand poéte escossois,’ and says that he was one 
of his ‘precepteurs domestiques.’ They met in after years, 
Montaigne goes on to tell, when Buchanan had charge of the 
young Comte de Brissac, and Buchanan declared that he meant 
to write on education, and take that of his old pupil as a model. 
Montaigne had learned Latin in his infancy by hearing nothing 
else spoken, and used to chatter it so freely as a youngster, that 
Buchanan and Muretus, he adds, were afraid to accost him. 
What a pleasant picture that of such a meeting between the 
grave and storm-tossed, but brilliant and high-spirited Scot, and 
the bright-witted, lively French boy, before whom a life of such 
quiet happy sunshine was slowly opening! When he grew a 
little older, Montaigne used, as he likewise himself informs us, 
to play parts in the Latin dramas which Buchanan wrote to be 
acted in the College. These dramas are Jephthes and Baptistes ; 
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the first based on the story of Jephtha’s vow in Judges, the 
second on the fate of John the Baptist. They are written, not 
indeed with much tragic tenderness, but with an elevated vigour, 
and in diction of great purity and elegance. The Baptistes is 
particularly interesting ; because it is easy to see that in draw- 
ing a cruel Pharisee, Buchanan is thinking of not less cruel 
Papists ; while the stern abhorrence which he shows of tyranny 
in his whole presentation of Herod, is the natural forerunner 
of the De Jure Regni apud Scotos and the Rerum Scoticarum 
Historia of future years. His Protestantism was steadily 
strengthening itself; and he had drawn from the purest founts 
of classical antiquity a love of freedom never more necessary 
to Europe than just at that time, when the feudal checks on 
despotism were growing weak, and nothing had yet risen to 
take their place. In his double capacity of Scottish gentle- 
man and classical scholar, George detested despotism; and we 
shall see presently that he is one of the undoubted founders of 
the modern constitutionalism of Europe. 

At Bordeaux, also, Buchanan translated the Medea and Alcestis 
of Euripides, versions used so lately as the other day by Monk. 
And to Bordeaux belongs the charming Maia Calende, for he 
speaks there of the grape which grows on the sandy soil of 
Gascony :— 


‘ Nec tenebris claudat generosum cella Lyzeum, 
Quem dat arenoso Vasconis uva solo.’ 


The poem is full of all the images of love, and joy, and southern 
merry-making ; and, like many a quaint passage in Knox’s 
History, and many a brilliant hit in Beza’s epigrams, is instruc- 
tive as giving us the genial side of those great sixteenth-century 
reformers, whom wretched modern sentimentalists scarcely ever 
name without a shudder. Buchanan had heard the chimes at 
midnight, and the laugh of Nezra in the corner ; and knew well 
the flavour of Gascon wine, and talked well over it. He was 
earnest and laborious and proud ; but also hilarious and humane. 
We sometimes think that he was very fairly typified by his 
coat-of-arms,—a lion rampant holding a human heart in its 
dexter paw. He was leonine, but he had the kindly affections 
of nature too. One great man whom he came to know during 
his stay in Gascony evidently found him so,—Julius Cesar 
Scaliger. Scaliger, now getting well on in middle life, was 
settled as a physician at Agen, and to Agen, Buchanan and 
others used to go and visit him in the vintage-time. He forgot 
even his gout,—records his son, the famous Joseph,—when he 
had such men to talk with about letters: the ‘literary man’ 
without literature, being still (happily) in the womb of time. 
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And Buchanan enjoyed Scaliger as much as Scaliger enjoyed 
Buchanan. It once happened that our George was detained 
when his friend expected him, and he expressed his feelings in 
some pleasant lines, which conclude as follows :— 
‘ Quamvis laboris omnia ingratissimi 
Sint plena, res mihi unic 
Magis molesta est czeteris molestiis 
Non intueri Julium.’! 


Joseph Scaliger, the ‘ greater son’ of Julius, as many have 
thought him, must have been born while Buchanan was in the 
province,? and may possibly have been exhibited to him on one of 
his visits, as the Bpéfos or infans. He inherited his father’s 
admiration for Buchanan, and perhaps his friendship for him. 
He certainly tells us, in that eminently curious book of table- 
talk, the Scaligerana, that he was in Edinburgh soon after the 
murder of Rizzio (A.D. 1566); and it is hard to conjecture why 
he should have visited Scotland, without counting a wish to see 
Buchanan amongst his chief probable motives. Strange to say, 
this journey of the younger Scaliger to the North has failed to 
attract the attention of any of Buchanan’s biographers. Buchanan 
mentions him with honour in his History; and he celebrated 
Buchanan in an epitaph, the last couplet of which ranks with 
the most masterly things that we know :— 


‘Imperii fuerat Romani Scotia limes, 
Romani eloquii Scotia finis erit.’ 


This memorable residence at Bordeaux lasted, as we have said, 
for three years. With an indifference to chronological detail, 
of which Bayle complains, Buchanan passes over in his autobio- 
graphy the five years which followed, during which he visited 
Toulouse, and was a regent of the College of Cardinal Le Moine, 
in Paris. The scholars of that age loved to remember how Bu- 
chanan, Turnebus, and Muretus all taught in this College at the 
same time; and a Scot may assert, without fear of being convicted 
of patriotic exaggeration, that Buchanan was the greatest of the 
illustrious triad. As a scholar merely, he was a match for any 
man; but the greatness of many scholars ended where his had still 
a new world before it. He was not only a critic, philologer, or 
Latin stylist, but a man of genius, using the accomplishments 
which these titles imply as the tools of a fine intellect. The 
orations of Muretus, for instance, are still worth reading by any- 
body who cares to see with what easy grace a dead language 
may be used by a man of parts and scholarship. But that 
exhausts their praise ; for there is no mind at bottom worth 

1 Buch. Epig. i. 49 (Op. ed. Rudd. ii. 78). 
2 In 1540. 
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the skill employed in the superficial expression. The classicism 
of Muretus is a Roman mask, but a mask only. The classicism 
of Buchanan is a Roman face, with a strong living brain be- 
hind it. 

He was now turned forty, and the gout had begun to give 
him sharp hints of what was in preparation for his old age. A 
wanderer from his boyhood, he was to be a wanderer still, and 
in 1547, he set off with his friend Andrew Govea to Portugal, 
the king of which country, John the Third, had founded a 
university at Coimbra, which he was anxious to stock with 
sound and eminent professors. Of the men selected, several 
were Buchanan’s friends. Portugal seemed a quiet corner to 
retreat to, at a time when the whole of the rest of the Continent 
was threatened with war. And the whole prospect seemed so 
tempting, that he persuaded his brother Patrick to join the 
group.’ But soon after they all settled down in their new 
land Andrew Govea died. His powerful influence withdrawn, 
the Portuguese bigots and heresy-hunters began to vex the 
little colony of scholars. Three of them were confined, after 
much outrageous insult, in the dungeons of the Inquisition. 
Buchanan himself was handled with peculiar severity. He was 
a foreigner, and without patrons. He had written a satire 
against the Franciscans, which his persecutors did not detest 
the less, because none of them had seen a copy of it; and be- 
cause Buchanan had taken the precaution to explain all about 
it to King John before he entered the country. He had eaten 
flesh in Lent, and the whole Peninsula did the same. He had 
made occasional jokes at monks; and was reported to have 
said in conversation, that St. Augustine seemed to him to lean 
towards a view of the Eucharist condemned by the Church of 
Rome. All this was quite enough to ruin him in the eyes of a 
Portuguese religious rabble. But he was a man of European 
distinction ; so the authorities, after teasing him for half a year, 
shut him up in a monastery that the monks might ‘ instruct’ 
him! The monks were civil enough, but very ignorant, 
Buchanan informs us. Yet will his stay within their walls be 
remembered long after the last monk in Portugal has become 
an honest ploughman or cobbler ; for in that Portuguese monas- 
tery Buchanan began his immortal version of the Psalms, and 
executed many of them. Surely it would be difficult to find a 
more dramatic position even in that, the heroic period, as it 
may be truly called, of modern literary history! Here was a 
Scot from the Lennox,—born on the river Blane, amidst the 
lochs and mountains of the north—imprisoned among lemon- 

1 Pate was cut off prematurely ; and his brother celebrated him with 
Catullian tenderness. —Lpig. 2. 23 (Op. ed. Rudd. ii. 84). 
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complexioned monks under the sun of Lusitania, and while 
nominally undergoing their illiterate teaching, beguiling the 
hours by founding a great classical religious work. But there 
is something more than dramatic in the picture of Buchanan 
translating the Psalms in a Portuguese cell. His great nature 
had known sorrow, and was feeling it now, like the royal 
Psalmist himself; and if he cried to his Lord in a language 
which was not that he had learned from his mother, the intel- 
lectual labour did not, we may feel sure, altogether deaden the 
spiritual pain. The translation, thus viewed, has a special 
moral interest ; and the fact that such were Buchanan’s occu- 
pations, prepares us for finding him by and by one of the 
founders of modern Protestant Scotland, along with the Regent 
Murray and Knox. 

Buchanan’s version of the Psalms is indeed, in many respects, 
a translation standing alone in the history of literature. It is 
not a translation of a mere work of art, however illustrious, but 
of a work which the nations have agreed to receive as inspired 
by more than human wisdom, and expressed with more than 
human beauty. It is not a translation into the language of the 
readers to whom it is addressed, but into a language in no way 
coloured by the faith embodied in the original, and all the as- 
sociations of which are different from, and often incongruous 
with, that faith. Buchanan was to render the deep Semitic 
spiritualism of the prophet monarch into a Pagan tongue ; into 
the speech of Epicurean procurators of Judea, and Roman men 
of the world, whose poetry was half a result of cultivation ; into 
metres made famous by the love-songs of Molian girls, and the 
war-songs of olian demagogues ; the idylls of Sicilians at the 
court of the Ptolemies, and of their graceful imitators in the 
Rome of the Emperors ; the epics of artificial poets; and the 
satirical and familiar pieces of debauched heathen wits. This 
was no common task, but luckily it fell into the hands of no 
common man. Buchanan knew that his version must be classi- 
cal; there is no standard of Latin but that which the classical 
writers supply. So he set himself to build a classical temple 
in honour of the true God ; and instead of the hewn stone, and 
the cedars of Lebanon, and the gold, and the lily-work, and the 
pomegranates of the temple at Jerusalem, he provided the 
marble, and the oak, and the olive-wood, and the silver from 
Laurion, and the subtle, graceful carvings of Greece and Italy. 
For every rose of Sharon, he did his best to provide a rose of 
Pestum. And the result is a work unequal in parts, too closely 
recalling, sometimes, its classical models; but grave, chaste, noble, 
skilful, and occasionally of a beauty which defies all rivalry ; 
which has the Syrian depth of feeling with the European charm 
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of form, and in which you seem to hear the old sad Hebrew 
soul breathing itself through the strings of an Italian lute. Lest 
the reader should fancy that our reverence for Buchanan has 
carried us too far, we transcribe what is perhaps the gem of the 
whole work, the ‘ By the Rivers of Babylon, the 137th Psalm :— 


‘Dum procul a patria meesti Babylonis in oris, 

Fluminis ad liquidas forte sedemus aquas ; 

Illa animum subiit species miseranda Sionis, 
Et nunquam patrii tecta videnda soli. 

Flevimus, et gemitus luctantia verba repressit ; 
Inque sinus liquide decidit imber aque. 

Muta super virides pendebant nablia ramos, 
Et salices tacitas sustinuere lyras. 

Ecce ferox dominus Solyme populator opimze 
Exigit in mediis carmina lta malis : 

Qui patriam exilio nobis mutavit acerbo, 
Nos jubet ad patrios verba referre modos, 

Quale canebamus, steterat dum celsa Sionis 
Regia, finitimis invidiosa locis. 

Siccine divinos Babylon irrideat hymnos ? 
Audiat et sanctos terra profana modos? 

O Solymez, O adyta, et sacri penetralia templi, 
Ullane vos animo deleat hora meo? 

Comprecor, ante mee capiant me oblivia dextre, 
Nec memor argutz sit mea dextra lyre : 

Os mihi destituat vox, arescente palato, 
Heereat ad fauces aspera lingua meas: 

Prima mihi vestrz nisi sint preeconia laudis ; 
Hine nisi letitia surgat origo mex. 

At tu (que nostre insultavit leta rapinz) 
Gentis Idumzz tu memor esto, pater. 

Diripite, ex imis evertite fundamentis, 
ZEquaque (clamabant) reddite tecta solo. 

Tu quoque crudeles Babylon dabis impia penas : 
Et rerum instabiles experiere vices. 

Felix qui nostris accedet cladibus ultor, 
Reddet ad exemplum qui tibi damna tuum. 

Felix qui tenero consperget saxa cerebro, 
Eripiens gremio pignora cara tuo.’ 


This may be studied as a model of such compositions. There 
is thorough power, yet perfect ease; a quiet finished classical 
tone throughout, but no patchwork, no mosaic, no centoism. 
His Muse does not carry the classic rose in her bosom as some- 
thing she has plucked ; but it is on her cheek, it comes from 
the classic health in her blood. Anybody who wishes to see 
the difference between a modern man of genius writing in Latin, 
and an accomplished modern gentleman who can write Latin 
verses, Should turn to the Anthologia Oxoniensis, and compare 
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this delightful performance with the translation of the same 
psalm by Lord Grenville. 

Another poem in Buchanan’s version which stands very high, 
is the 104th—‘ Bless the Lord, O my soul. There is a fine roll 
of genial vigour in the passage we are about to quote. The 
reader may like to compare it with the version used in our 
churches, to which we give precedence, accordingly :— 


‘ He watereth the hills from his chambers : 
The earth is satisfied with the fruit of thy works. 
He causeth the grass to grow for the cattle, 
And herb for the service of man : 
That he may bring forth food out of the earth ; 
And wine that maketh glad the heart of man, 
And oil to make his face to shine, 
And bread which strengtheneth man’s heart. 
The trees of the Lorp are full of sap ; 
The cedars of Lebanon, which he hath planted ; 
Where the birds make their nests : 
As for the stork, the fir-trees are her house. 
The high hills are a refuge for the wild goats ; 
And the rocks for the conies.’ 


‘Tu pater aerios montes, camposque jacentes 
Nectare ceelesti saturas, foecundaque rerum 
Semina vitales in luminis elicis oras.! 

Unde pecus carpat viridis nova pabula feeni : 
Unde olus humanos geniale assurgat in usus : 
Queque novent fessas cerealia munera vires, 
Quzeque hilarent mentes jucundi pocula vini, 
Quique hilaret vultus succus viridantis olivi. 
Nec minus arboribus succi genitabilis humor 
Sufficitur : cedro Libanum frondente coronas, 
Alitibus nidos: abies tibi consita surgit, 
Nutrit ubi implumes peregrina ciconia foetus. 
Tu timidis montes damis; cava saxa dedisti, 
Tutus ut abstrusis habitaret echinus in antris.’ 


The great variety of metres used is another distinction of 
Buchanan’s paraphrase of the Psalms, and shows the range of 
his command over the language. Here is the latter part of the 
27th Psalm—‘ The Lord is my light, and my salvation, from the 
9th verse onwards :— 

‘ Ne conde vultus lumen a me amabilis, 
Neu me in tenebris desere. 
Servum per iram ne sine opprimi tuum : 
Vitamque, quam debet tibi, 
Tuere ab hoste, et e periclis eripe, 
O spes salutis unica. 
1 Some editions read auras (see note ap. Op. ed. Rudd. ii. 69). 
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Me cari amici, me propinqui, me pater, 
Me blanda mater liquerat : 

At non reliquit, qui pios in asperis 
Non deserit rebus, Deus. 

Parens benigne, me vias doce tuas, 
Rectaque deduc semita : 

Ne vis metusque ab hoste me deterritum 

De calle recti detrahat. 

Ne me impiorum obnoxium libidini 
Relinque. Testes impii 

Fingunt maligne falsa de me crimina, 
Armantque se mendaciis. 

Mens victa tantis jam fatisceret malis, 
Ni spes foveret me tuz 

Benignitatis, post labores anxios 
Mox affuturum gaudium. 

Vivusque vivos inter ipse commoda 
Vitze beatz preestolor. 

In rebus ergo turbidis ne concide, 
Sed fortis usque sustine : 

Te roborabit Dominus, et cor fulciet ; 
Tu fortis usque sustine.’ 


This measure, used by Horace in the Zpodes, was a favourite 
with Buchanan, who has employed it in his paraphrase twenty- 
eight times, while Sapphics appear on ten, and Alcaics on six- 
teen occasions! It is true that he takes a greater license some- 
times than is now permitted to those who produce once or 
twice in a lifetime, a choice copy of verses as an academic 
exercise. But Tate has shown in the Horatius Restitutus, that 
he did not exceed in this way more than still later modern 
Latinists of the first rank. And besides, it belonged to his very 
character as a creative writer, who had taken all Latin, as 
Bacon took all knowledge, for his province, and who really 
spent his life not so much in imitating Latin literature as in 
adding to it. 

Now and then Buchanan simply borrows a line or two from 
an ancient, and dovetails them into his Psalter. Thus we find— 


‘Gentis humane pater atque custos’ 


(Hor. Carm. i. 12) opening Psalm 8th; and 


‘Regum timendorum in proprios greges, 
Reges in ipsos imperium est Jovz.’ 


(Hor. Carm. iii. 1) opening Psalm 82d. But such cases are rare, 
and with regard to the latter, which has excited some censure, 


1 See Ruddiman’s Essay, De Metris Buchananeis, appended to his invalu- 
able edition. 
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Dr. Irving observes that ‘Jora is the tetragrammaton of the 
Hebrews, and that ‘to insert the word Jehovah in the trans- 
lation of a psalm certainly cannot be called reprehensible.” 
The extent of Buchanan’s Hebrew scholarship is not, we be- 
lieve, accurately known. He seems to have consulted the 
Hebrew text with the interpretation of his friend Vatablus and 
the commentators, and he probably used these as subsidiary to 
the Vulgate, the Septuagint, and the modern translations. But 
this is a question for Hebraists, and we recommend the inquiry 
as an interesting study to our probationers. 

Our present object being, however, to give something like a 
sketch of the whole life and works of our great countryman, 
we cannot linger even over this renowned paraphrase, much 
less enter into any comparison of its merits with those of the 
version of Arthur Johnston. After some months of monastic 
imprisonment, he was set free. The king gave him a little 
money for his daily expenses, and held out some vague hopes 
of employment. But Buchanan was sick of Portugal, and long- 
ing for brilliant cultivated Paris, a longing which he has ex- 
pressed in a delightful allegorical pastoral, the Desiderium 
Lutetie. While he was in this mood (and those who know 
the smells of Lisbon in our own time, will have dark visions of 
the Lisbon of three centuries ago), a Cretan vessel bound for 
England put into the Tagus. Buchanan embarked in her,— 
Crete belonged to Venice in those days, and she was probably 
a decent vessel with a valuable cargo,—passed down the noble 
river, with its sloping hills clothed with woods, and reached the 
country then ruled by young Edward the Sixth, in safety. 
Buchanan seems always to have had a kind of dim prophetic 
notion that London was a place which ought to afford a field to 
a Scotch man of letters. The time, however, was not yet come. 
The factions of Northumberland and Somerset were agitating 
the country, the public mind was disturbed, and after a brief 
delay, Buchanan made for the French capital, where we find 
him in January 1553. France had always something for him ; 
and after holding for some time the office of Regent in the Col- 
lege of Boncourt, he was engaged as domestic tutor to the young 
Count Timoleon de Cossé, son of a great noble, distinguished 
soldier, and accomplished gentleman, the Marshal de Brissac. 
If a gentleman must take employment of this kind, he is like- 
lier to be happy with a family of real quality and distinction 
than elsewhere. Buchanan spent five years with the Marshal, 


1 Irving’s Memoirs of Buchanan, p. 113. 

2 Silve, No. m1., Op. ed. Rudd. ii. 50. For a good squib on Portugal and 
a strange colony then being sent out from it to Brazil, see the Fratres Fra- 
terrimi (Op. ed. Rudd. ii. 25). 
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by whom he was treated with the highest consideration, and 
lived with him in France and Italy. During this time, 1555- 
1560, Buchanan had leisure to study theological questions more 
than he had yet done, and also began, or planned, the De Sphera, 
which the occupations of his subsequent life did not permit him 
to finish. The first specimens of his Psalms appeared during 
those years, and his Alcestis. He flung off occasional poems 
also, more suo ; one on the surrender of Calais, a topic which en- 
gaged the highest French wits’; and an epithalamium on the 
marriage of his beautiful young countrywoman Mary with 
Francis the Second. She was then as brilliant and charming 
in the eyes of Buchanan as the Dauphiness Marie Antoinette 
two centuries afterwards in the eyes of Burke. But how differ- 
ent the duty that was to devolve on Buchanan towards the 
lustrous young sovereign of his day, from that which the other 
man of genius was to discharge to the other beautiful offspring 
of the blood of Lorraine ! 

Mary landed in Scotland on the 19th August 1561. The 
exact date of Buchanan’s arrival is uncertain, but he too was 
beyond doubt in his native land in 1561, after an absence, as he 
himself describes it, though a little inaccurately, of twenty- 
four years. He found his country victorious over the Papal 
tyranny, but with much still to do for the establishment of its 
Protestantism. He joined the new Church, towards which all 
the lines of his intellectual life had long been converging, at 
once; and his value was immediately seen and recognised. 
He was appointed to assist in inspecting the revenues of the 
Universities, and drawing up a model of instruction; and, 
being a member of the General Assembly in 1563, he was one 
of those charged with the revision of the Buke of Discipline. 
Next year he dedicated the Franciscanus, in its revised and 
perfected form, to the Earl of Murray. But as yet it was 
quite possible to be a firm friend to the Scotch Reformed 
Church, and to all good causes, without ceasing to be a loyal 
friend to Mary Queen of Scots. Buchanan had probably been 
presented to her in Paris. Almost the first trace we have of 
him after his return is in the letter from Randolph to Cecil 
of April 1562, which describe him as daily reading Livy with 
the Queen in Holyrood. The list of the Queen’s books shows 
that she was a highly accomplished woman, and no mere tiro 
in Latin will ever get any pleasure out of Livy. Buchanan 
became, for some time, the laureate in fact, if not in title, of 
Mary ; and it was no mean part of her splendour in a lettered 
age to have in one and the same person, and that person a sub- 
ject, the best scholar in Europe for her preceptor, and the 


1 First quoted by Chalmers, Life of Ruddiman, pp. 319, 320. 
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best poet in Europe for her poet. Mary was far from being 
insensible to such claims, and want of liberality was never one 
of her faults. She presented Buchanan, in October 1564, with 
a pension of £500 Scots, to be drawn fror. the temporalities of 
Crossraguel. Buchanan did his best to repay her with a wit 
brighter than gold. He celebrated her nuptials with Darnley 
in 1565; and the Pompe or Masques which he supplied for 
the festivities are equal in point and grace to anything of the 
sort by Ben Jonson or Voltaire. Nay, far more, he brought 
out, that winter, or next spring, 1565-66, at the house of 
the Stephens of Paris, the first complete edition of his 
Paraphrase of the Psalms, and dedicated it to the Queen in the 
renowned epigram which every Scotsman ought to have by 
heart; which is one of the brightest jewels in the Scottish 
crown; and which rivals or excels any compliment paid to a 
European sovereign since the revival of letters. Listen, reader, 
once more, to this famous specimen of the wit and politeness 
of a great old world that has passed away :— 


‘Nympha, Caledonie que nunc feliciter ore, 

Missa per innumeros sceptra tueris avos : 

Quz sortem antevenis meritis, virtutibus annos, 
Sexum animis, morum nobilitate genus, 

Accipe (sed facilis) cultu donata Latino 
Carmina, fatidici nobile regis opus. 

Illa quidem, Cirrha procul et Permesside lympha, 
Pene sub Arctoi sidere nata poli: 

Non tamen ausus eram male natum exponere foetum, 
Ne mihi displiceant que placuere tibi. 

Nam quod ab ingenio domini sperare nequibant, 
Debebunt genio forsitan illa tuo.’ 


We subjoin a translation, but feel painfully how in striving 
to preserve the condensation of the original we have let its 
elegance escape :— 


‘ Lady, who happily in Calydon, 
The sceptre of a thousand sires bygone, 
Bearest ; whose lot thy merits far outshine, 
Whose worth thy years; mind, sex; and manners, line ; 
Gently accept, in Latin garb arrayed, 
The noble songs the prophet monarch made. 
Born far from Cirrha and Permessian stream, 
Almost beneath the pole-star’s icy beam: 
Yet would I not the bantling cast abroad, 
Lest I should seem to scorn what you applaud. 
For what their master’s genius cannot give, 
Thy genius may bestow, and make them live.’ 
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About this time, too, Buchanan collected the fugitive pieces 
that he had scattered abroad during his wanderings in life, and 
which had got blown like thistle-down all over the world. 
Some of these were stinging ‘ittle satires against monks and 
similar riff-raff of the old bigotry ; and it may amuse our readers 
to see the freedom with which he handles such canaille. The 
lines that follow are addressed to St. Antony, whom an old 
tradition represents as having kept a herd of swine :— 


‘ Diceris, Antoni, porcos pavisse subulcus 

Vivus, adhue monachos lumine cassus alis. 

Par stupor ingenii est ventrisque abdomen utrisque, 
Sorde pari gaudent, ingluvieque pari. 

Nec minus hoc mutum pecus est brutumque suillo, 
Nee minus insipidum, nec minus illepidum. 

Czetera conveniunt, sed non levis error in uno est, 
Debuit et monachis glans cibus esse tuis.’ ' 


‘ When living, thou, St. Antony, 
As swineherd kept thy swine, 
Now dead thou keep’st, St. Antony, 
This herd of monks of thine. 


‘The monks as stupid are as they, 
As fond of dirt and prog ; 
In dumbness, torpor, ugliness, 
Each monk is like each hog. 


‘So much agrees ’tween herd and herd, 
One point would make all good, 
If but thy monks, St. Antony, 
Had acorns for their food!’ 


There is a grim humour characteristic of the man and the 
age in our next quotation :— 
‘In Prum Pontiricem. 


‘ Vendidit zre polum, terras in morte relinquit : 
Styx superest Papze quam colat una Pio.’* 


‘ Heaven he had sold for money; earth he leaves in death as well: 
What remains to Pontiff Pius ?—nothing, that I see, but hell.’ 
The distich on Zoilus is better known :— 


. Frustra ego te laudo, frustra me, Zoile, ledis ; 
Nemo mihi credit, Zoile, nemo tibi.’ 


1 Fratres Fraterrimi, 22 (Op. ed. Rudd. ii. 24). 
* Fratres Fraterrimi, 10. 
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‘I praise thee, Zoilus, in vain, 
In vain you rail at me always; 
Because the world don’t care a grain, 
What either of the couple says.’ 


But, as we have seen before, Buchanan shone in the compli- 
mentary as much as in the satirical epigram ; and, indeed, it is 
a very great, though a very common mistake, to limit the sig- 
nification of the word to sarcastic effusions. Of the famous 
lines on Nera, Ménage used to say that he would have given 
his best benefice to have written them, and Ménage, as has been 
observed, held some fat ones :— 


‘Illa mihi semper presenti dura Nezra, 
Me quoties absum semper abesse dolet ; 
Non desiderio nostri, non mzret amore, 
Sed se non nostro posse dolore frui.’ 


‘ Newra is harsh at our every greeting, 
Whene’er I am absent, she wants me again ; 
Tis not that she loves me, or cares for our meeting, 
She misses the pleasure of seeing my pain.’ 


In 1566 Buchanan was made Principal of St. Leonard’s Col- 
lege, St. Andrews; and in 1567 he was chosen Moderator of 
the General Assembly. That was the dark and dreadful year 
of the Darnley murder; of the Bothwell marriage; and of the 
Queen’s imprisonment; and it behoved honest men to look to 
their country’s honour and safety, and to take an active part in 
public affairs, according to their conscientious convictions. No 
Scottish man of letters has ever held such important public offices 
as Buchanan. In 1568, after Langside, and the Queen’s flight to 
England, Buchanan appeared in England with Murray, and 
Morton, and the other Commissioners, and assisted them in the 
exposure of Mary, by drawing up the Detectio. We shall pro- 
bably never hear the last of his ‘ingratitude’ on this occasion, 
because there is no sign of any future lack of intellects of the 
calibre suited to the belief of nonsense of that stamp. It is 
vain to tell an operatic sentimentalist that when a queen re- 
wards a great writer for his services in an innocent part of her 
life, she does not thereby bind him over to support her through 
thick and thin, after she has become an adulteress and a mur- 
deress, and the wife of her accomplice in murder and adultery. 
We put the matter very plainly, because it was just in this 
plain light that it appeared to Buchanan, and determined his 
course of action. And that is all with which we have to do for 
our present biographic purpose. It so happens, indeed, that we 
believe as Buchanan believed on the subject, and as Hume, 
Principal Robertson, Mr. Laing, Sir Walter Scott, M. Mignet, 
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M. Teulet, Mr. Kingsley, Mr. Froude, Mr. Joseph Robertson, 
and Mr. John Hill Burton, have concurred in believing since. 
But we do not need to go into the miserable and hackneyed con- 
troversy once more, because the only point of consequence to 
us now, and here, is, whether Buchanan was sincere in the faith 
which he professed in Mary’s guilt, and on which he acted? 
And why should he not have been so? He was a public man, 
with every opportunity for observing the circumstances. He 
had led an honourable life up to sixty years of age ; and was 
the esteemed friend of half the great men in Europe, from Tycho 
Brahe in Denmark to Roger Ascham in London, and from 
Roger Ascham in London to Theodore Beza in Switzerland. 
Hitherto he had always passed for a wise and an honest man ; 
why should he have suddenly become a fool, or a scoundrel ? 
No rational answer can be given to this question. The factious 
and foolish answer is, that he conspired against his Sovereign 
in the cause of his ambition ;—he who never cared for money, as 
Joseph Scaliger specially remarks ;! who was never noted as 
eager for advancement ; and who had already secured inde- 
pendence and distinction. But it is no common guilt that the 
partisans of Mary attribute to Buchanan. They accuse him not 
of ingratitude to her merely, which is more a silly charge than 
anything else under the circumstances ; but of forging her hand- 
writing to sustain the impeachment of her by her chief nobles. 
And all this rests on mere conjecture, and is not supported by 
a tittle of the evidence which is required to bring home a for- 
gery to the ordinary practitioners of the art at the Old Bailey. 
We know no such stupendous impudence of calumny against a 
man of the same rank, in the whole history of letters. 
Fortunately, however, venomous drivel of this kind is now 
found on the lips of the lower grade of controversialists only, 
some of whom would be sufficiently punished if they were 
called on publicly to construe five lines of the great genius whom 
they defame. Scholars, like Mr. Froude, substantially accept 
the Detectio, and the higher currents of historical criticism are 
all flowing in the same direction. We may therefore go on to 
say that, having done his duty according to his lights, at York, 
Westminster, and Hampton Court, Buchanan returned to Scot- 
land, and was in 1570, the year of Murray’s assassination, 
made principal teacher of the child king, James.? This rendered 


1 «Contemtis opibus, spretis popularibus auris, 
Ventoseque fugax ambitionis, obis,’ 
are two of the fine lines in which this great man celebrates Buchanan after 
his death. 
® Chalmers made an exquisite blunder about this appointment (Life of 
Ruddiman, p. 329, note). He found, in Buchanan’s History of Scotland, that 
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it necessary that he should give up St. Leonard’s, and his head- 
quarters for some time were now at Stirling. On the whole, he 
was very successful in his tuition of James. A man or a gen- 
tleman he could not make him in the nature of things. But 
it was possible to make him a scholar, though of a peculiar 
type, and this Buchanan achieved. There is a tradition that 
when somebody blamed him for turning the lad into a pedant, 
George answered that it was the best result of which the case 
admitted. Other stories, too, floated down, illustrative of the 
wholesome severity of his discipline ; and we need not repeat 
his well-known saying to the Countess of Mar, when she scolded 
him for a pungent application to an important part of the 
person of the ‘ Lord’s anointed.’ The caustic humour of the 
much-travelled veteran seems to have increased with his years, 
and was probably not improved by the gout, or by the con- 
tinual labour which he imposed on himself to the end of his 
useful life. 

The same year, 1570, which saw him made the King’s teacher, 
saw him made, during the regency of Lennox, Keeper of the 
Privy Seal. This gave him a seat in Parliament, and he took 
an active and leading part in public affairs. He opposed Mor- 
ton ; he helped the Church to revise the Book of Policy ; he 
drew up a scheme for the reform of the University of St. 
Andrews, one effect of which, if the Act establishing it had not 
been repealed, would have been to widen and deepen the study 
of Greek in Scotland. He wrote two political essays in his 
native tongue, ‘Ane Admonitioun to the Trew Lordis,’ and the 
‘Chameleon.’ These are both well worth reading still, if only 
as samples of the good old literary Scots, so full of vigour and 
character, of the sixteenth century. 

To the last years of Buchanan’s life belong two very impor- 
tant works, the exact progress of which it is not now possible 
to know in detail. The first of these, in order of time, was the 
De Jure Regni apud Scotos, a well-known dialogue on govern- 
ment, first published in 1579. The object of this work is to lay 
down the abstract principles of political rule, and to illustrate 
them by the traditions of Scotland and other countries. A friend 
of the author, Thomas Maitland, is introduced as having just 
returned from France, and as falling into conversation with him 
~ on the recent events,—Darnley’s death, and the incarceration of 
Queen Mary. These events, Maitland says, had caused great 
indignation in France,—the first as a gross crime; but the 
second, also, as a violation of the rights of monarchs. Buchanan 
Mary had appointed certain tutores—that is, of course, guardians—to her son, 


and thinking it meant tutors in the sense of teachers, antedated Buchanan’s 
nomination to the office by some years! 
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holds the last feeling cheap, and invites his friend to discuss 
with him the origin and nature of monarchy. He proceeds, 
accordingly, to lay down the doctrine, that when society formed 
itself among mankind, a king was chosen, like a physician, as a 
healer of social perturbations. But a king, after all, being only 
a man, the law was given him as a colleague or moderator. 
Buchanan denies that he has any dislike of monarchy in the 
abstract, though he is aware that his companion thinks so, from 
having often heard him praise the ancient republics and the 
government of Venice. He does not care whether the ruler be 
called king, duke, emperor, or consul, so long as he is placed in 
his magistracy for the purpose of equitable administration. 
The general decisions arrived at for the welfare of the country 
ought to be the result of counsel taken between the rex and the 
populus. Buchanan does not want the people to impose its 
wishes on the king by force, but only to prescribe a measure to 
his absolute government ; so that the two powers may consult 
together in common, and come to a common resolution as to 
their common interest. Nor is the old philosopher for allowing 
the whole people to take part in the matter:—‘ Zyo nunquam 
existimavi, says he, ‘ universi populi judicio eam rem permitti 
debert. He would have been content with a selection from all 
orders, very much like that of the Scottish Parliament—prope 
ad consuetudinem nostram. A sharp distinction is drawn through- 
out between the king and the tyrant, and a suggestion is made 
that prizes ought to be given to those who slay a tyrant, as 
to those who kill a wolf. Coming to the Scots monarchy, 
Buchanan maintains that our princes were originally selected 
for their virtues; that many of them who acted cruelly and 
flagitiously were called to account, of whom some were punished 
with exile and some with death, no measures being ever taken 
against their punishers. But of all nations, he declares none 
was ever more severe on the violators of good kings. The 
murderers of James the First were fearfully tortured to death ; 
while as for James the Third, a wicked man, nobody avenged 
his fate, or even regretted it. He illustrates this general law 
of our history by a characteristic reference to the fate of King 
Evenus, one of those fabulous monarchs before the Christian 
era, who are now regarded as never having existed, except on 
the walls of Holyrood. He cites the case of the rejection of 
John Baliol also; and presently he passes on to the argument 
from the Scriptures, and argues that when St. Paul advised his 
disciples to be subject to the higher powers, he was not advising 
an acquiescence in tyranny, but only checking some fanatics 
who were opposed to all civil obedience whatever. The Scrip- 
tures, according to Buchanan, clearly permit tyrannicide; and 
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he lays down plainly the doctrine that, as kings derive their 
powers from the people, the people has a right, in a just cause, 
to reclaim the powers which it gave. 

Such are the prominent points of this celebrated dialogue,— 
the natural offspring of three influences: the traditions of a 
country where monarchy was weak ; the freedom-loving spirit 
of the Greek and Roman literature ; and the still sterner teach- 
ings of the Hebrew history, as it appeared to the mind of the 
most vehement of the Reformers. What seem to us its common- 
places now, were heresies which, in the sixteenth century, sent 
a thrill through Europe. Buchanan was ‘answered’ at once, of 
course, and generations of royalists tilted at him. We find a 
squib of the Civil War beginning 


‘A Scot and Jesuit,’ hand in hand, 
First taught the world to say, 
That subjects ought to have command, 
And monarchs to obey.’ 


Dryden looked upon Buchanan as the inspirer of the politics of 
Milton, and Fletcher of Saltoun and that old classical genera- 
tion all loved hisname. He must be regarded, therefore, as one of 
the founders of our modern freedom—in fact, of our modern consti- 
tutionalism ; for his whole dialogue shows that he was quite 
content to leave the kings their share of power, if they in their 
turn would be content with that. In short, he wanted a well- 
regulated historical freedom, such as Burke and De Tocqueville 
have loved in later times; something equally removed from a 
tyranny and a democracy. To Buchanan, who had seen so 
much of the Continent, especially, the danger from tyranny must 
have appeared the master-danger of the age; and there is no 
doubt that in another generation he might equally have laboured 
to save society from the mob,—especially if he had seen that 
mob-government was only a roundabout way of arriving at the 
despotism which he abhorred. 

The dedication of the De Jure Regni apud Scotos is sufficiently 
remarkable to demand special mention. It is dated at Stirling, 
and addressed to the young King, who was then (January 10th, 
1579) in his thirteenth year. After stating that he had written 
the dialogue several years before, in turbulent times, Buchanan, 
with the gravity of an old man who felt that he had not much 
more to say in this world, earnestly commends its lessons to 
James. He is inclined to hope good things of him from his 
promise; but he fears, sometimes, that the flattery of courtiers 


' The Jesuit was Mariana, the historian of Spain, who also wrote a political 
treatise of a similar complexion. 
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may corrupt him, and begs him to take the little book as a guide 
through such rocks. Well would it have been for the Stewarts 
if they had listened to the voice—with a mournful tone of love 
in it visible through all its hard clearness—of the venerable 
sage ! 

When the De Jure appeared, Buchanan was occupied, as 
he had been for some years, with his Rerwm Scoticarum His- 
toria,—his History of Scotland. For the practical purposes 
of ordinary readers this work has been long superseded. The 
early part of the narrative is thick with fables; there are in- 
accuracies of statement in later parts, which Ruddiman has 
punctually exposed; much that a modern student wishes to 
know of the growth of our nation is wholly passed over; and 
the solid trustworthy portions of the book have been long 
absorbed and expanded by much valuable detail in later his- 
tories. Modern criticism has, like a winter wind, blown 
thirty-nine leaves, with the names of kings on them, from 
Buchanan’s genealogical tree of the Scots monarchy. We 
know now what to think of the league of Achaius with Charle- 
magne; and of the descent of the Stewarts (a Norman family 
coming out of Shropshire) from Banquo; and we know that 
Bruce the Competitor did swear fealty to Edward the First in 
1291, and did not make the patriotic answer which Buchanan 
attributes to him. And yet, for all that, the History of Bu- 
chanan is a great literary monument, beautiful even in obsolete- 
ness and decay. Nobody but a man of genius could have cast 
his eye over Scotland as he did, and produced the masterly 
little picture of it, a literary map, which occupies fourteen 
pages of Book First. Every region is described there, in a few 
happy strokes, by the characteristics which still fix it on the 
observer’s mind. He brings before us the Lothians, already 
distinguished by their high civilisation, and their comparative 
plenty ; ‘hac regio humanitatis cultu, et rerum necessariarum ad 
usum vite copia, ceteras longe precellit’ He glances at Fife; 
marks its fringe of little towns, ‘ totum littus frequentibus oppi- 
dulis precingitur, and its variety of occupations; and says a 
good word for St. Andrews, where he had learned as a youth 
and taught asa man. In three words he disposes of the rich 
Carse of Gowrie (Gorea), ‘frumentariis campis nobilis’ He 
notes the amenity of the climate of Morayshire; sketches the 
line of the mountains of the Highlands ; shows the run of all 
the chief rivers; and photographs Galloway as swelling with 
frequent hills. The islands take their turn; and, indeed, 
everywhere, the essential facts, moral and physical, of Scottish 
geography, are hit upon with the true master’s eye. If Adam 

1 See Mr. Hill Burton’s History of Scotland, vol. i. p. 318. 
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Smith had selected the points, and Walter Scott described 
them, they could hardly have been made more of in the same 
narrow compass. The reader who may not have leisure to go 
through the whole twenty books cannot do better than peruse 
this description ; and his attention may also be specially called 
to the fine character of Robert Bruce, the concluding paragraph 
of Book Eighth ; and the noble speech of Bishop Kennedy, in 
Book Twelfth, which, Ruddiman thought, disputed the palm 
with the ancients themselves. The tragedies, too, of Mary’s 
reign lose nothing in the hands of so vigorous a describer; for 
vigour is the distinguishing element of Buchanan’s style. It is 
consummately elegant, no doubt, but the manly power is what 
arrests the mind first. Of his special felicitous phrases in the 
History, one has had extraordinary success. There is hardly an 
expression in commoner use everywhere to this day than that 
in which we talk of the ‘perfervidum ingenium Scotorum. It is 
simply a variety, without being an improvement, of the words 
of Buchanan in the Sixteenth Book, in which, describing the 
Treaty of Berwick of 1560 between Queen Elizabeth’s Govern- 
ment and the Scots, he says that the English leaders warned 
the Scots not to fight the French till their allies came up, being 
afraid ‘ne SCOTORUM PRA&FERVIDA INGENIA tn errorem inemenda- 
bilem rem precipitarent.1 There can be no greater error than 
to regard Buchanan as only, or mainly, a Latinist. He was a 
man of invention, and brilliant as well as solid and reasoning 
intellect ; a poet and a wit ; whose originality comes out in his 
History as everywhere else. That History, for instance, is as 
superior even to good books like Camden’s Annales, in natural 
power, as in style. 

The politics of the Rerum Scoticarum Historia are the same 
as those of the De Jure Regni apud Scotos. He is everywhere 
an advocate of constitutional rights; and if he sometimes 
builds on uncertain precedents, still the effect was good. He 
accustomed men to love freedom, and to seek a historical basis 
for it. He gave an impulse to thought, and roused the hearts 
of men against those courtly sophisms and servile theories 
which were rising everywhere into fashion after the fall of the 
feudal aristocracies. The Stewarts would not listen, and they 
were swept away about a century after his death. The Bour- 
bons would not listen, and another century found them, too, in 
exile and on the scaffold. But we must not confound the 
spirit of Buchanan with that of our modern revolutionists. 
His was the inspiration of Alczus, Plato, Cicero, Lucan, not 
of the penny newspaper and the platform of the demagogue. 
There are few more characteristic passages than that in which 


1 Buch. Op. ed. Rudd. (i. 321, D). 
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he talks of a rumour that some gentleman was to be turned 
out of his estate for the benefit of Rizzio, and records the in- 
dignation excited by the prospect that men of ancient nobility 
and good reputation were to be thrust from the seats of their 
ancestors at the will of a needy knave.1 The Professor of 
Latin was classical, but the Cadet of Buchanan was feudal 
into the bargain. 

Whatever the imperfections of this History, it had a splendid 
effect on our national reputation. It was received everywhere 
as a classic; was reprinted at Geneva, Frankfort, Leyden, 
Utrecht, Leipsic ; and taught Europe that we had a past, and a 
past of which we might well be proud. Men of letters, long 
after the author was in his grave, loved to discuss the question 
whom among the ancients its author most resembled. Fletcher 
of Saltoun pronounced for Cesar; Rupin for Livy; Le Clerc 
for Sallust and Livy combined.2, With more justice, Ruddiman 
held that he had formed a style of his own from the study of 
all these admirable models. 


‘ The person love does to us fit, 
Like manna, has the taste of all in it’— 


says Cowley, or some other of Johnson’s metaphysical poets ; 
and this is the character of the Latin style of the History of 
Buchanan. Porson observed of some indifferent Latin verses, 
that there was ‘a great deal of Horace in them, and a great 
deal of Virgil in them, but nothing Horatian and nothing 
Virgilian.’ The merit of Buchanan’s prose is just the antithesis 
of this. Livy and Sallust and Tacitus are not there in pieces, 
but the general atmosphere is redolent of the odour of their 
charm. 

Buchanan was a very old man when his History appeared ; 
for it first saw the light at Edinburgh in 1582, the year that 
he died. He writes to Randolph in 1577 :— 


‘I am occupiit in wryting of our historie, being assurit to content 
few, and to displease many tharthrow. The rest of my occupation is 
wyth the gout, quhilk haldis me besy both day and ngt. . . . And 
thus I tak my leif shortly at you now, and my lang leif quhen God 
pleasis, committing you to the protection of the almigty.’ 


It is to be regretted that we have not more familiar and 
domestic details of his life. The scholars of that and the 
following century were voluminous letter-writers, but the 
relics of Buchanan’s correspondence are painfully scanty. We 


1 Rer. Scot. Hist. lib. 17 (Op. ed. Rudd. i. 344). . 
2 Ruddiman’s Preface to the Works. 
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have some details, however, of him in his last years, which 
throw light on his character as it appeared to those who sur- 
vived him. He was of austere look, says David Buchanan,} 
and of homely garb, but brightened readily into wit and 
pleasantry even in the most serious discussions. He was ‘a 
Stoick philosopher,’ says Sir James Melville, ‘. . . pleasant in 
conversation, . . . and also religious. He was wont to despise 
ompous monuments, observes Archbishop Spottiswood; and 
Scot of Scotstarvet tells that, being summoned to ‘ compear’ 
before the Council for some passages in his History while it was 
going through the press, he told the macer that ‘he was to 
compear before ane higher Judge.’ Andrew Melvin and his 
nephew James, with Thomas Buchanan, found him not long be- 
fore his death in Edinburgh, teaching a young lad in his service 
the hornbook. ‘I perceive, sir, Andrew said, ‘ you are not idle.’ 
‘Better this, the old man answered, ‘than stealing sheep or 
sitting idle, which is as bad.’ The Melvins came to him again 
after visiting Arbuthnot’s printing-office, where they had seen 
the passage of his History relating to Rizzio’s burial, and ex- 
pressed a fear that the King would prohibit the work entirely. 
‘Tell me, man,’ Buchanan asked from his bed, ‘if I have told the 
truth.’ ‘I think so, the younger Buchanan replied. ‘Then 
I will abide his feid and all his kin’s, said the dying scholar. 
‘And so, concludes James Melvin, to whom we owe this 
narration, ‘by the printing of his chronicle was ended, that 
maist learned, wise, and godly man ended this mortal life.’ 
One of the last stories told of him is, that he asked his servant 
what money he had, and finding that it would not cover his 
funeral expenses, ordered it to be given to the poor, leaving the 
city of Edinburgh to bury him or not as it pleased. All he 
had in the world was an arrear of a hundred pounds due on 
the pension he derived from Crossraguel. He died while 
King James was in the hands of the Gowry conspirators, 
ten years after Knox, and during the boyhood of Shakespeare,” 
on Friday the 28th September 1582, about four months before 
his seventy-seventh birthday. He had suffered much pain from 
gout and other disorders at the close of his long, laborious, 


1 Of the two portraits of him which hung last year in the National Por- 
trait Exhibition at Kensington, that belonging to the Royal Society struck 
us as the most characteristic, and we have seen an engraving from it in one 
of the Continental editions of his History. What has become of the portrait 
which King James recognised on the walls of the house of Tycho Brahe in 
Denmark? (See Irving, p. 201.) 

2 A passage in the History of Scotland shows that Buchanan had seen the 
fitness of the story of Macbeth for dramatic purposes; and this suggestion 
of his may have reached Shakespeare, who was a very well read man 
(Op. i. 115). 
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and wandering life; and had looked forward for some time 
to this harbour (as he calls it in his Autobiography) with 
weariness, but not without hope. No tougher, more genuine 
Scotch mountain-ash ever fell before the inevitable blow, or 
had put forth greener leaves in its time, or left behind it nobler 
timber. 

George Buchanan was buried in the churchyard of the 
Greyfriars, and his funeral was attended by ‘a great company 
of the faithful’ ‘His ungrateful country, we quote Dr. 
Irving, ‘never afforded his grave the common tribute of a 
monumental stone.’ But his name will outlast the proudest 
monument in that old burying-ground. His fame rides 
on the sea of time by two anchors, and can perish only 
with the memory of the Latin language and the Scottish 
nation. 


1 Memoirs, p. 309. Chalmers (we like to see a reviler of Buchanan 
blundering so often) quoted an old epigram in contradiction of this fact, 
which very epigram unluckily proved that it was perfectly true. Irving 
shows that the want of a monument was a frequent reproach, though the 
spot of Buchanan’s interment was known, and may have had a mark of some 
kind or other on it. Surely it is not too late to repair this omission of our 
ancestors, whose disturbed political life affords some excuse for them ? 
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THE time has not yet arrived for writing Cobden’s life. 

The great political struggles in which he engaged are still too 
fresh in the memory of the present generation to admit of a faith- 
ful record of his political career, without including much which 
affects too closely the characters of public men still on the scene, 
or but recently removed from it ; and of the last great achieve- 
ment of his life, and his solitary official act, the Commercial 
Treaty with France, it is impossible yet to speak freely. 

But it is on this account only the more important,—and espe- 
cially at a time when, upon the conduct and intelligence of the 
Liberal party in this country, it depends whether the years be- 
fore us are to bring with them a repetition of the inconsistencies 
and hesitations which have too often deformed and paralysed 
our recent course, or are to be a fruitful and brilliant period of 
rational and consistent progress,——that the policy of which 
Cobden was the foremost representative should at least be 
thoroughly understood and widely known. 

It is therefore with a peculiar satisfaction that we hail the 
work before us, and we trust that it may be shortly followed by 
a republication of his principal speeches, both in and out of 
Parliament, so far as these can be collected, and if possible, by 
a selection of his letters on the great practical questions of the 
day. 

In bringing together in a connected form these political 
essays, written on various subjects, on different occasions, and 
at wide intervals of time, but unsurpassed in cogency of reason- 
ing, and in their truthful and temperate spirit, Mrs. Cobden has 
rendered a great service both to her husband’s memory and to 
the rising generation of Englishmen. 

Presented originally to the public in the ephemeral form of 
pamphlets, thrown out in sharp opposition to the prevailing 
passions and prejudices of the hour, and systematically depreci- 
ated as they were by the organs of public opinion which guide 
the majority of our upper classes, we suspect that they are 
well-nigh forgotten by the elder, and little known to the younger 
men among us. Yet do these scattered records of Mr. Cobden’s 
thoughts contain a body of political doctrine, more original, 
more profound, and more consistent than is to be found in the 
spoken or written utterances of any other English statesman of 
our time, and we commend them to the earnest study and 
consideration of all who aspire to exert any influence on the 
future government of our country. 
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Whenever the day shall come for an impartial review of the 
history of England since the reform of Parliament in 1832, it 
will, we think, be found that of all those who have played a pro- 
minent part in our public affairs during the last thirty years, 
the two men who, widely unlike in many qualities, both of 
character and intellect, but with an extraordinary unity of pur- 
pose and principles, have left the deepest mark on their genera- 
tion, and made the most profound impression on the policy of 
the country, have been Richard Cobden and John Bright. 

We know that this belief is very far from being shared 
generally by the upper classes of their countrymen, the majority 
of whom still regard these men with open aversion, or concealed 
suspicion, as the foremost and most powerful advocates of 
changes in our system of government, designed, as they believe 
and fear, to affect the security of vested interests which they 
have been in the habit of identifying with the greatness and 
welfare of the State. 

But it cannot, we think, be denied even now, that in spite of 
the resistance of class interests, and of the avowed or tacit 
opposition of the great political parties, our national policy has 
been steadily gravitating in the direction of these men’s views, 
and that thus far at least every successive step towards the ful- 
filment of their principles has led us farther onward in the path 
of national progress and prosperity. 

The truth appears to be, that in estimating the character and 
labours of these two statesmen, it has been too often the prac- 
tice to forget that they have been the only two great political 
leaders of our time, perhaps of any time in our Parliamentary 
history, who have steadily and uniformly throughout their whole 
career worked for great principles, without any regard to the 
interests of classes or of parties, or to the popular clamour of 
the hour, and that thus they have in turn been brought into 
collision with all classes, and with all parties, and on some 
memorable occasions even with the great body of the people 
themselves. 

We believe that to this causeis to be traced the false and shallow 
judgment so commonly passed upon them. It is thus that they 
have been constantly charged with narrowness, and with hos- 
tility to the institutions of their country, too often confounded 
with its conservative forces, and cherished as such by many 
who are entitled to our respect, as well as by the ignorant and 
selfish ; but it will be found that the charge is usually brought 
on the part of some class whose special interests they had de- 
nounced and thwarted, or on the part of the nation at large, 
when the assumed national interest is opposed to the larger 
interests of humanity. They have been accused of indifference 
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to the greatness and honour of their country, when, on the 
contrary, a deeper examination of their views will prove, we 
think, that they are almost the only leading statesmen of our 
time who have exhibited a real practical faith in the future of 
England. 

They have suffered the fate of all those who are in advance 
of the age in which they live, and who aspire to be the pioneers 
of progress and the apostles of a new political faith; but we 
believe that when the period of transition and confusion through 
which we are now struggling shall have passed away, they will 
occupy a place among the wisest statesmen and truest patriots 
in our history. 

The last is still among us, and is destined, we trust, to add 
still more to the many splendid services which he has rendered 
to his country, and to the world. But Mr. Cobden’s work is 
done, and it only remains for those who feel the priceless value 
of his character and teaching, to point the moral of his life, 
and to gather up with reverence the maxims of political truth 
and wisdom which he has left behind him. 

Mr. Cobden’s political character was the result of a rare and 
fortunate combination of personal qualities, and of external cir- 
cumstances. 

Sprung from the agricultural class, and bred up (to use his 
own expression), ‘ amidst the pastoral charms of southern Eng- 
land, imbued with so strong an attachment to the pursuits of 
his forefathers, that, as he says himself in the volumes before 
us, ‘had we the casting of the rdle of all the actors on this 
world’s stage, we do not think that we should suffer a cotton- 
mill or manufactory to have a place in it;’ trained in a large 
commercial house in London, and subsequently conducting on 
his own account a printing manufactory in Lancashire, Mr. 
Cobden possessed the peculiar advantage of a thorough acquaint- 
ance and sympathy with the three great forms of industrial 
life in England. Nor were the experiences of his public career 
less rich and varied than those of his private life. 

The first great political question in which he bore a conspicu- 
ous part, the Anti-Corn-Law agitation, and his consequent con- 
nexion with the powerful producing class, which, by a fortunate 
coincidence of interest with that of the people at large, originated 
and led this great and successful struggle, gave him a thorough 
insight into this important element of our body politic, in all 
its strength and in all its weakness; his knowledge of other 
countries—the result of keen personal observation, and much 
travel both in Europe and America, his intimate relations with 
some of their best and most enlightened men, as well as with 
their leading politicians, together with the moderating and 
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restraining influences of twenty years of Parliamentary life, 
during which he conciliated the respect and esteem even of his 
strongest opponents, combined with the entire absence in his 
case of all sectarian influences and prejudices,—gave to his 
opinions a comprehensive and cztholic character, which is per- 
haps the rarest of all the attributes of English statesmanship. 

Mr. Cobden entered Parliament, not as is the fate of most of 
our public men, to support a party, to play for office, or to edu- 
cate himself for professional statesmanship, still less to gratify 
personal vanity, or to acquire social importance, but as the re- 
presentative of distinct principles, and the champion of a great 
cause. 

He thus found himself at once in the front rank of Parlia- 
mentary debaters, and in a few sessions, aided by his powerful 
coadjutors, Bright, Gibson, Villiers, and Ricardo, achieved a 
success which, for its moral greatness, and for its influence on 
the destiny of England, is without a parallel in our annals. 

It is, however, no part of our present purpose to dwell on 
Mr. Cobden’s character, or to narrate his life. Our object is 
rather to present our view of his principles, which, from their 
soundness, their depth, and their close logical connexion with 
each other, appear to us to afford the only consistent and intel- 
ligible grounds for the policy of the Liberal party in this 
country. 

The great problem presented for the solution of the present 
century, is to prepare without violent convulsions for the ad- 
vent of popular government. 

The task of our age is to carry on and to complete the great 
work, already so far advanced, of liberating capital and in- 
dustry from all the restrictions and trammels which have 
hitherto impeded human progress ; in other words, to vindicate 
the rights of property and of labour. 

The mission of man in this world is to possess the earth 
and subdue it, and for this purpose, to summon to his aid 
and bring under his control the external forces of nature. 
This task, hard and ungrateful at first, becomes lighter as it 
proceeds. Every natural force successively subdued to man’s 
uses, adds to the stock of gratuitous services which are the 
common possession of the race, and when the rights of pro- 
perty and labour are thoroughly established by universal free- 
dom, and the services of man have thus secured their just 
remuneration, the inequalities which prevail in the conditions 
of human life, so far as they are the result of artificial and not 
of natural causes, will diminish and disappear more and more, 
till even the lowest classes in the social scale will be raised to 
a level of well-being hitherto unknown and unimagined. 
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But this, by whatever name it may be called, is democracy, 
hy which we mean, not the rule of a class, but the rule of a 
nation, in which each class possesses its just share of power. 
The form of government under such a rule may be monarchical 
or republican, thrones and aristocracies may find their place 
under it, and exert their due influence ; but whenever the body 
of the people emerge from their present degradation, and acquire 
the intelligence and independence which material prosperity 
will secure them, they must become the preponderant power in 
the State. 

The tendency to this consummation can only be checked and 
arrested, by opposing the economic law which lies at the founda- 
tion of all human progress. It may be a subject of regret to 
those who prefer the contemplation of types of humanity, 
which they too hastily assume to be the product of aristocratic 
institutions alone, to the wide-spread and general diffusion of 
well-being among all the classes of a nation, but it is not a 
question of taste, it is one of necessity. 

The progress of this law has already profoundly modified the 
conditions of modern society. The downfall of the feudal 
system, and the gradual adoption of the representative principle 
in most of the countries of Europe, have rendered necessary a 
searching examination of the institutions and policy, which had 
their origin in an order of things which is passing away. 

So far as England is concerned in the solution of this pro- 
blem, no man was more alive than Cobden to the aristocratic 
instincts of the nation, or less disposed to advocate republican 
institutions among us; but he saw (and it is idle to shut our 
eyes to the fact) that if our mixed system of government was to 
be maintained, we could only raise the masses of our country- 
men from their present degradation, and hold our place among 
the nations of the earth, by the adoption of principles of policy 
by which the forces of the State should be economized to the 
utmost, and the interests of the people amply and liberally 
secured. 

In his paper on England, Ireland, and America, Cobden says:— 


‘But they who argue in favour of a republic, in lieu of a mixed 
monarchy, for Great Britain, are, we suspect, ignorant of the genius of 
their countrymen. Democracy forms no element in the materials of 
English character. An Englishman is, from his mother’s womb, an 
aristocrat. Whatever rank or birth, whatever fortune, trade, or pro- 
fession may be his fate, he is, or wishes or hopes to be, an aristocrat. 
The insatiable love of caste that in England, as in Hindostan, devours 
all hearts, is confined to no walks of society, but pervades every degree, 
from the highest to the lowest. Of what conceivable use, then, would 
it be to strike down the lofty patricians that have descended to us from 
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the days of the Normans and the Plantagenets, if we of the middle 
class—who are more enslaved than any other to this passion—are pre- 
pared to lift up, from amongst ourselves, an aristocracy of mere wealth, 
not less austere, not less selfish, only iess noble than that we had deposed? 
No: whatever changes, in the course of time, education may, and will 
effect, we do not believe that England, at this moment, contains even 
the germs of genuine republicanism. 

‘We do not, then, advocate the adoption of democratic institutions 
for such a people. But the examples held forth to us by the Americans, 
of strict economy, of peaceful non-interference, of universal education, 
and of other public improvements, may, and indeed must, be emulated 
by the Government of this country, if the people are to be allowed even 
the chance of surviving a competition with that republican community. 
If it be objected that an economical government is inconsistent with 
the maintenance of the monarchical and aristocratic institutions of this 
land, then we answer, Let an unflinching economy and retrenchment 
be enforeed—ruat coelum !” 

Mr. Cobden belonged to the school of political thinkers, who 
believe in the perfect harmony of moral and economical laws, 
and that in proportion as these are recognised, understood, and 
obeyed, by nations, will be their advance in all that constitutes 
civilisation. 

He believed that the interest of the individual, the interest of 
the nation, and the interests of all nations, are identical; and 
that these several interests are all in entire and necessary con- 
cordance with the highest interests of morality. With this 
belief, an economic truth acquired with him the dignity and 
vitality of a moral law, and instead of remaining a barren abs- 
tract doctrine of the intellect, became a living force which 
moved the hearts and consciences of men. 

It is to a want of a clear conception of this great harmony 
between the moral and economic law, or to a disbelief in its 
existence, that are to be traced some of the most pernicious 
errors of modern times. 

In France, from an imperfect and superficial knowledge of 
the order of facts on which economic science rests, and from 
the prevalence of false ideas of society derived from classical 
antiquity, the principles of government, whether under a re- 
public, a constitutional monarchy, or an empire, have, until 
recently, been in many essential respects opposed to the law of 
material progress. Rousseau, who exercised a greater influence 
than any other man upon the great French Revolution, and 
after him Robespierre and Mirabeau,—the two great figures 
who represent and personify that mighty upheaving of society, 
—were all fatally and fundamentally wrong in their concep- 
tion of the right of property. This, instead of regarding as 
a right preceding all law, and lying at the root of all social exist- 
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ence, they considered simply as a creation of the law, which, 
again, derived its rights from a social compact, opposed, in many 
respects, to the natural rights of man. Society itself was thus 
made to rest upon the quicksand of human invention, instead 
of the rock of God’s providence ; and law was made the source, 
instead of the guardian, of personal liberty and of private property. 

Hence the disastrous shipwreck of a great cause, the follies 
and the crimes, the wild theories, the barren experiments, and 
the inevitable reaction. The principle involved, the State, was 
stronger than the men who appealed to it, and swallowed them 
up in a military despotism. 

This false direction of ideas survived the Restoration, and 
when, after 1830, the intellect of France again addressed itself 
to social questions, it was with the same result. Saint Simon, 
Fourier, Louis Blanc, and Proudhon are there to attest the 
deep-rooted perversion of thought which has hitherto made all 
free government impossible in France, and brought upon her 
again, for the second time, the stern hand of the military ruler. 

The great founder of the English school of political economy, 
who had witnessed himself in France the same disorders, and 
speculated on their causes, viewed them from another side. He 
instinctively perceived that, as all human society must rest 
upon a material foundation, it was to the laws of material pro- 
gress that inquiry must be first directed, and that before and 
beneath all systems of government and all schemes of public 
morality, there must lie the science of the ‘ wealth of nations.’ 
To the investigation of this science Adam Smith devoted those 
years of patient and conscientious thought, to which we owe 
the treatise which has made his name immortal, and which, in 
spite of much that has been added, and much that has been 
taken from it since, remains as a great storehouse of knowledge 
to the students of economic laws. 

In the hands of Smith, however, it is easy to trace the habi- 
tual connexion in his mind between the dry facts of science and 
the great social laws which alone give them life and meaning, 
and the steady natural gravitation of all the interests of our 
race towards order and moral progress. 

The school of English economists who succeeded him, appear 
to us to have too much lost sight of this necessary connexion, 
and to have dwelt too exclusive ely on the phenomena of econo- 
mic facts, as distinct and separate from their correlative moral 
consequences. To this cause we attribute the absence of ade- 
quate political results which has attended their teaching, the 
repugnance which their doctrines have too often excited in gener- 
ous and ardent natures, and the consequent discredit of a science 
indispensable to the progress and prosperity of nations, and 
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destined, perhaps more than any other branch of human know- 
ledge, to reconcile the ways of God to man. 

The first great law of humanity is labour. ‘ By the sweat of 
thy brow shalt thou eat thy bread.’ From this there is no 
escape. The burden will be lightened as the forces of nature 
are brought by science and industry more under the control of 
man ; and it may be shifted, as it is, from the whole to a part 
of society, but the law remains. 

It is this law, then, the law of labour, which lies at the root 
of all human life. Upon this foundation rests the whole fabric 
of society, religion, morals, science, art, literature—all that 
adorns or exalts existence. But if the law of labour is thus 
paramount and sovereign, it follows that its rights are sacred, 
and that there can be no permanent security for any society in 
which these are not protected. The rights of labour involve 
and comprehend the right of personal liberty and the right of 
property ; the first implies the free use of each man’s powers 
and faculties, the second, an inalienable title to the products of 
his labour, in use or in exchange. 

It is to the violation of the rights of labour and of property, 
thus identified, in all the various forms of human oppression 
and injustice, by force, or by fraud, in defiance of law, or in the 
name of law, that is to be traced the greatest part of the dis- 
orders and sufferings which have desolated humanity, and the 
unnecessary and unnatural inequalities in the conditions of men. 

It is to the assertion of these rights, and to the gradual ascen- 
dency of the opposing and equalizing principles of justice and 
freedom, that the coming generations alone can look for a future 
which shall be better than the past. 

‘Il n’y a que deux moyens,’ says Bastiat, ‘de se procurer 
les choses nécessaires 4 la conservation, 4 ]’embellissement, et 
au perfectionnement de la vie,—la production et la spoliation.’ 
And again, ‘ Propricté et spoliation, sceurs nées du méme pére, 
Génie du Bien, et Génie du Mal, Salut et Fléau de la Société, 
Puissances qui se disputent depuis le commencement |’empire 
et les destineées du monde.’ 

These truths, though familiar to us now, are of comparatively 
recent acceptance even in theory among us, and in practice still 
are far indeed from being applied. Such, moreover, is the 
confusion of thought, engendered by historical association, poli- 
tical prejudice, and class interest, that many of the forms of 
spoliation are hardly recognised when disguised in the garb of 
a British institution, a party principle, or a vested right; in 
which artificial costume they still impose on the credulity of 
our countrymen. 

It is true that war is generally admitted to be an evil, and 
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slavery to be a wrong; that the Reformation has dealt a heavy 
blow at theocracy, and Free-trade at monopoly. 

But the spirit of war is still fostered and stimulated by false 
ideas of national honour, patriotism, and policy, and to the art 
of war we still devote our mightiest efforts, and consecrate our 
costliest sacrifices. The grosser forms of slavery have indeed 
disappeared, but the taint of that accursed thing is still to be 
traced in some of our laws, and in our treatment of subject 
races, while the spirit of its offspring ‘feudalism’ still lingers in 
the most important class of our body-politic. Our Reformed 
Church with its temporalities, and its exclusive pretensions and 
privileges, is still too often the enemy of the foundation of all 
freedom, the liberty of thought, and, by perverting the judg- 
ment of too many of its members, strikes at the root of human 
progress. 

The last, and perhaps the most insidious, of the leading forms 
of ‘spoliation,’ commercial monopoly, though driven from its 
strongholds, and expelled from our national creed, is still 
regarded by many among us with secret favour, and by most of 
us rather as a political error than as a moral wrong. 

It was to a struggle with this last great evil that Cobden 
devoted his life, and it is with the most decisive victory ever 
achieved in this field of conflict that his name and fame will 
be for ever identified; but it is significant and interesting to 
know that in selecting his work in life, it was to ‘Education,’ 
and not to ‘ Free-trade,’ that his thoughts were first directed. 

Two reasons decided him to prefer the latter as the object of 
his efforts :—Firstly, His conviction (referred to above) that the 
material prosperity of nations is the only foundation of all 
progress, and that if this were once secured the rest would 
surely follow. Secondly, His consciousness that no direct at- 
tempt to obtain a system of national education which deserved 
the name, could lead to any clear result in the life of his own 
generation, and that measured with those at his command, im- 
posing as were the forces of resistance arrayed against him on 
the question of Free-trade, they were less formidable than those 
which would be brought to bear against a measure which united 
in a common hostility the Established and the Dissenting 
Churches. 

It was Cobden’s fate or fortune to find himself, in taking up 
the cause of Free-trade, in the presence of one of the worst 
laws which the selfishness and folly of Governments have ever 
imposed on the weakness and ignorance of a people. 

When the soil of a country is appropriated, the only means 
whereby an increasing population can limit the encroachments 
of the proprietors, is by working for foreign markets. Such a 
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population has only its labour to give in exchange for its 
requirements, and, if this labour is constantly increasing, while 
the produce of the soil is stationary, more of the first will 
steadily and progressively be demanded for less of the last. 

This will be manifested by a fall of wages, which is, as has 
been well observed, the greatest of misfortunes when it is due 
to natural causes—the greatest of crimes when it is caused by 
the law. 

The Corn Law was the fitting sequel to the French war. The 
ruling classes in England had seized with avidity on the re- 
action of feeling created by the excesses of the French Revolu- 
tion, to conceal the real meaning of that event, and to discredit 
the principles of popular sovereignty which it asserted. They 
had at their mercy a people impoverished and degraded by the 
waste of blood and treasure in which years of war had involved 
their country ; and seeing with dismay the prospect before them, 
which the peace had opened, of a fall in the prices of agricul- 
tural produce, under the beneficent operation of the great laws 
of free exchange, they resorted to the unjust and inhuman 
device of prolonging by Act of Parliament the artificial scarcity 
created by the war, and of thus preserving to the landed interest 
the profits which had been gained at the expense of the nation. 

It is thus that as the forces of progress are invariably found 
to act and react on each other, the forces of resistance and of 
evil will ever be side by side, and that as protection, which 
means the isolation of nations, tends both by its direct and 
indirect effects to war, so war again engenders and perpetuates 
the spirit of protection. Free-trade, or, as Cobden called it, the 
International Law of the Almighty, which means the interdepen- 
dence of nations, must bring with it the surest guarantee of 
peace, and peace inevitably leads to freer and freer commercial 
intercourse, and, therefore, while there is no sadder page in the 
modern history of England, than that which records the adop- 
tion of this law by the British Parliament, there is, to our 
minds, none more bright with the promise of future good than 
that on which was written, after thirty years of unjust and 
unnecessary suffering, its virtual and unconditional repeal. 

But as the intellect and conscience of the country had failed 
so long to recognise the wide-spread evils of this pernicious 
law, and the fatal principles which lay at its root, so did they 
now most dimly and imperfectly apprehend the scope and 
consequences of its abolition. 

It was called the repeal of a law; admitted to be the re- 
moval of an intolerable wrong; but we doubt whether in this 
country, except by the few gifted and far-seeing leaders of this 
great campaign, it was foreseen that it was an act which 
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involved, in its certain results, a reversal of the whole policy 
of England. 

This was, however, clear enough to enlightened observers in 
other countries. By one of those rare and mysterious coinci- 
dences which sometimes exercise so powerful an influence on 
human affairs, it happened that while Cobden in England was 
bringing to bear on the great practical questions of his time 
and country, the principles of high morality and sound eco- 
nomy, which had been hitherto too little considered in con- 
nexion with each other, Frederic Bastiat was conceiving and 
maturing in France the system of political philosophy which 
has since been given to the world, and which still remains the 
best and most complete exposition of the views of which 
Cobden was the great representative. 

It appears to us that these two men were necessary to each 
other. Without Cobden, Bastiat would have lost the powerful 
stimulant of practical example, and the wide range of facts 
which the movement in England supplied, and from which he 
drew much of his inspiration. Without Bastiat, Cobden’s 
policy would not have been elaborated into a system, and, 
beyond his own immediate coadjutors and disciples, would 
probably have been most imperfectly understood on the Conti- 
nent of Europe. 

More than this, who can say what may not have been the 
effect on the minds of both these men, of the interchange of 
thoughts and opinions which freely passed between them ? 

In his brilliant history of the Anti-Corn-Law League, ‘ Cobden 
et la Ligue, Bastiat thus describes the movement of which 
England was the theatre during that memorable struggle :— 

‘I have endeavoured to state with all exactness the question which 
is being agitated in England. I have described the field of battle, the 
greatness of the interests which are there being discussed, the opposing 
forces, and the consequences of victory. I have shown, I believe, 
that though the heat of the contest may seem to be concentrated on 
questions of taxation, of custom-houses, of cereals, of sugar, it is, in 
point of fact, a question between monopoly and liberty, aristocracy 
and democracy,—a question of equality or inequality in the distri- 
bution of the general well-being. The question at issue is to know 
whether legislative power and political influence shall remain in the 
hands of the men of rapine, or in those of the men of toil; that is, 
whether they shall continue to embroil the world in troubles and deeds 
of violence, or sow the seeds of concord, of union, of justice, and of 
peace. 

‘What would be thought of the historian who could believe that 
armed Europe, at the beginning of this century, performed, under the 
leadership of the most able generals, so many feats of strategy, for 
the sole purpose of determining who should possess the narrow fields 
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that were the scenes of the battles of Austerlitz or of Wagram? The 
fate of dynasties and empires depended on those struggles. But the 
triumphs of force may be ephemeral; it is not so with the triumphs 
of opinion, And when we see the whole of a great people, whose 
influence on the world is undoubted, impregnate itself with the doc- 
trines of justice and truth; when we see it repel the false ideas 
of supremacy which have so long rendered it dangerous to nations; 
when we see it ready to seize the political ascendant from the hands 
of a greedy and turbulent oligarchy,—let us beware of believing, 
even when its first efforts seem to bear upon economic questions, that 
greater and nobler interests are not engaged in the struggle. For if, 
in the midst of many lessons of iniquity, many instances of inter- 
national perversity, England, this imperceptible point of our globe, 
has seen so many great and useful ideas take root upon her soil,—if 
she was the cradle of the press, of trial by jury, of a representative 
system, of the abolition of slavery, in spite of the opposition, of a 
powerful and pitiless oligarchy,—what may not the world expect 
from this same England when all her moral, social, and political power 
shall have passed, by a slow and difficult revolution, into the hands of 
demoecracy,—a revolution peacefully accomplished in the minds of 
men under the leadership of an association which embraces in its 
bosom so many men, whose high intellectual power and unblemished 
character shed so much glory on their country, and on the century in 
which they live? Such a revolution is no simple event, no accident, 
no catastrophe due to an irresistible but evanescent enthusiasm, It 
is, if I may use the expression, a slow social cataclysm, changing all 
the conditions of life and of society, the sphere in which it lives and 
breathes. It is justice possessing herself of power; good sense of 
authority. It is the general weal, the weal of the people, of the 
masses, of the small and of the great, of the strong and of the weak, 
becoming the law of political action. It is the disappearance behind the 
scene of privilege, abuse, and caste-feeling, not by a palace-revolution 
or a street-rising, but by the progressive and general appreciation of 
the rights and duties of man. In a word, it is the triumph of human 
liberty ; it is the death of monopoly, that Proteus of a thousand forms, 
now conqueror, now slave-owner; at one time lover of theocracy and 
feudalism, at another time assuming an industrial, a commercial, a 
financial, and even a philanthropic shape. Whatever disguise it 
might borrow, it could no longer bear the eye of public opinion, 
which has learned to recognise it under the scarlet uniform or under 
the black gown, under the planter’s jacket and the noble peer’s 
embroidered robe. Liberty for all! for every man a just and natural 
remuneration for his labour! for every man a just and natural avenue 
to equality in proportion to his energy, his intelligence, his prudence, 
and his morality. Free-trade with all the world! Peace with all the 
world! No more subjugation of colonies, no more army, no more navy, 
than is necessary for the maintenance of national independence! A 
radical distinction between that which is and that which is not the 
mission of government and law; political association reduced to 
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guarantee each man his liberty and safety against all unjust aggres- 
sion, whether from without or from within; equal taxation, for the 
purpose of properly paying the men charged with this mission, and 
not to serve as a mask under the name of outlets for trade (débouchés), 
for outward usurpation, and, under the name of protection, for the 
mutual robbery of classes. Such is the real issue in England, though 
the field of battle may be confined to a custom-house question. But 
this question involves slavery in its modern form; for as Mr. Gibson, 
a member of the League, has said in Parliament, “ To get possession 
of men, that we may make them work for our own profit, or to take 
possession of the fruits of their labour, is equally and always slavery ; 
there is no difference but in the degree.”’ 


This passage, all due allowance made for the tendency to 
brilliant generalization which Bastiat shared with so many of 
his gifted countrymen, remains on the whole a most powerful, 
condensed, and accurate analysis of the great principles in- 
volved in the political conflict then passing in England, and is 
a testimony to the rare insight and sagacity of the writer. It 
also affords a marvellous illustration of the power which a clear 
and firm grasp of principles gives to the political student, in 
guiding his speculations on the most complicated problems 
which society presents. 

The system of which the Corn-Laws were the corner-stone, 
traced to its source, rested on the principle of spoliation, and 
on the foundation of force. 

That which was inaugurated by the overthrow of that law, 
rested on the principle of freedom, and on the foundation of 
justice. 

Monopoly of trade, involving, as it must, the violation of the 
rights of property and of labour, both in the internal and exter- 
nal relations of a State, and implying, when carried to its logical 
consequences, national isolation, contains within itself the germs 
of inevitable decay and stagnation. To avoid these results, it 
is necessary that a Government which maintains it, should re- 
sort to all the expedients of force and fraud,—to conquests, colo- 
nial agerandizement, maritime supremacy, foreign alliances, 
reciprocity treaties, and communism in the shape of poor-laws, 
—and should perpetually appeal to the worst and most con- 
temptible passions of its people, to national pride, to false 
patriotism, to jealousy, to fear, and to selfishness, in order to 
keep alive its prestige, and to conceal its rottenness. 

It is impossible not to admire the skill and resources of the 
ruling classes of England in their use of these expedients, but 
there was a point beyond which even these would not suffice to 
avert the national ruin; and with a debt of £800,000,000, a starv- 
ing people, the universal distrust, and the avowed or concealed 
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hostility of foreign nations, who had imitated our policy too 
faithfully, while growing communities of our own race, with 
boundless material resources and free institutions, were out- 
stripping us in the race of progress, and making the future 
competition of force impossible, a state of things had been en- 
gendered which called for prompt and vigorous remedy. 

To Cobden, and his colleagues of the League, belongs the 
merit of having traced the disease to its source, of having stayed 
the progress of the poison which was slowly, but surely, under- 
mining the national greatness, and of changing the current of 
English policy. 

Mr. Bright has recently told us the occasion, and the manner, 
of Cobden’s invitation to him to join him in this beneficent 
work. 

At a moment of severe domestic calamity, Cobden called on 
him and said,— Do not allow this grief, great as it is, to weigh 
you down too much. There are at this moment, in thousands 
of homes of this country, wives and children who are dying of 
hunger, of hunger made by the laws; if you will come along 
with me, we will never rest until we have got rid of the Corn- 
Laws.’ The appeal was not made in vain, and we know with 
what results. 

By the repeal of the Corn-Laws, the idle dream of national 
independence, a dream which never could be realized without 
violating the fundamental laws of God’s providence, and con- 
demning our country to inevitable decay, was for ever dispelled, 
our foreign trade became a condition of our existence, and the 
great law of international dependence assumed its rightful 
place as the animating principle of our future course. 

But though the edifice of protection was shaken at the base, 
and the fabric irrevocably doomed to destruction, the work was 
only begun ; the ideas which the system had created had taken 
too deep root in the minds of the governing classes, and the 
forces of reaction were still too powerful, to allow of speedy or 
logical progress. To insure the immediate application of the 
policy of Free-trade, it should have been intrusted to the hands 
who had forced it on the House and the country, and this was 
not to be. 

To make Cobden minister would have been an act of politi- 
cal justice and wisdom, for which the times were not ripe, and 
to accept subordinate office from men who had so recently and 
so reluctantly espoused his views on Free-trade, and who so im- 
perfectly apprehended or accepted its ulterior consequences, 
would have fatally compromised his future usefulness. 

He knew that there were several necessary measures which 
the general intelligence of the Liberal party would immediately 
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force upon the Parliament, and his work at this moment lay in 
another direction. He had been the chief instrument in giving 
the deathblow to a mighty monopoly, in redressing a grievous 
wrong, and in giving food to suffering millions at home. His 
services as an Englishman being thus far accomplished, he en- 
tered upon his mission as an ‘international man.’ 

He knew, and had measured accurately the obstacles pre- 
sented by the laws of other countries, often the too faithful re- 
flection of our own, to the fulfilment of the grand aim of his 
life, the binding together of the nations of the earth by the 
material bonds which are the necessary and only preparation 
for their moral union. These laws had raised around us in- 
numerable barriers to intercourse, and as many stumbling- 
blocks in the way of peace. 

In a tour through Europe, which often resembled a triumphal 
progress, he was everywhere received with interest and atten- 
tion; but the sudden recantation of a policy, bound up with 
all the traditions of England, and written in letters of blood in 
the history of every country in Europe, was open to too much 
suspicion to inspire confidence, and he was obliged to be con- 
tent with sowing the seeds of much which has since borne fruit, 
and with inspiring new zeal and hope in the minds of the good 
and enlightened men who, in each centre which he visited, 
were labouring in the cause. 

No stronger proof can be afforded of the fundamental mis- 
conception of Mr. Cobden’s political character which has pre- 
vailed in England, than the judgments and criticisms which it 
was the custom to pass upon him with reference to the class of 
questions to which he addressed himself on his return to public 
life at home. 

The gradual breaking up of the protective system after the 
repeal of the Corn-Laws, was a work which must in any case 
have proceeded, under the pressure of the irresistible force of 
circumstances, but we think that justice has never been done 
to the Government of Lord John Russell in the years succeed- 
ing the repeal in this respect. 

The equalization of the Sugar-Duties, the repeal of the 
Navigation-Laws, the reform of our ‘ Colonial System,’ and the 
introduction of self-government into our principal colonial 
dependencies, were all accomplished by this administration, 
and few indeed have been the Governments of England which 
can point to such substantial services as these in the cause of 
progress. In looking back it is impossible not to feel how 
different might have been our history for the last fifteen years, 
and how superior our present condition, if the spirit which then 
predominated in the councils of the State, and which would 
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doubtless have rendered possible the cordial co-operation of 
Cobden, either in or out of office, had been permitted to inspire 
our national policy. 

But to return to our subject. It seems to have been ex- 
pected that Cobden would have exclusively devoted himself to 
commercial questions, and when it was found that he proceeded 
to attack systematically our foreign policy, our system of govern- 
ment in India, our national expenditure, our military and naval 
administration, and our maritime laws, he was accused of 
going beyond his province, and discredited as an enthusiast 
incapable of dealing with the great mysteries of statecraft. 

Those who used this language either knew too well, or not 
at all, that Cobden aimed at something very different and very 
much deeper than mere commercial reforms. 

In each and all of these he took, as was natural, a sincere 
and consistent interest, but he felt that he could safely leave 
them to be carried through in the hands which had undertaken 
the work, and he knew that incalculable as would be the results, 
to the wealth and prosperity of the country, they would not 
alone suffice to raise the lower classes of this country from their 
condition of moral and material degradation, and thus to rescue 
England from the reproach of failure in the highest ends of 
civilisation, and assure for her a permanent place in the front 
rank of nations. 

It was therefore, that instead of entangling himself in the 
snares of office, and devoting his time to the details of practical 
legislation, he undertook the harder and more ungrateful, but 
far nobler office, of endeavouring to open the eyes of his 
countrymen to the necessity under which they lay, of preparing 
for fundamental changes in many of the essential principles 
upon which our national policy had previously been conducted, 
in its three great divisions—Domestic, Foreign, and Colonial. 

The programme which, in the fulfilment of this task, Cobden 
appears to have set before him embraced the following objects :— 

Complete freedom of trade throughout the British empire, 
exclusive (as a practical necessity) for the present, of restric- 
tions for fiscal purposes. 

Freedom of the press from all taxes, happily designated by 
Mr. Milner Gibson as ‘ taxes on knowledge.’ 

The largest measure of self-government in our colonial pos- 
sessions, including the obligation of self-defence. 

The final and unqualified abandonment of our policy of 
conquest and territorial aggrandizement in India and else- 
where. 

The adoption of the general principle of ‘ non-intervention’ 
in our foreign policy, publicity in all the transactions of diplo- 
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macy, and the renunciation of all ideas of national preponder- 
ance and supremacy. 

The reduction of our military and naval forces within the 
limits strictly required for the national security. 

A large reduction of our taxation. 

A reform in the laws affecting landed property. 

The reform of our maritime laws. 

We have not included in this enumeration the two great 
measures of National Education and Parliamentary Reform, be- 
cause, although these are essential articles in the creed of every 
liberal politician, and it is needless to say that they both en- 
listed Cobden’s warmest sympathy, he felt that in his time he 
could more usefully devote himself to questions upon which 

his views were less generally shared. 

Cobden saw clearly that unless our system of government, in 
all its branches, were adapted to the altered conditions of our 
national existence, not only would our commercial reforms be 
shorn of their most valuable and complete results, in the eleva- 
tion of the masses of the people, but that we should also incur 
the risk of very serious dangers. Nothing is so fatal to success 
in the life of individuals or of nations, as a confusion of prin- 
ciples in action. 

Under the system of monopoly, it was logical enough in our 
foreign policy to keep alive the chimera of the balance of power, 
to seek, in foreign alliances and artificial combinations of force, 
the security which we could not hope to derive from legitimate 
and natural causes. In the government of our foreign posses- 
sions, it was logical to annex provinces and extend our empire, 
and by the display of force and the arts of diplomacy to coerce 
and despoil; and for both these purposes, it was necessary to 
maintain costly and imposing forces by sea and land, and to 
cast on the people the burden of a proportionate taxation. 

By means such as these we might have prolonged, for two or 
three generations, a false and hollow supremacy, and warded off 
for a while the inevitable doom which awaits ail false principles. 

But with a policy of free exchange, these things are not only 
inconsistent, they are dangerous. 

They are inconsistent, because a policy of Free-trade rests on 
the principle, that the interests of all nations lie in union and 
not in opposition ; that co-operation and not competition, inter- 
national dependence and not national independence, are the 
highest end and object of civilisation, and that, therefore, peace, 
and not war, is the natural and normal condition of civilized 
communities in their relation to each other. 

They are dangerous, because a country which is unable even 
to feed its own population without its foreign trade, and of 
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whose prosperity, and even existence, peace is thus a necessary 
condition, cannot afford to encounter the risks of wars with 
powerful enemies. If such a country appeals to the law of 
force, by that law will it be judged, and the result must be 
crushing failure, disaster, and ultimate defeat. The sacred sim- 
plicity of the Protectionist mind dimly apprehended this, and 
deprecated the repeal of the Corn-Law accordingly. It did not 
perceive that the alternative was an inadequate supply of food 
for a third of our population. 

From this point of view, the ‘ balance of power’ can only be 
sought in the free development of the natural forces, whether of 
morality, intelligence, or material wealth, residing in the dif- 
ferent countries of the earth, and the balance will always be 
held (to use the expression of William 11., in his address to 
Parliament, quoted by Mr. Cobden in his paper on ‘ Russia’) 
by the country which, in proportion to its powers, has econo- 
mized its material resources to the highest point, and acquired 
the highest degree of moral ascendency by an honest and con- 
sistent allegiance to the laws of morality in its domestic policy 
and in its foreign relations. 

The acquisition of colonies and territories formerly required 
to afford new fields for monopoly, and defended on the plea that 
outlets were necessary for our trade, while our ports were closed 
to our nearest and richest neighbours, appeared in its true light 
as a wicked waste of national influence, and a costly and useless 
perversion of national wealth, when all the countries of the earth 
became our customers, and England the metropolitan entrepét 
of the world. 

Large standing armies and navies, with their necessary ac- 
companiment of heavy, and because heavy, unequal, and in- 
direct taxation, are only rational in countries which are con- 
stantly liable to war, and cannot therefore be equally required 
under a system which relies on moral influence and on inter- 
national justice, as under one which depends on force and 
monopoly. For what are the causes which make a country 
liable to war ? 

These are of several kinds, but for our present purpose we 
may class them under the following heads :— 

First, The disposition to engage in wars of conquest or 
agoression. 

Second, The necessity of maintaining (for the purpose of re- 
pressing liberty at home) a large military force, which a govern- 
ment may at any moment be obliged to employ in foreign war, 
either to gratify the military spirit engendered by the pre- 
sence of a powerful service, or to divert public attention from 
domestic questions. 
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Third, The habitual violation of the rights of labour and 
property in her international relations, by prohibitive and pro- 
tective laws. 

Fourth, The pretension of holding the ‘ balance of power,’ 
and for this purpose of interfering in the affairs of other nations, 
with its result,—the theory of ‘armed diplomacy, which aims, 
by a display of force, at securing for a country what is supposed 
to be its due influence in foreign affairs. 

Fifth, The requirements of a nation for purposes of defence 
against foreign aggression. 

Of these, the three first may be dismissed at once, as absolutely 
inoperative in the case of England under the ‘ Free-trade’ system. 
For although, to our shame, it must be admitted that our 
government both in India and in Ireland still maintains itself 
greatly by force, the conditions of our empire render this neces- 
sity in some respects a guarantee of peace rather than a cause 
of war. 

Of the two remaining causes, the first must be so cut down 
and modified in order to be a pretext for military armaments 
as to lose its broad and general character, and to require re- 
statement. 

The doctrine of the ‘ balance of power’ is, we hope, consigned 
to the limbo of exploded fallacies with the ‘balance of trade,’ 
and we refer any remaining believers in the ‘ balancing system’ 
to the history and analysis of this remarkable phenomenon con- 
tained in the essay on Russia in the work before us,' as we 
think it cannot fail to dispel any lingering faith in this delusion. 

With the doctrine of the balance of power, a fruitful source 
of dangerous and useless meddling in the affairs of foreign 
countries has been cut away. There remains, however, a limited 
form of interference in foreign affairs, which it is still thought 
by many among us, and even by a large section of the Liberal 
party, that we should be prepared to exert in certain events, 
and for which, if the principle be admitted, some allowance 
must be made in estimating the extent of our requirements. 
We refer to the supposed duty of England to resort to war, in 
possible cases, for the purpose of defending the principles of 
free government and international law, or of protecting a foreign 
country from wanton and unjust aggression. This question is 
so important that we shall discuss it at greater length in con- 
sidering the doctrine of ‘non-intervention’ as the key-stone of 
our Free-trade foreign policy. 

This fourth cause, thus materially modified, and the last, are 
then the only remaining grounds, so far as our foreign relations are 
concerned, on which it is necessary still to devote a portion of 


1 Vide Article on Russia, in vol. i. 
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the national wealth to military and naval armaments ; and it 
is obvious that even these operate with far less force under a 
system of policy which proceeds on principles of international 
morality, and appeals to the common interests of all the nations 
of the earth, than under one which rests on ideas of national 
supremacy and rivalry. 

It cannot, therefore, we think, be denied, even by those who are 
the most disposed to connect the greatness and security of England 
with the constant display of physical force, that as our liability 
to war has diminished, our preparations for it should also 
diminish; and that it is as irrational to devote to our ‘ services,’ in 
a period of ‘ Free-trade,’ colonial self-government, and non-inter- 
vention, the sums which were wrung from our industry, in an 
epoch of monopoly, of colonial servitude, and of a ‘ spirited 
foreign policy,’ as it would be to pay the same insurance on a 
healthy as on a diseased life. 

To summon into existence a principle which in all human 
relations shall assert the right of property, in mind and in 
matter, in thought and in labour, and to secure this right on its 
only true foundation,-—the universal rule of justice and freedom, 
—is to evoke a force which is destined to root up and destroy 
the seeds of discord and division among men; to bind up the 
nations of the earth in a vast federation of interests; and to 
bring the disorders and conflicting passions of society under the 
domain of law. 

To promote all the agencies through which this force can act, 
and to repress all those which oppose its progress and neutralize 
its operation, and for this purpose to analyse and expose to view 
these several agencies, both in their causes and in their effects, 
eternally acting and reacting on each other, was the task which 
Cobden set himself to accomplish. 

It was inevitable, with these objects in view, that Cobden 
was often obliged to raise discussion upon questions which, to 
ordinary minds, appeared somewhat chimerical, and to propose 
measures which were in the nature of things premature; that 
he should give to many the impression of wasting his strength 
on matters which could not be brought to an immediate prac- 
tical issue, and in the agitation of which he could not hope for 
direct success. 

It will be found, however, that although there often existed 
no possibility of realizing or applying his projects at the time 
of their enunciation, these were always themselves of an 
essentially practical character, and inseparably connected with 
each other; and that although presented as occasion served, 
from time to time, and as the nature of his mission required, 
in a fragmentary and separate form, they each and all formed 
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the component parts of a policy coherent and complete, and 
destined, we cannot doubt, to a gradual but certain triumph. 

We have already enumerated some of the principal questions 
to which, in this vast field of activity, Cobden successively de- 
voted himself, and referred to those among them in which, at 
the same time, his views were shared by the majority of his 
countrymen, and which, in whole or in part, were soon adopted 
by Parliament and the country. 

We shall therefore confine our further remarks to those 
features of Cobden’s programme which during his life he 
laboured, for the most part in vain, to make acceptable to the 
governing classes of his countrymen, and upon which there 
still exist, even among those who entertain what are called 
‘advanced views, great difference of opinion, and sometimes, 
we think, no little confusion of thought. 

We refer our readers to the essays contained in the volumes 
before us for a more powerful and elaborate exposition of the 
writer’s leading views on the subjects to which they relate, in 
a popular and practical form, than any which we can offer; but 
although it is impossible, in the limits of the present article, to 
do more than indicate briefly what appear to us to be the broad 
general outlines of Cobden’s creed on the questions to which we 
shall refer, and these are so intimately connected with each 
other that they are hardly susceptible of separate treatment, 
we will endeavour to offer a few suggestions with respect to the 
opinions which he appears to have held in connexion with each 
of the following topics :— 

Foreign Policy. 

Colonial and Indian Policy. 

Limitation of Armaments. 

teduction of Expenditure. 

Taxation. 

Cobden’s general views on the principles of our Foreign 
policy have been sufficiently indicated in previous parts of this 
article, but we desire to make a few observations on what is 
called the doctrine of ‘ non-intervention, by which that policy 
is ordinarily characterized. 

Cobden never, so far as we are aware, advanced or held 
the opinion that wars, other than those undertaken for self- 
defence, were in all cases wrong and inexpedient. 

The question, as we apprehend it, was with him one of 
relative duties. It is clear that the duty and wisdom of enter- 
ing upon a war, even in defence of the most righteous cause, 
must be measured by our knowledge, and by our power; but 
even where our knowledge is complete and our power suffi- 
cient, it is necessary that, in undertaking such a war, we should 
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be satisfied that in doing so we are not neglecting and putting 
it out of our reach to fulfil more sacred and more imperative 
duties. 

The cases are rare in the quarrels of other nations, still 
rarer in their internal dissensions, in which our knowledge of 
their causes and conditions, and our power of enforcing the 
right, and assuring its success, in any degree justifies us in 
armed interference—the last resort in the failure of human 
justice. 

But even if these difficult conditions of our justification in 
such a war were satisfied, the cases must be rare indeed in 
which, with a population of which so large a part are barely 
receiving the means of decent existence, and another part are 
supported by public charity at the expense of the rest, and at 
a charge of more than £7,000,000 per annum, this country 
would be justified in imposing on our labouring classes (on 
whom, be it remembered, the burden must chiefly fall) the 
cost of obtaining for another people, a degree of freedom, or a 
measure of justice, which they have so imperfectly secured for 
themselves. 

Such a course is certainly not defensible until the people 
have a far larger share in the government of their country than 
they now possess in England. 

When we add to these considerations the singular inaptitude 
of the governing classes of this country to comprehend foreign 
affairs, the extraordinary errors which are usually to be observed 
in their judgments and opinions on foreign questions, and the 
dangerous liability to abuse in the hands of any government, 
of the doctrine of ‘Blood and Iron,’ even if it be sometimes 
invoked in a just cause, we shall, I think, acknowledge the 
sober wisdom of Cobden’s opinion, that for all practical pur- 
poses, at least for the present generation, the rule of non- 
intervention should be sternly and systematically enforced. 

It was a great defect in our new Colonial system that, in 
conferring upon our possessions the right of self-government, 
we did not at the same time impose on them the duty of self- 
defence. 

Cobden never lost an opportunity of protesting against this 
last misappropriation of the money of the British tax-payer, 
and of exposing the secret connexion of this feature in our 
policy with the perpetuation of pretexts for increased arma- 
ments. 

The British rule in India was to Cobden a subject of the 
deepest anxiety and apprehension. His paper in the present 
volumes, entitled ‘How Wars are got up in India,’ is an honest 
and indignant criticism upon an episode in our Indian history, 
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which has only too many parallels, and gives expression to one 
of his strongest convictions, viz., the retribution which one day 
awaits the lust of power and of ‘territorial agegrandizement, and 
the utter disregard of morality so often exhibited in our deal- 
ings with the races of this great dependency. 

The changes advocated by Cobden in our foreign and colonial 
policy necessarily involved a large reduction in our military 
and naval establishments, and to this object his most strenuous 
efforts were constantly directed ; but here the difficulties which 
he had to encounter were enormous, and the Crimean War, 
and its results throughout Europe, have rendered all attempts 
at reform in this branch of our national economy hitherto 
unavailing. 

In attacking our ‘Services’ he not only had to contend 
against powerful interests, connected with almost all the fami- 
lies of the upper and middle classes of the country, but also 
against many honest, though mistaken, opinions, as to the 
causes of national greatness and the sources of our power. It 
was the wide-spread prevalence of such opinions that, combined 
with the selfish influence of the worst element in British com- 
merce, which led, on the occasion of the Chinese War in 1857, 
to the rejection of Cobden by the West Riding, and of Bright 
and Gibson by Manchester. The class of ideas symbolized by 
the ‘British Lion, the ‘Sceptre of Britannia, and the ‘ Civis 
Romanus, irrational and vulgar as they are, have nevertheless 
a side which is not altogether ignoble, and are of a nature 
which it requires more than one generation to eradicate. 

Cobden approached this question of reduction by two different 
roads. He endeavoured to bring to bear upon it international 
action, by arrangements for a general limitation of armaments, 
in which, as regards France, there appeared more than once 
some possibility of success, and in which he was cordially sup- 
ported by Bastiat in the years succeeding the repeal of the 
Corn-Laws ; he also sought, by every means in his power, to 
urge it on his countrymen, by appeals to their good sense and 
self-respect. He exposed firstly our policy ; and secondly our 
administration ; and showed, with irresistible arguments, that, 
while the one was unsound, the other was extravagant ; and 
that thus the British people were condemned not only to pro- 
vide for what was useless, and even dangerous, but at the same 
time to pay an excessive price for it. 

He tells us in his article on Russia, vol. i. p. 309 :— 

‘If that which constitutes cowardice in individuals, viz., the one 
excessive precautions against danger, merits the same designation wheh : 
practised by communities, then England certainly must rank as the © 
greatest poltroon among nations. 
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Cobden was often blamed for not devoting more time and 
labour to the task of minute resistance to the ‘Estimates’ in 
the House of Commons. This was the result of his perfect 
conviction, after years of experience and observation, that 
such a course was absolutely useless, and that no private 
member, however able or courageous, could cope in detail 
with the resources at the disposal of Government, in evading 
exposure and resisting reductions. He therefore always insisted 
that the only course was to strike at the root of the evil, by 
diminishing the revenue and the expenditure in the gross. 
And this brings us to our next topic, which is inextricably 
bound up with the last, viz., the reduction of the national ex- 
penditure, and the consequent diminution of taxation, objects 
the importance of which is becoming yearly more vital. 
Cobden knew that no material reform in our financial system 
could be effected (for all that has been hitherto done has been 
to shift the burden, and not to diminish it) until our external 
policy was changed, and hence his incessant efforts in this 
direction ; but he also knew that the surest method of accom- 
plishing the latter object was, to diminish the resources at the 
disposal of Government for military and naval purposes. 

The first object in financial reform was, in Cobden’s opinion, 
the gradual remission of indirect taxation. 

In a letter to the ‘ Liverpool Association’ he made use of the 
remarkable expression that he considered them to be the only 
body of men in the country who appeared to have any faith in 
the future of humanity. 

His objections were threefold, and they are conclusive :— 


‘1. The dangerous facilities which they afford for extravagant and 
excessive expenditure, by reason of their imperceptibility in collection, 
and of the consequent readiness of the people to submit to them, and 
also of the impossibility of insuring a close and honest adaptation of 
the revenue to the expenditure.’ 


What would be thought of an attempt to provide for the ad- 
ministration of our Poor-Laws by taxes on the consumption of 
the district, instead of by a rate ? 


‘2. Their interference with the great law of free exchange, one of the 
rights of property, and (so far as customs duties are concerned) the 
violation of international equity, which they involve ; for it is obvious 
that the conditions of international trade are essentially affected by 
taxes on imports and exports, and it is impossible to apportion them 
so as to insure that each country shall pay neither more nor less than 

: its own due share. 
*s:" = ©3. The enhancement of the cost of the taxed article to the con- 
* ‘Sumer, over and above the amount of the tax.’ 
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If it be objected that indirect taxation is the only method by 
which the masses of the people can be.made to contribute their 
share to the revenues of the State, we reply that, if the condi- 
tion of the masses of the people in any country is such as to 
place them beyond the reach of direct taxation, it is the surest 
proof that the whole national economy is out of joint, and that, 
in some form or other, resort will be had to ‘communism.’ In 
England we have too clear and disastrous evidence of this in 
our Poor-Law system, and in our reckless and prodigal alms- 
giving. In withholding from our children the bread of justice, 
we have given them the stone of enforced and sapless charity. 

We hail, therefore, with pleasure, the movement which is 
beginning in Germany and Belgium, in favour of a gradual abo- 
lition of all customs duties; and are convinced that there is, 
none, perhaps, among all the articles of the Liberal creed which, 
both in its direct and indirect effects, contains the promise of 
so much future good. 

There are two other great questions which occupied a promi- 
nent place in Cobden’s programme, but at which our space for- 
bids us from doing more than glance. We allude to the laws 
affecting property in land, and to our maritime laws. 

Cobden held that the growing accumulation in the hands of 
fewer and fewer proprietors of the soil of the country was a 
great political, social, and economical evil, and as this tendency 
is unquestionably stimulated by the system of our government, 
and some of our laws, which give it an artificial value, he fore- 
saw that one of the principal tasks of the generation which 
succeeded him, must to be to liberate the land from all the un- 
necessary obstacles which impede its acquisition and natural 
distribution, and to place it under the undisturbed control of 
the economic law. We cannot here attempt to enter upon a due 
examination of the causes which in this country neutralize and 
subvert this law in the case of landed property, but the general 
principle involved may be very shortly suggested. 

The more abundant the supply of land in a country, the 
cheaper will it be, the larger will be the return to the capital 
and labour expended on it, and the greater the profits to be 
divided between them. 

It is obvious that laws which keep land out of the market,— 
laws of entail, laws of settlement, difficulties of transfer, as well 
as a system of government which gives to the possession of land 
an artificial value, for social or political purposes, over and 
above its natural commercial value,—must have the inevitable 
effect of restricting the quantity, of enhancing the price, and of 
diminishing the product to be obtained. Land thus acquires a 
monopoly price, small capitals are deterred from this form of 
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investment, competition is restricted, production is diminished, 
and the condition of those who live by the land, as well as of 
those who exchange the produce of their labour for the produce 
of the land, necessarily impaired. 

To illustrate our meaning by an extreme case: let us sup- 
pose that the State were to connect with property in land the 
highest titles and privileges, on the condition that it was en- 
tirely diverted from all productive uses, and kept solely for 
purposes of ornament and sport, and that the honours and 
advantages so conferred were sufficiently tempting to induce 
many persons to accept these conditions. It must follow that 
the stock of available land in such a country would be diminished 
to whatever extent it was so appropriated, and its material re- 
sources proportionably reduced. 

In a less degree, who can deny that these causes are operat- 
ing among us, and are a source of incalculable loss and waste 
of the national wealth? The suggestion last year that our coal- 
beds would be exhausted in one hundred years almost startled 
Parliament from its propriety. Yet we acquiesce year after 
year without a murmur in a curtailment of our supply of land, 
and those who warn us of our danger are denounced as the 
agents of revolution. 

In his speech at Rochdale, in November 1864, which was 
his last public utterance, Cobden especially left this task as a 
legacy to the younger men among us, and told them that they 
could do more for their country in liberating the land than had 
been achieved for it in the liberation of its trade. 

On the question of ‘ Maritime Law,’ it is needless to say that 
he advocated the largest extension of the rights of neutrals, and 
the greatest possible limitation of the rights of belligerents as 
a necessary and logical accompaniment of a free-trade policy. 

His views on this subject will be seen from a letter addressed 
to Mr. H. Ashworth in 1862, in which he recommends the fol- 
lowing three reforms :— 

1. Exemption of private property from capture at sea during 
war by armed vessels of every kind. 

2. Blockades to be restricted to naval arsenals, and to towns 
besieged at the same time by land, with the exception of articles 
contraband of war. 

3. The merchant ships of neutrals on the high sea to be in- 
violable to the visitation of alien Government vessels in time of 
war as in time of peace. 

In this letter he observes :— 

‘ Free-trade, in the widest definition of the term, means only the 
division of labour by which the productive powers of the whole earth 
are brought into mutual co-operation. If this scheme of universal 
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dependence is to be liable to sudden dislocation whenever two Govern- 
ments choose to go to war, it converts a manufacturing industry such 
as ours into a lottery, in which the lives and fortunes of multitudes of 
men are at stake. I do not comprehend how any British statesman 
who consults the interests of his country, and understands the revolu- 
tion which Free-trade is effecting in the relations of the world, can 
advocate the maintenance of commercial blockades. If I shared their 
views I should shrink from promoting the indefinite growth of a popu- 
lation whose means of subsistence would be liable to be cut off at any 
moment by a belligerent power, against whom we should have no right 
of resistance, or even of complaint. 

‘It must be in mere irony that the advocates of such a policy as 
this ask —Of what use would our navy be in case of war if commercial 
blockades were abolished? Surely, for a nation that has no access to 
the rest of the world but by sea, and a large part of whose population 
is dependent for food on foreign countries, the chief use of a navy 
should be to keep open its communications, not to close them! 

‘T will only add that I regard these changes as the necessary corol- 
lary of the repeal of the Navigation-Laws, the abolition of the Corn-Laws, 
and the abandonment of our colonial monopoly. We have thrown 
away the sceptre of force, to confide in the principles of freedom— 
uncovenanted, unconditional treedom. Under the new régime our 
national fortunes have prospered beyond all precedent. During the 
last fourteen years the increase in our commerce has exceeded its 
entire growth during the previous thousand years of reliance on force, 


cunning, and monopoly. This should encourage us to go forward in the 
full faith that every fresh impediment removed from the path of com- 
merce, whether by sea or land, and whether in peace or war, will 
augment our prosperity, at the same time that it will promote the 
general interests of humanity.’ 


In most of the foregoing questions Cobden, as we have said, 
was contented to preach sound doctrine, and to prepare the way 
for the ultimate adoption of’ principles of policy and govern- 
ment, which in his time he could not hope to see prevail. 

But he was destined before the close of his career once more 
to engage in a great practical work, and to identify his name 
with an accomplished success, scarcely inferior in its scope and 
results to the repeal of the English Corn-Law. 

This was the Commercial Treaty with France. 

As the Corn-Law was the great stronghold of monopoly in 
England, so was the prohibitive system in France the keystone 
of protection in Europe, and Cobden selected these accordingly, 
with the unerring instinct of real statesmanship, as the first 
points for attack, and fastened upon them with a tenacity and 
resolution which insured success. 

Fifteen years had elapsed since England had renounced, in 
principle at least, the false system of commercial monopoly, 
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and in Cobden’s words quoted above, ‘thrown away the sceptre 
of force, to confide in freedom, uncovenanted, unconditional 
freedom.’ 

She had trusted to the teaching of her example, and to the 
experience of her extraordinary success, in leading the countries 
of Europe to respond to her appeal for co-operation in liberating 
trade, and vindicating the rights of labour,—but she had met 
with slight response. 

Our conversion was perhaps too recent, our course still too 
inconsistent, and our motives too much open to suspicion, to 
make this surprising, and, so far as France was concerned, we 
had unfortunately contrived in all our reforms to retain in our 
tariff, restrictions upon the staple articles of French production, 
wine and silk. 

The time had come when, unless some new impulse could be 
given to international intercourse, the forces of reaction might 
have again acquired the ascendency, and European progress 
have been thrown back for years. 

Our relations with France were those of chronic distrust and 
rivalry. The cry of ‘Perfide Albion’ in France too often 
resounded in our ears; and the bugbear of French invasion 
was successively invoked on this side of the Channel no less 
than three times in the period we are considering. 

This was a state of things fraught with danger. Monopoly 
had borne as usual its deadly fruits, in alienating two great 
nations destined by nature for the closest relations of friend- 
ship and mutual dependence, and in fostering in both the spirit 
of war. 

It was under circumstances such as these that Cobden set 
his hand to the great work of co-operation which led to the 
Commercial Treaty. 

Bastiat, who would have hailed with delight this tardy re- 
paration of the defects in our reformed commercial system 
which he always deplored, was no longer alive to aid the cause, 
but to the most distinguished of modern French economists, 
Michel Chevalier, is due, in concert with Cobden, the merit 
of the scheme which the Governments of England and France 
were induced to adopt, which has opened to us a new era of 
progress, in gradually welding together the nations of Europe in 
a great commercial confederation, and in laying the foundations 
of a civilisation which may yet keep pace with that now dawn- 
ing on our race, in the Anglo-Saxon republics of the Western 
World. 

It was pleasant to see how his old friends rallied around him 
on this occasion, and how many, who had been often unable to 
comprehend or follow him in his political career, rejoiced to see 
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him once again in the field against his old enemy, Protection. 
But, on the other hand, he was assailed by an influential class 
among us with a bitter animosity, which all but made his task 
impossible, and which revealed too clearly the strength and 
vitality, of the reactionary forces still at work in our midst. 

As Cobden saw in his beneficent work the hope of a new era 
of peace, and of liberal progress in Europe as its certain fruit, 
so did his opponents instinctively perceive that his success 
would carry with it the doom of the traditions of hatred 
and of fear, which the Governments of Europe had too often 
successfully invoked, to plunge the people into wars of which 
they are the invariable victims, and to keep alive the rumours 
of wars, which have deprived them of the solid fruits of 
peace. 

We believe that it is scarcely too much to say, that the Com- 
mercial Treaty with France was a turning-point in the destiny of 
England. We look upon the contest of public opinion in this 
country and in France, which was roused and decided by this 
event, as the death-struggle between the conflicting principles 
which had for so many years been striving for the mastery in 
the direction of their affairs. 

So long as the political condition of Europe is such as to 
render necessary or possible the huge armaments, which are a 
reproach to our age and boasted civilisation, while 4,000,000 
men, in the flower of their age, are taken from productive in- 
dustry, and supported by the labour of the rest of the popula- 
tion, no real and permanent progress can be made in the emau- 
cipation of the people, and in the establishment of free 
institutions. 

At the time of which we are speaking, even still more than 
at present, all direct attempts to mitigate this monster evil 
appeared hopeless ; and although he never ceased to urge, both 
in England and France, the wisdom of a mutual understanding, 
with a view to reduced armaments, he knew that the only cer- 
tain and available method of undermining this fatal system and 
preparing for its ultimate overthrow, was to assist in every way 
the counter-agencies of peace. 

It was in the consciousness that by breaking down the barriers 
to commercial intercourse between England and France, a greater 
impulse would be given than by any other event to the forces 
of progress in Europe, that the men who in both countries 
undertook and completed this international work entered upon 
their arduous work. We have said that the time has not arrived 
when it is possible to speak freely of this episode in Cobden’s 
life, but it is necessary to vindicate his policy from charges 
which, although forgotten and overwhelmed in its extraordinary 
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success, were brought against it too commonly, and from quar- 
ters whence it ought least to have been expected, at the time. 

In France he was reproached, by many of his earlier friends, 
whose sympathies were bound up wih the Orleanist or Re- 
publican régimes, and who viewed, with a natural aversion, the 
Second Empire, for contributing to a work which, if successful, 
might do more than anything else to consolidate the Imperial 
reion. He replied, that what the immediate effect might be he 
neither knew nor cared, but that all the forces of freedom were 
‘Solidaires,” and that the ruler who gave ‘Free-trade’ to the 
nation, whether King, President, or Emperor, was doing that 
which, more than anything else, would assure the future 
liberties of France. 

The same causes operated in many quarters to make the 
Treaty unpopular in England; but he was also assailed in a 
more insidious form. He was accused of having forgotten or 
forsaken the sound doctrines of political economy, of which he 
had in his earlier life been the uncompromising advocate, and 
of having revived the discarded policy of ‘ reciprocity treaties.’ 

It would perhaps be unnecessary to revert to this charge, 
were it not that a suspicion of unsoundness still lurks in many 
minds as to the principles of the French and subsequent 
Treaties of Commerce. It may be well, therefore, to say that, 
so far as this charge was honest, and something more than a 
convenient method of discrediting a measure which it was 
desired to obstruct, it proceeded on a very imperfect knowledge 
of the policy of the Treaty, and on an erroneous and confused 
idea of the principles of Free-trade itself. 

The system of reciprocity treaties, and tariff-bargains, was one 
of the natural but most pernicious developments of the doctrine 
of protection. The most notorious of such treaties in our his- 
tory is perhaps the famous ‘ Methuen’ Treaty, from the effects 
of which we are still suffering in England in the shape of 
adulterated wine. These arrangements aimed at the extension 
of the limits of monopoly by securing for our products protec- 
tion in a foreign country against the competition of all other 
countries, and always proceeded on the supposed interest of the 
producer, to the injury of the consumer. They were logical, 
when it was believed or professed that the reduction of a duty 
was a sacrifice on the part of the country making it, to the 
country in whose favour it was made. From this point of view, 
it was natural, in making such reductions, to demand what were 
thought to be equivalent concessions from the country with 
which we were treating, and the supreme art of negotiation 
was held to consist in framing what had the appearance of a 
‘nicely-adjusted balance of equivalents, but in which each 
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country secretly desired, and sought to obtain, the ‘maximum’ 
of reductions from the other against the ‘minimum’ of its own. 

But from the Free-trade point of view, in which all reduc- 
tions of duties, at least so far as protective duties are concerned, 
are an admitted and positive gain to the country making them, 
it becomes absurd and impossible to use them as the ground of 
a claim on a foreign country for compensating or equivalent 
remissions. 

The French Treaty had no affinity, except in form, to treaties 
such as these. 

Instead of a bargain in which each party sought to give as 
little and to get as much, as possible, it was a great work of co- 
operation, in which the Governments of England and of France 
were resolved, on both sides, to remove within the limits of their 
power, the artificial obstacles to their commercial intercourse 
presented by fiscal and protective laws. 

England had already spontaneously advanced much further 
than France in this direction, and hence alone, if for no other 
reason, all idea of ‘equivalent’ concessions was out of the 
question. She contributed her share to the work, by sweeping 
from her tariff, with some trifling exceptions, all trace and 
remnant of protection, and by reducing within moderate limits 
her fiscal duties upon wine and brandy. 

France, unable at one stroke to destroy the whole fabric of 
monopoly, nevertheless made a deadly breach in the edifice, by 
substituting moderate duties, for prohibition, in the case of the 
chief British exports. 

If these reforms had been made exclusively in each other’s 
favour, they might have been justly open to the charge of 
unsoundness, but they were made equally for the commerce of 
all the world, on the side of England immediately, on the side of 
France prospectively, and thus, instead of reverting to a system 
of monopoly, the prohibitive and differential policy of France 
was annihilated, and the equal system of England maintained 
and consolidated. 

There were, however, two objections made to the treaty, of a 
more plausible kind, and which we will, therefore, briefly 
notice :-— 

First, That a work of this description need not assume the 
form of a treaty, which tends to disguise its real character, but 
should be left to the independent legislation of each country. 

Secondly, That, although it might be well, to abolish protective 
duties by this method, it was impolitic to fetter ourselves by 
treaty, with respect to fiscal taxes. 

As regards the first objection, it is sufficient to reply, that 
at the time we are considering, for political reasons, a treaty was 
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the only form in which such a measure could be carried in 
France; but a more permanent justification is to be found in 
the fact, that a treaty is nothing more than an international 
statute-law, and that, in a matter of international concern, it 
is necessary that there should exist an international guarantee 
of permanence. Without such a security, what would be the 
condition of trade ? 

The second objection is more subtle, but has no better foun- 
dation. A tax which, from whatever cause, dries up an important 
source of national wealth, and thus takes from the fund avail- 
able for taxation more than the amount gained by the revenue, 
is a bad tax, and ought never, if possible, to be imposed or main- 
tained. 

The tax on French wine and spirits had the effect of restrict- 
ing most injuriously one of the most important branches of our 
foreign trade, and would, if maintained, have deprived us, by 
preventing the conclusion of the Treaty, of an addition of at 
least £20,000,000 sterling per annum, to the value of our 
general exchanges with France. No wise legislation could 
retain such a tax in the face of such consequences. There is 
probably no other form of tax to which it would not have been 
preferable to resort, rather than to maintain these obstacles 
to our trade with France. 

But the consequences of the Treaty with France were not 
confined to that country and to England. It was an act which, 
both by its moral effect and its direct and necessary influence 
on the legislation of the other Continental countries, has set 
on foot a movement which grows from year to year, and will 
not cease till all protective duties have been erased from the 
commercial codes of Europe. 

It was thus the rare privilege of the man, who had been 
foremost in giving the deathblow to monopoly in England, to be 
also among the first to storm the citadel of protection on the 
Continent, and to give to the work which he commenced at 
home a decisive international impulse, destined to afford new 
securities for the most sacred of human rights—the right of 
labour, and to add ‘ new realms to the empire of freedom.’ 

Cobden had yet another success awaiting him, to our mind 
the most signal triumph of his life. He lived to see the great 
moral and economic laws, which he had enforced through 
years of opposition and obloquy, asserting their control over 
the forces of reaction, and moulding our foreign policy. 

It must have been with a superb and heartfelt satisfaction 
(and it was so) that Cobden watched the conflict of public 
opinion at the time of the Danish War. 

The diplomatic intervention of the Government had brought 
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us to the verge of war, and made it more than usually difficult 
to retreat. 

The old instincts of the ruling classes of the nation were 
thoroughly aroused, and, unless they had been neutralized and 
overpowered by stronger and deeper forces, we should, under a 
fancied idea of chivalry and honour (if anything can deserve 
these names which is opposed to reason and duty), have 
squandered once more the hard-earned heritage of English 
labour in a war of which the causes and the merits were for the 
most part unknown among us, and could never have been made 
intelligible to the nation, and in which our success, if possible, 
might have thrown back all liberal progress for years, both in 
England, and on the Continent. 

But it soon became manifest that a nobler and larger morality 
had been gaining ground in the heart of the nation, had at last 
found its expression in the Councils of the State, and had en- 
forced its control over those who still believed in the vain and 
idle dream, that the mission of England is to hold by force the 
balance of power in Europe. 

The memorable debate which decided the course of our policy 
in this critical moment, decided far greater issues; and the 
principle of ‘non-intervention, the only hope for the moral 
union of nations and the progress of freedom, became the pre- 
dominating rule of our foreign policy, and with different limita- 
tions and qualifications, a cardinal point in the liberal creed. 

We must here close a hasty and imperfect sketch of Cob- 
den’s political life and principles, in the hope that the out- 
line which we have traced may be filled up by abler hands. 
Our object will have been attained, if we have succeeded ‘in 
leading some of our readers to suspect the erroneous and super- 
ficial nature of the prevalent opinion of Cobden in the upper 
ranks of English society, to believe that the verdict of history 
will rather confirm the judgment of his humbler countrymen, 
with whom his name has become a household word, and that 
his life and words and deeds deserve their deepest study and 
most impartial examination. 

In reviewing the political programme given in the preceding 
pages, we shall see that while much has been done, far more 
remains to do; and that although there is great cause for hope, 
there is also much ground for fear. 

Of all the dreams in which easy-going and _ half-hearted 
politicians indulge, the idlest appears to be that in which it is 
fondly imagined that the days of party strife are over, and that 
no questions lie before us on which the majority of moderate 
and honest men are not agreed. It is useless to shut our eyes 
to the fact, that before the future greatness and prosperity of 
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our country can be assured, great issues must be raised, and 
fierce political struggles traversed. We have a firm and confi- 
dent belief that the forces on the side of progress are sufficient 
to achieve what is required for this consummation, by peaceful 
and constitutional reforms; but the cause will not be won 
without strenuous efforts. 

It will not be won without the aid of men who, in the mea- 
sure of their gifts, will bring to bear upon the task the qualities 
of which in Cobden’s life we have such enduring proofs: pure 
morality, keen intelligence, perfect disinterestedness, undaunted 
courage, indomitable tenacity of purpose, high patriotism, and 
an immoveable faith in the predestined triumph of good over 
evil. 

That the principles of public morality which Cobden devoted 
his life to enforce, will ultimately prevail in the government of 
the world, we think that no one who believes in God or man 
can doubt. Whether it be in store for our country first to 
achieve, by their adoption, the last triumphs of civilisation, and 
to hold her place in the van of human progress, or whether to 
other races, and to other communities, will be confided this 
great mission, it is not for us to determine. 

But those who trust that this may yet be England’s destiny, 
who, in spite of much which they deplore, delight to look upon her 


past with pride and her future with hope, will ever revere the 
memory of Cobden, as of one whose life-long aim it was to lay 
the foundations of her empire in her moral greatness, in the 
supremacy of reason, and in the majesty of law,—and will 
feel with us that the ‘international man’ was also, and still 
more, an Englishman. 
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Art. IV.—On the Character of the Old Northern Poetry. 


‘ Omnibus Barbaris Gothi sapientiores semper exstiterunt, Greecisque 
peene consimiles.,—JORNANDES, De rebus Geticis. 


I. 


Ir is remarkable that Hegel, who said that the idea of a philo- 
sopher required that he should know ev erything, and who 
pretended himself ‘to know almost everything,’ neither makes 
any mention of the Northern mythology in his Philosophy 
of Religion, nor of Northern poetry in his @sthetics. Northern 
mythology and Northern poetry have hitherto been con- 
sidered chiefly from the antiquarian’s point of view, and the 
attention which is justly bestowed on classical literature has 
hitherto never fallen to the lot of the Eddas or the Skalds. 
But though the German philosopher has not given to the poetry 
of the North a place in his scientific classification of poetry, he, 
perhaps without knowing it, has described all its properties in 
his essay upon the so- -called ‘romantic’ poetry. In describing 
the elements of the romantic poetry, he exactly points out the 
distinguishing features of the Northern pcetry, the energetic 
ov erbearing will, the deep reserved mind, that cannot utter 
itself, but in its struggle against itself either goes to destruction 
unobserved, like Ophelia, or brings ruin on itself and others, like 
Hamlet. Now those elements the German philosopher deduces 
from Christianity ; but they certainly are less due to the soften- 
ing influence of our mild and blessed creed, than to the harden- 
ing and bracing air of the North; and Shakspeare, when conceiving 
such characters as Macbeth and Richard 111., undoubtedly was 
rather a Northern than a Christian poet. Even Hamlet is much 
more a type of Northern reserve, with all its passion, and of 
Northern taciturnity, with all its eloquence, than of a Christian’s 
struggling self-reflection. Hamlet speaks only in monologues. 

The historical and national elements have never been per- 
fectly abolished, but only modified by religious and political 
crises. The Wandering Jew might inform us that the modern 
Greek still preserves some of the qualities of the heroes of Salamis 
and Thermopyle ; that in the modern Roman there still are to 
be found traces of the enemies of Hannibal ; and that there still 
lingers a sound from King Harold Fairhair’s time in the voice 
of the modern inhabitant of the Gudbrandsdale. The outward 
features are preserved, though the spirit may evaporate. The 
language keeps the old sound, though the mind may vanish. 
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Country and climate are the same, though the temper of the 
people may be altered to a certain extent. 

The Northern spirit which existed previous to Christianity, 
the Northern poetry which was the product of this spirit, has a 
greater interest than that of mere antiquity; it may still be 
traced down to Christian times ; it is echoed forth in the best 
productions of the romantic poetry, and consequently deserves 
a place in the history of literature. 

A proof of this may be found in the ‘Song of the Sun’ 
(Sdlarljés) in the elder or Semund’s Edda. The whole poem 
undoubtedly belongs to Christian times ; the old gods have fled, 
and ‘White Christ’ has taken their place, but the mixture of 
energy and resignation which belongs to the Northern mind 
breathes forth from every line. Like all compositions belong- 
ing to two different historical epochs, and grown on the border 
between the two, the ‘Song of the Sun’ has the double charac- 
ter which always arises from the conflict, and at the same time, 
from the blending of dissimilar elements. We thus find in this 
poem the gloomy mysticism of the heathen coupled with the 
humility of the Christian, the crafty cunning of Odin as we 
know it from Hdvamdl, the Northern worldly wisdom side by 
side with the purity of Christian morals. But what is espe- 
cially striking in this song is the fusion of Christianity and 
Paganism where the Northern and the Catholic mysticism are 
identified with each other, and when Christian sorrow softens 
down heathen gloom. We might believe we were reading 
a translation of Dante’s Jnferno in strophe 53-75 of Sdlarljés, 
were we not suddenly awakened by reminiscence from Voéluspé 
and the mythic Edda-songs, in strophe 55, 56 :— 


‘From the north I saw ride 
The sons of the men; 
They were seven together, 
From full horns they drank 
The pure mead 
From the well of the god of the ring.” 


Strophes 58-75 again recall Dante. The heathen strain is re- 
sumed from strophe 76 to 81, and the concluding strophes 82, 
83, are Christian, and even so modern that funeral speeches in 
the North at the present day frequently are concluded with the 
three last lines— 
‘God grant rest to the dead 
And grace to the living.’ 
The little episode in strophes 10-14, touching the controversy 
of two friends about a woman, is neither specifically Christian 
1 Mimir; i.e., from the well of poetry. 
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nor Northern. Upon the whole, the song is a poetical expression 
of two historical phases, which, though conflicting, have many 
points of contact. 

Its relationship to Christianity is the great charm of Northern 
poetry, and distinguishes it eminently from the classic litera- 
ture. This relationship makes the Northern heathen literature 
a singular phenomenon in Paganism, without anything analo- 
gous to it, save some few instances of Oriental and Indian mys- 
ticism. But the religion of nature is all that Northern poetry 
has in common with Indian and Persian poetry. Oriental lust 
and luxury, Indian softness and fragrance of roses, must freeze 
to death in the winter of the North; the prurient polygamy 
of the Eastern nations cannot find its way to the deep starry 
heaven and the pure snow of the North, which, on the con- 
trary, especially in the relations between the sexes, develops 
naturally a chastity and purity, which the Catholicism and 
chivalry of the middle ages brought forth through the influence 
of religion. 

The relation between the sexes, and the manner in which 
woman is treated by man, are on the whole a good test of real 
culture in different ages and nations. In the East, the wife was 
in very truth a slave, had to share the burden of despotic treat- 
ment with a number of rivals; the division of the burden in 
this case being a multiplication. In Greece, we find a similar 
humiliation of woman ; an intimate and dignified connexion be- 
tween the sexes is an exception, save, perhaps, in the intellec- 
tual intercourse between lover and hetera. Even the son is 
hardly grown before he makes his mother feel something like a 
husband’s authority. Telemachus threatens to send Penelope 
away from Ithaca to her parents, that her suitors may there 
compete for her hand; he orders her to go to her attendants, 
etc. In the Greek world, woman is not subjected to all the 
evils of polygamy, but the connexion between one man and one 
woman is loose. In the Trojan war, we find female slaves who 
are also paramours, and in the fullest development of Athenian 
civilisation we find the institution of the hetere. But however 
accomplished Diotima may be, her lover injures his legitimate 
wife, and consequently violates the sanctity of matrimony by 
his relations to Diotima. In Rome, the wife is both bought and 
sold, her education neglected, her social position subordinate ; 
the husband may divorce her at his pleasure and take another 
wife ; he loves other women, she other men; the difference is, 
that what he does openly she does secretly. The Roman mar- 
riage is a formal, a political institution ; nothing more. Such is 
married life in the heathen world. 

In the North, we find an exception to this rule. The Northern 
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heathen treats woman with esteem. He is chaste, and he 
therefore, as Tacitus writes of the Ge mans, begets strong and 
healthy, free and daring sons, a terror to the Romans and other 
luxurious Southerners. The Northern wife has a social position, 
firm and sure; she brings up the children, manages the house, 
stands by her husband with good advice and cheerfulness, 
dresses the wounds of the warriors, refreshes the returning 
champion with mead and mirth, and prepares him an invigorat- 
ing rest in a marriage-bed undefiled. Her courage and cleverness 
equal his own, and frequently the Northern warrior owes life 
and victory to his mate. In the North, a woman must be legally 
and regularly wooed, and her parents consulted; if she after- 
wards has reason to complain of her husband’s treatment, or if 
she is otherwise dissatisfied with her lot, she may return to her 
parents and wed another man (Lazdela-saga). This is the 
reason why there are to be found in Northern Paganism so many 
instances of highmindedness and nobility in woman ; she is 
possessed of a touching faithfulness and firmness which is fitly 
matched with the unflinching valour and undaunted energy of 
the Northern man. 

The poetry of the North, consequently, has very little in com- 
mon with classical literature. Greek and Roman poetry is regular 
and harmonious ; Northern poetry is elevated and dissonant. In 
the former, spirit and form keep pace with one another ; in the 
latter, the spirit constantly outruns and over-rides the form. 
In the former, the tragic as well as the comic element keeps 
within the limits of beauty; in the latter, sorrow is deepened 
into humour, and the comic becomes grotesque. The Greek 
utters his passion in its fulness, he does not even fear to express 
himself by inarticulate interjections; the Northern character 
grows more silent as his passion increases ; being too well aware 
of the insufficiency of speech to exhaust his passion, of the in- 
adequateness of the form to express the spirit, he disdains to 
give vent to it. There the tragic borders on humour, because 
at its highest pitch the passion of the Northerner voluntarily 
disguises itself in a counterfeit appearance. Foolishness, 
ignorance, stupidity, simplicity, joy, and mirth, are the masks 
of the embittered and sorrowful Northern warrior thirsting after 
revenge ; he lies down in the kitchen and plays the fool, while 
he broods over revenge and ambition. It was the custom of 
Viga-Glum? and his kin to smile when they were insulted, and 
in the Northern Sagas self-possession is always regarded as a 
manly quality (at vera stilltr vel). The true Northern hero never 


1 Gisli the Outlaw, Burnt Njal, Grettis Saga, Earl Hakon, etc. 
2 See Viga-Glum’s Saga, translated by Sir Edmund Head, Bart., K.C.B., 
London. 1866. 
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gives us to understand whether he is well pleased or not at 
another man’s sayings or doings,—colouring, perhaps, is the only 
mark of the inward struggle ; the play of feature, the ambiguous 
answer, is the only warning to an enemy to beware. Words 
are seldom the medium between the thoughts and the acts. 
Passion is parsimoniously kept in store for action. Not a drop 
of its precious energy is spilt in words; the Northern hero 
allows it to ferment until it is ripe for deeds. As plastic and 
dramatic as the Northern pathos therefore is in action, so great 
is also its mimical and lyrical power in its first awaking ; when 
instantly quenched it only appears in the glance of the eye, in 
the quivering of the lip, in the trembling of the voice, in the 
sudden paleness. 


‘Slight are the outward signs of evil thought ; 
Within, within,—’twas there the spirit wrought.’ 


Even at this stage of passion it is sometimes also dramatic,—- 
when it utters itself through an ambiguous and obscure answer. 
This is the pathos of calmness, when the individual masters his 
passion, and pours it out in drops. The Greeks knew nothing 
of this sort of passion. With them the passion and its expres- 
sion were identical ; their pathos was eloquent, and as such 
imposing by the vehement current of words. It is what one 
might call the expansivity of passion, in opposition to the in- 
tensity of the Northern pathos. 

In Christian poetry, again, we find this intensity. Many 
instances of it might be quoted from Shakespeare,—as, for ex- 
ample, the second scene in Richard IIT. Act tv., between Richard 
and Buckingham,—from Byron, and many others. But one of 
the most striking proofs of dramatic intensity is given by 
Alfieri in his Don Filippo. The Duke of Alba conducts the 
king to a garden-door of glass, in order to prove to him the 
intimate relations existing between Don Carlos and the queen. 
They are seen by the audience sitting on the same bench. 


Alba. Vedisti? 
Philip. Vedi. 
Alba. Udisti? 
Philip. Udi. 


Nothing more is said, nor are more words required to prepare 
the audience for the consequences to the ill-fated Infante. 

No doubt there are some points of resemblance between the 
Northern and the Oriental poetry. The former does not quite 
abnegate her origin. The spirit of the East is elevated, too, 
and not harmonious; the tragic is gloomy, the comic is gro- 
tesque: both border on humour. But as a logical conse- 
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quence of the religion of nature, to which it belongs, the 
Oriental poetry brings forth images which, although pompous, 
are often hideous, and at the same time unintentionally 
ridiculous. 

In Indian mythology the images are monstrous, and even 
exceed the limits of the grotesque. The sensual element, the 
mysteries of generation, are so absurdly intermingled with the 
abstract, that not poetical effect, but a hideous caricature is the 
result. Take as an instance the famous episode of the Ramayana 
—the Descent of Gangd. Indian fancy outruns the limits both of 
decency and common sense, and thereby, in the midst of her 
pomp and profusion of gorgeous images, suddenly becomes poor 
and unpoetical. Sometimes she is comically strange,—as, for 
instance, when she paints the god of Love, Rama, riding in 
moonshine on a parrot. It is not easy to make out what is 
meant by this symbol. One is inclined to suppose a hidden 
sense, but then the juxtaposition of parrots and moonshine 
provokes a smile. Still more absurd is the Indian myth about 
the manner in which even a Paria may become Brahm; he is 
only required to stand some thousand years on one leg and 
look at his nose. By doing this he may become Brahm or the 
Absolute, which is neither more nor less than the Abstract 
Nothing. How difficult, is it not, even for a Paria to be 
reduced to Nothing? The grand and pompous nature of India 
has thus imbued its poetry with a luxuriant fancy at the cost 
of taste and good sense. In the North, the fancy is still grand, 
but at the same time chaste; a warm climate and a fertile soil 
have not coloured it with their splendour, nor tempted it to 
spend on matter what is due to spirit. There the human mind 
has soon learnt to harden itself by constant toil—to wrestle 
with a penurious, though sublime nature, and thereby gain the 
consciousness of her own superiority over matter. There is 
nothing analogous to Indian lore to be found in Northern 
mythology, save perhaps the myth of Ymir, which also belongs 
to the primary products of the people’s mind, at the stage 
where the impression of the influence of nature on man is still 
overpowering. The myth of Ymir is analogous to the Orphic 
and Eleusinian theogonies in Greece, which manifestly sprang 
up in the very first days of classicism, and most likely are rather 
to be considered as remnants of Egyptian symbolism than as 
originating in Hellas. 

The want of the drama is a feature that ancient Northern 
and Persian poetry have in common. But while the epic types 
of character in Northern poetry are various, and individually 
different from each other, the lyrics of Persian poetry are 
monotonous, and though not quite as glebe adscripte as the 
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Indian epopees, still sigh under the tyrant’s yoke. The Persian 
poet is nothing but the bard of a despot; and though Mahmid 
of Gazneh has four hundred poets at his court, with a poet- 
laureate at their head, those four hundred poets only exist to 
praise him, the absolute, the master, and the god; not to sound 
the depths of a rich national life, and work out the wealthy 
mines of conflicting passions and stirring actions. Thus Fir- 
dusi’s national epic, ‘ Shah Nameh,’ is rather a series of mythic 
traditions than a historical poem. Thus Anwari is nothing 
but the encomiast of the king, the viziers, the poets, and the 
ladies at court; Nisami sings of nothing but love; Dchelal- 
eddin Rumi of religion; Sadi is a didactic; and Dschami a 
mystic poet. 

Greater is the likeness between the Northern and the Arabian 
poetry. The fatalistic energy of Islam has many points of 
resemblance to the personal daring of the North. The thirst 
for revenge, the patient endurance, the spirit which never for- 
gets, but always bides its time, of the Arabian, are frequently 
akin to the descriptions of character found in the Eddas and the 
Sagas. The same pride, the same daring, and the same care- 
lessness of means to compass an end, are the distinguishing 
features of both. In the form also there is the same simplicity, 
heightening the pathos, and pointing out the strength of feelings 
which in their intensity disdain pomp. 

But at the bottom there lies a radical difference, due to the 
religious creed professed by each. The Arabian poetry, origi- 
nating in Mahometanism, is fatalistic; the Northern poetry 
springs from the belief in the might and power of man (tr & 
mitt sinn ok megin), and consequently is the poetry of freedom ; 
because, though it may sometimes appear as if the belief in 
our own power borders on fatalism, and although blind neces- 
sity and boundless liberty are akin, still this difference always 
remains, that the former keeps necessity within the individual, 
while fatalism transports it beyond the reach of the individual ; 
that is to say, the believer in his own might acts in virtue of 
his own, the fatalist in virtue of an alien, liberty. The actions 
of the fatalist are necessary, because he only acts as the instru- 
ment of fate; the actions of the believer in his own power are 
eminently free, inasmuch as he acknowledges no necessity 
except the principles upon which he acts. The only limits to 
his freedom are the horns of the dilemma. Of two opposite 
things, he can only do one; even more, at the time he only 
can be willing to do one; and he thus undergoes the neces- 
sity arising from his limited power of acting as well as of 
intending. In other words, he does as he likes, but he cannot 
but like to do what he does; the fatalist does what fate likes, 
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but fate must like him to do it, otherwise he could not do it. 
This difference does not prevent the passion of the Arabian and 
the Northern warrior from being equally impetuous, equally 
careless of all consequences; only they are not equally free. 
When the conviction has been once arrived at that the intended 
deed is not contrary to the rules of honour, it is done without 
looking to the right or to the left. If crowned by success, well 
and good; if not, it is good too, only the fatalist is consoled by 
the satisfaction of a higher verdict, the verdict of fate, and 
then gives up; the believer in his own might, by the hope 
of succeeding at another time, and he goes on. Hence it 
follows that the Northern Nornas have a double character: 
they are not blind Necessity, as the Greek zezpapevov, the 
Mopar, or as the Roman fatwm; they are not asked before- 
hand; no balance is taken, no oracle consulted; they conse- 
quently are no masters of the future. The future meets with 
its verdict at the hand of the individual prepared for action. 
The will of the individual is the Norna previously to the ac- 
complished fact: let my action reveal what the Nornas have 
decided. Afterwards the Nornas appear when the individual 
will has made itself good, and confirm the deed by their ap- 
probation. They thus are only masters of the past, of the 
‘fait accompli: i happened, ergo, it was so determined by the 
Nornas. 

Though the Arabian poetry may thus have some points of 
resemblance to the Northern, as far as Oriental fatalism in 
action is concerned, every analogy is at an end as soon as the 
Islamitic fatalism is at rest. The North knows nothing of Ma- 
hometan quietism, nothing of sensual eudaimonism ; the North 
holds houris, opium, amber, and lust in aversion. Even when at 
rest, the child of the North thinks of new toil; he either acts 
or prepares for action. And even when fully aware of his ruin, 
he struggles on. Gunnar of Lithend knows that his enemies will 
never be able to overcome him as long as he can use his bow, 
and is aware of impending death when his wife has refused to 
him the lock of her hair for a bowstring. A Mahometan would 
at that moment either have wrested the lock from her against 
her will, or given up fighting. Not so Gunnar; he disdains 
equally to use force against woman, or passively to offer his 
head to the enemy. He seizes his bill and fights on against the 
odds until he is slain. The Northern warrior has not learnt to 
resign himself, as the Orientalist; his calm is not apathy, but 
a new form of pathos; he gathers himself together for a new 
struggle. Therefore, it is only the Saracen in action who 
resembles the Northern warrior, as he also resembles medizval 
chivalry, with its trinity of honour, valour, and love. 
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Now, though we contend that the distinguishing feature of 
Northern as well as of Christian poetry is the sublime, that in 
them more than anywhere else, mind overcomes matter, sub- 
stance form, it must still be well understood that sparks of 
the sublime appear at intervals in all creeds and all litera- 
tures, some having, after interrupted efforts at sublimity, fallen 
back to the religion of Nature, others having passed into the 
identity of spirit and matter, of substance and form. At 
the same time, even classicism, to which we principally al- 
lude, possesses sparks of the sublime. The first theogonies, 
the myth of Erebus and Nox, of Demeter and Kore, of the 
Orphic Dionysia, as well as the cycle of legends, connected 
with the Eleusinian mysteries, where, according to Clemens 
Alexandrinus, reminiscences of the Egyptian, Phcenician, and 
Chaldean creeds were made objects of mystic dramas, the myth 
of Herakles as a personification of the mastery of mind over 
matter, and some other instances of classical heroism,—all 
belong to the province of the sublime. Is not Apollo sub- 
lime when, in his anxiety about his son Phaéton, who, with an 
inexperienced and mortal hand, holds the reins of the Sun’s 
immortal horses, he follows after him ‘on the back of Sirius’ 
(Zeipiov vora BeBe) 2 But still the sublime of Hellenism never 
rises above the sublime of nature. In the description of human 
passion Greece produces much which is strong and striking in 
the immediate form of violent and sudden passion, but she never 
reaches the sublime of the free and liberated mind, which in the 
Northern, as well as in Christian poetry, shows its true elevation 
by mastering and conquering the strongest of all natural forces 
—passion itself. The Greek gives vent to his feelings, but 
however he may astonish us by his fresh and fiery passionate- 
ness, and by its eloquent expression, we still sympathize much 
more with the broad-shouldered Northern, who trembles in 
anger, but is self-possessed. The emotions of the latter are 
perhaps more violent than those of the former,—who knows ? 
But his pride, his consciousness of the supremacy of the spirit 
over matter, get the better of them and thus form the pathos 
of calmness. The man of the North, moreover, has one 
stimulus still, he has to maintain the power of mind against 
a barren soil and a treacherous climate, from which he must 
daily wring its spare gifts. The Greek on the contrary 
may, like a child, cling to Nature’s motherly bosom, and 
childlike enjoy the ‘gifts which she freely and fondly lavishes 
on him. He is therefore in harmony with Nature, and 
through her with himself, while the man of the North is 
only through pain and struggle enabled to maintain himself 


against her. 
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Longinus has observed the elevated character of the Jewish 
religion, and quotes from the Old Testament several strik- 
ing instances of the four principal properties of the sublime, 
popn, Sevdrys, exoracis, and erAnéis. He justly lays stress 
on the ‘ Let there be light, and there was light’ of Jehovah, 
as something truly sublime ; and the relations of divinity to the 
Jewish nation contain many touches of this character. Now the 
literature of the Hebrews certainly possesses the sublime of the 
spirit, of the mind, while the pantheistical creeds know only 
the sublime of Nature, which being in them the Most High, is 
consequently above man and the human spirit. Again, when 
divinity, as in the polytheism of the Greeks and Romans, enters 
the ranks of humanity, the harmonious beauty is brought forth ; 
the powers of Nature are personified, incarnate, and clad in 
human form. The sublime of the spirit, on the contrary, only 
exists either in monotheism, where God stands both above 
nature and mankind,—whether He, as among the Hebrews, 
governs according to His own pleasure, or, as in the creed 
of Islam, is known as dire necessity; or in a polytheism 
which, containing within itself the promise of its own de- 
struction,’ opens the prospect to a new heaven,? and a new 
divinity,® and thus through a religious suicide terminates in 
monotheism. 

Nothing can be more striking than this self-destruction of 
the Northern mythology, which in a higher sense creates a new 
religious life——this redeeming mysticism, which consecrates all 
the old gods to an inevitable fate, which in its turn must make 
way for the new free All-father. Is there a more painful 
anxiety, a deeper grief, than that of Odin and the other sir, 
conscious as they are of their own decay, their impending fall, 
—the evening twilight of the gods? And still they shun no 
sacrifice in order to delay the fatal hour as long as possible. 
Tyr devotes his hand, Odin his eye; but alas! without avail ; 
the Fenris-wolf gathers strength, and the Midgard-serpent 
grows fearfully. Loki and his kin live on; but Baldr dies 
and cannot come to life again in the old era; his resurrection 
is contemporary with All-father’s appearance. But neverthe- 
less Odin rejoices at every successful scheme,—Thor at his 
victories over the giants, and the Linherjar at their daily battles. 
The Asir still exult at their having bound the Fenris-wolf with 
the slender cord, and Thor’s chest expands when he has ex- 
pelled Loki, driven back the sea by a mighty draught, and 
dragged the Midgard-serpent up to the edge of his boat. But 
what is humour, if not Ragnarok’s swallowing up of the gods, 

1 Ragnarokkr (the twilight of the gods). 2 Gimli. 
3 Alfadir (the Father of all). 
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themselves knowing that they are no true gods, and in the 
midst of their daily strife and toil aware of their decay? And 
what is sublime, if not the assurance that this evening twilight 
of the gods, which threatens them with the gloom of a northern 
winter night, while the storm howls in the branches of the 
world’s tree,t and the serpent? gnaws at its root,—is to make 
way for a better world and one almighty All-father? The 
myth of the Ragnardkkr has, therefore, by some authors, 
been considered as belonging to the Christian era, and in- 
fluenced by Christian lore ; but it is so intimately interwoven 
with the whole mythology of the North, that the same 
might in that case be asserted of all the myths contained 
in the Eddas. At all events it must be admitted that the 
finest, the most poetical feature of the creed of Odin, is this 
very circumstance, that it is weighed down by a mystery 
involving the victory of Christianity. What did Odin whisper 
in the ear of Baldur on the funeral pile? This was the great 
question nobody could answer in the heathen times, except 
Odin himself, and he never told it to any one,—a question in 
its way co-ordinate with the myth of the Ragnarékkr. 

The natural consequence of this state of the Northern gods, 
Valhalla being a beleaguered Olympus, and the gods devoted to 
destruction, is loss of confidence in this Valhalla and in these 
divinities. The Northern hero, therefore, though never doubt- 
ing their existence, abandons them, and transfers his faith from 
them to himself; henceforward he believes in his own might and 
valour (hann tréir & matt sinn ok megin). But still he will 
not offend the gods, and by courtesy, especially to Thor, with 
whom he has peculiar sympathy, he makes the sign of Thor’s 
hammer when drinking. Earl Sigurd, therefore, unconsciously 
uttered a profound truth, when, under the reign of Hakon the 
Good, or Athelstane’s Fosterling, he soothed the wrath of the 
Norwegians, on their complaining that their king made the sign 
of the cross over his drinking-horn, by the explanation that it 
was the sign of Thor’s hammer. It must be borne in mind that 
King Hakon was secretly a Christian, but Earl Sigurd made 
him out to be a believer in his own might. This belief in his 
own might is the source of that self-reliance, that undaunted 
valour, which never fails or forsakes him; this is the byrnie, 
which cannot be iron-bitten (sem engin jarn bita), this the 
sword which cuts through everything. The believer in his own 
might is dipped into Styx, and not even his heel is left vulner- 
able. But at the same time it is clear that, however indistinctly 
or unconsciously, he leans already to the belief in one true God, 
and is on the road to Christianity. The belief in his own 


1 Ygedrasill. * Nidhiggur. 
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power is not so much the trust in the strength of his muscles 
or in the bigness of his bones, as in the energy of his will, in the 
firmness of his heart, in the resources of his intellect, and con- 
sequently in the divine and immortal part of his own nature. 


II. 


The truth of the foregoing remarks will, we trust, be proved 
by a rapid glance at the Eddas, the dirges and ditties of the 
Northern skalds, and last, not least, at the Sagas. 


A. The Eddas.—In the Eddas, especially the elder or 
Seemund’s Edda, to which the younger or Snorri’s Edda only 
forms a supplement, a distinction must be drawn between the 
mythic-religious songs, the Northern theogonies, as they might 
be called, and the mythic-historical or mythic-heroic poems, 
founded evidently on later traditions, from the great migra- 
tion of the nations of Northern and Central Europe (Goths 
and Huns). 


1. The Mythic-Religious Songs. 


These are,—Voluspd, Hdvamdl, and Rdnatalspdttr-Osins, 
Vafprisnismdl, Grimnismdl, Alvismdl, Hymiskvisa, Lokaglepsa, 
Hamarsheimt, Harbarsslié, Skirnisfor, Hrafnagaldr-Osins, 
Vegtamskvisa, Gréugaldr, Rigsmdl and Fjélsvinnsmdl. Hynd- 
luljés forms the transition between the religious and the his- 
torical poems, inasmuch as the gods here descend into human 
life, religious myths and historical genealogies of Northern kings 
being ingeniously interwoven in this song. Sélarljés again, 
as we have said, stands apart, and forms the transition from 
Northern Paganism to Christianity. 

Voéluspé and Grimnismdl together contain, in nuce, the 
northern cosmogony and theogony, the latter even the mythical 
geography of the world of the Aisir. We are made acquainted 
with a host of celestial, earthly, and subterranean beings,— 
sir and Vanes, Giants and Dwarfs, Valkyries and Nornas; 
beneath this world a Fate destined to blow it up, which from 
the beginning of things has been hidden in Urda’s well; and, 
finally, above and behind this world, a new and superior state 
of things, from which Fate is exiled, and where Baldur appears 
new-born (endrborinn) :— 


‘ Béls man alls batna, i.e. ‘all evil will be healed, 
Baldur man koma.’ Baldur is coming.’ 


The gods are restless and uneasy, conscious themselves of the 
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impending evil, and still more depressed by the certainty that 
their adversaries also know of the fate which awaits them. 
Thus they are not only aware of the ruin which threatens them, 
but also how it will be brought about, and the whole world 
shares this knowledge with them; but still, and this is the 
sublimity of their existence, they do not give themselves up to 
quietism, but struggle on against fate, with Odin’s craft and 
Thor’s strength. The consciousness of their imminent fate is 
graphically manifested by the circumstance that through all 
ages (um allan aldur) gods and men contribute to the shoe 
which the god Vidar is to put on, when in Ragnarokkr he steps 
on the jaw of the Fenris-wolf. This tragic end of the gods is 
in Véluspé rendered still more pathetic by the whispering 
mystery which pervades everything, and the highly-wrought 
suspense in which gods and men expect and prepare for the 
twilight of the gods. The dark-red cock crows in the hall of 
Hela (the Persephone of the North) ; the dog Garmr barks be- 
fore the cave of Gnypa ; the branches of Ygedrasill, the world’s 
tree, tremble ; Heimdal blows the Gjallarhorn ; and Odin mut- 
ters to Mimir’s-head. A general awe precedes the battle, but 
vanishes when it is over, because a new heaven, Gimli, appears, 
high and pure, above the ruins of the old world. This is the 
expiation which, taking place outside, not within the existence 
of the old gods, belongs to the province of humour. 

Hivamdl and Hamarsheimt are a supplement to Véluspdé 
and Grimnismdl. The former teaches the wisdom with which 
Odin grapples with fate; the latter gives us a proof of Thor’s 
valour, in his struggles against the giants. The Northern gods 
are not as the gods of Greece, paxapes Seot ; on the contrary, they 
represent a declining race, which, it must be borne in mind, is 
not to be replaced by their adversaries, but by new Powers, 
arising from the ruins of both contending parties. Still the 
Asir are not altogether swallowed up by Ragnarokkr ; two gods 
survive, and a third comes again to life; all three are trans- 
ferred to the new state of things. Odin reappears in the more 
perfect shape of All-father; the resurrection of Baldur takes 
place; and the second son and avenger of the old Odin, the 
slayer of the Fenris-wolf, Vidar, the ‘ silent god,’ lives henceforth 
in the new heaven; while Surtur—the race of Muspel—the Giants, 
and the rest of the enemies of the gods, are all destroyed, without 
asingle exception. In one place (Faé/fnismdl, 14) the Edda speaks 
of Surtur and the sir ‘ mixing their blood together,’ a phrase 
generally used as pointing to a reconciliation ; but the use of the 
word ‘ hjérlégr’ (.e., ‘liquor of swords,’) instead of blood, very 
likely hints at the mingling of blood in battle, not at any recon- 
ciliation. Thus Ismene, in the‘EIITA EIJI @HBAZ of Aschylus, 
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vers. 920-923, speaks in a like manner of the combat of the 
brethren Eteocles and Polynices— 

°Ev & yaia. (a 

povopiry méeucKrat 

kdpta §’ ¢io” duarpor. 

In any case this is no geogonical, but much rather a histori- 
cal allusion. In the great revolutions of Nature, the old, the 
decaying matter, with all its contending elements, is fused into 
a new state of things, in which the conflicting elements alto- 
gether disappear. In the historical crisis, on the contrary, 
eternal truth survives its decaying framework, which makes 
way for new and more adequate forms, and only the contradic- 
tions to truth vanish entirely. Thus the Northern mythology 
allows some of its gods to survive Ragnardkkr, even personally, 
and live in the new era. This promise of a better life, of a 
higher existence, and even of personal immortality, this recon- 
ciliation in the Véluspd, is still more expressly asserted in the 
younger Edda (Gylfaginning, c. 3), where it is said that ‘ All- 
father (Odin) gave to man the soul, which shall live and never 
be lost, even though the body becomes dust or ashes; and all 
honest men shall live in his company on Gimli or Vingolf.’ 

In Vafprisnismdl, which otherwise is closely connected with 
Voluspd, the reconciliation is weaker; the giant Vafthrudnir 
and his lore are thwarted by the great riddle concerning the words 
which Odin whispered in the ear of Baldur on his funeral pile. 
The giant not being able to solve this problem, no explanation is 
given, no prospect opened of a new existence after the destruc- 
tion of the old gods, only it is related that Vidar shall survive and 
avenge Odin. With composure Odin asks the giant questions 
about things which he himself knows better, about his own de- 
cease, and with the same coolness he replies to the giant, when 
the first question had been truly answered, by proposing to 
him the great problem, which Odin alone is able to solve. He 
makes the giant feel that there is one question, a vital question, 
known only to himself, which to him, Odin, is still more mo- 
mentous than the question of life and death. This problem 
therefore cannot well contain anything else but the promise ofa 
higher existence, of Odin’s and Baldur’s new life on Gimli, and 
of a new world without giants and other evil beings. This sup- 
position is confirmed by the conclusion of the poem. The giant 
not being able to answer the question, forfeits his life :-— 

‘feiqum munni melltak, i.e. ‘with a fey tongue I spoke out 
mina forna stafi my old lore, 
ok um ragna rok.’ and of Ragnarok.’ 

In Vegtamskvisa Odin likewise, in the disguise of Vegtam, 

questions a prophetess about the death of Baldur, the manner 
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of his being avenged, etc., all questions he knows full well him- 
self; but, as in Vafprusnismdl, he concludes by one of those 
obscure problems which, bearing his stamp, lead to his dis- 
covery, and which the prophetess, as well as the giant Vaf- 
thrudnir, cannot solve. This question, as the former, has the 
effect of crushing the evil genius with whom Odin copes; it is 
about the bitter weeping of the Nornas. The goddesses, in 
whom fate is incarnate, weeping, and weeping bitterly (at muni 
grdta)! as soon as they begin to feel, they must cease to be 
the rulers of Destiny; their reign must be at an end, and their 
existence too. This, like the preceding question, points beyond 
Ragnarok to the new life, from which Fate is banished. Odin 
thus conjures the conjuror with a glance into the new state of 
things, where fate and its retinue of conjurors and soothsayers 
must make way before a higher necessity, the golden age of the 
North, as Véluspé names it, from which sorcery and witchcraft 
are shut out. The wltimata of Odin always have the same 
effect upon his adversaries as the crow of the cock upon a ghost. 
In the middle of the night they are a match for him, but the 
dawn of Gimli overpowers them. Odin questions them till 
they have spoken out their hidden wisdom; because the only 
thing of which he is ignorant is how far their knowledge goes ; 
but once aware of the limits of their lore, and at the same time 
delivered from the anxiety which his uncertainty as to the 
amount of their knowledge produced upon his mind, he turns 
the tables upon them, by making them feel that his knowledge 
of the future is greater than theirs. Still he is careful not to 
impart his secrets to them ; he lets them become aware of his 
knowing more than they, not of what it is he knows. Delivered 
himself from his first anxiety, he overpowers his interlocutors, 
and while te a certain extent he does acknowledge the same 
destiny as theirs, he rejoices in the consciousness of his resur- 
rection, when they shall have perished irrevocably. 

Hence it follows that Odin is the special representative of 
the Northern mind. His moral nature outruns the existing 
state of things to which he belongs, as the foremost of the 
sir. But his double nature, both to partake of the destiny of 
the gods, and to see beyond the common ruin, makes him 
mysterious and given to musing, or, as the Edda graphically 
describes him, listening? and staring. Therefore, during the 
anguish and sadness of the gods at Baldur’s death, he always 
is called Yggr, i.¢., the Thoughtful, it being his duty and care 


1 Odinn ebstr’ Asa, i.e., Odin the highest of the Asir.—Grimnismdl, 44. 

2 Hlustar Odinn Hlidskjdlfu 4, i.e., Odin is listening in Lidskjalf.— Hraf- 
nagaldr Odins, 10. 

3 Nista ek nidr, i.e., I stared down.—Hévamdil, 140. 
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to heal the wounds which Destiny inflicts on the existence and 
power of the Asir. He it is, also, who unrestingly provides 
for the well-being of gods and men. He pledges one of his 
eyes for the draught of wisdom; the eye which is left to him 
gains so much more in brightness. For this reason he is named 
Béleygr, i.e., the Fire-eyed. He goes about in the interest of 
gods and men, questioning the giants and the dwellers in the 
lower world; he visits the kings of the earth to teach them his 
hidden lore, as Geirréd and Heidrek; he recruits heroes for 
Valhalla, as when he fetches Gnodar-Asmund, kindles war be- 
tween the Volsungs and the Gjukungs, and brings about the 
bloody battles on Dynheath and Bravalla. Alas! Odin is too 
well aware that the number of the Einherjar (the warriors of 
Valhalla, levied from men slain in battle) will never be sufii- 
cient, inasmuch as Ragnarok is impending, and ‘ the gray wolf 
constantly staring at the band of the gods;’ and the giants 
they know him. However great the havoc is which Thor 
makes amongst them, still it is not he, but Odin, whom they 
call Bélverkr, i.e., the Doer of Mischief. But the character of 
Odin excludes joy. In his quality of the wise god (fimbulpulr) 
and the counsellor, the adviser of the gods (hréptr régna), he 
spurns mirth. 
‘ The heart of the wise 
Is seldom glad.’ 
Havamdl, 53. 

The musing, pensive character of Odin is tersely delineated 
in many places of the Edda, but nowhere so strikingly as in 
Hévamdal, 164 :— 

‘ Veit ek at ek hékk i.e. ‘ I know that I did hang 
Vindga meidi & On the weather-beaten oak 
Netr allar niu During nine nights, 

Geiri undadr Marked with the spear’s-point, 
Ok gefinn Odin And given to Odin 
Sjalfr sjdlfium mér.’ Myself to myself.’ 

Devoted to himself, he sifts and sounds the problems of ex- 
istence, and looks into the depths situated beyond the weather- 
beaten oak, ‘ the ash of Yggdrasil’ (literally the horse of Odin), 
the world of the Asir. In the following lines he relates 
that he fell from the tree as a fruit ripe for a higher existence. 
Through thinking he acquires the knowledge of the Runes, and 
sees over all worlds (alla heima). In Riinatalspdttr-Osins he 
gives a survey of his Runes, his lore, but still there is a re- 
serve :— 

* That I know the eighteenth, 
Which I never tell 
To wife or virgin— 
Best is what but one knows.’ 
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He does not taste the nourishing food of the other gods :— 


‘ On wine alone, 
The weaponglorious, 
Odin always feeds.’ 


Grimnismdl, 19. 


He thus stands prominent amidst the Asir, greater by his 
wisdom than by his majesty or a commanding will, in which 
respect he is inferior to the representative of strength, Thor. 
Again, the calmness of Odin is not the high serene calmness of 
Zeus ; it is a deeper calmness—the listening stillness of thought, 
the ominous silence of night. The Eddaic songs, therefore, of 
which Odin is the subject, are without exception grave and 
solemn. 

Those, on the contrary, of which Thor is the principal person, 
as Hamarsheimt, Hymiskvida, Lokaglepsa, Harbardsljéd; and 
the myths concerning Thor in the younger Edda resound with 
boisterous laughter and merriment, tinged at the bottom with 
humour; whether Asathor sits amongst the giants as a broad- 
shouldered bride, or angles for the Midgard-snake, or imposes 
silence upon Loki, or has his strength tried by Utgarda-loki, 
or good-naturedly suffers himself to be insulted by the boat- 
man, Harbard (Odin in disguise). The bulk of Thor every- 
where exceeds the line of beauty. Good-natured but fiery, 
brave but rash, he is a type of the Northern hero in action. 
His belt of strength, his ‘might-girdle’ (megingjardir), indicates 
the unconscious power which grows against every hindrance, 
and always keeps a fund of valour in reserve for the last and 
hardest need. Thor, therefore, addresses the river Vimur, which 
is swelling while he fords it :— 

* Vaxattu ni Vimur, i.e. * Do not swell, Vimur, 
Alls mik bik vada tidir I want to ford thee 
Jotna garda i, On my way to the giants. 
Veitstu ef bit vex, Know, THAT AS THOU GROWEST 
At bad vex mer dsmegin My DIVINE STRENGTH INCREASES 
Jafnhatt upp sem himin.’ QUITE AS HIGH AS HEAVEN.’ 
Snorra Edda, Skéldskaparmédl, 18. 

He very seldom makes use of his whole strength, only once 
at the giant Geirroéd, whose two daughters had placed them- 
selves under the high seat of Thor, with the intention of lifting 
him up. 

* Hinusinni ae. ‘ Once I did avail me 
Neyttak dsmegins Of the Asa strength 
Jétnagirdum i, In the giants’ country, 
ba er Gjdlp og Greip When Gjalp and Greip, 
Geirradar detr Geirréd’s daughters, 
Vildu hefja mig til himins.’ Strove to lift me up to heaven.’ 


He then strained the belt of strength so tightly, that the chair 
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resumed its place, and the spines of the giant-maidens cracked. 
Always good-natured unless provoked, Thor even makes him- 
self respected by Loki, who respects nothing else, whether 
above or beneath the earth,‘ because, says Loki, ‘I know 
thou doest slay (pvi ek veit pi vegr)’ Lokaglepsa. Loki is aware 
that the threats of Thor are neverempty. So also the ferryman 
Harbard (Odin in disguise), after having insulted Thor and 
tried his patience by refusing to ferry him over, holds his peace 
when he sees that Thor is going to ford the river. 

At the same time there is a kinship between Thor and Odin. 
Strength sometimes is joined with cunning, as in Hamarsheimt, 
where Thor, in female guise, mocks the giants, and gets back 
his lost hammer; and especially in Alvismdl, where, with a 
craftiness worthy of Odin, he deceives the dwarf by delaying 
him with a host of questions, until the dwarf is surprised 
by dawn, and cannot slip back inside his rock. Nor does Thor 
lack public spirit. He has not, as Odin, sacrificed his eye, or, 
as Tyr, his hand, for the good of gods and mankind, but he, 
too, carries the marks of his fight with the giants. A piece of 
Hrungnirs’ flint remains in his skull to the end of the world; 
and, finally, in Ragnarok, his end is more tragic than that of 
all the AXsir: ‘ In divine strength he crushes the venomous 
serpent (the Midgard-snake), goes nine steps and dies’ (Voluspd, 
56, 57). But, compared with Odin, he is of a cheerful mind. 
Wherever Thor is there is mirth, sometimes at his own expense. 
There is in him an ardour and a vitality which communicates 
itself to others ; in the presence of Odin silence and obscure 
utterings alternate ; even the gladness of the gods is excluded. 
There everything is listening and musing; in the presence of 
Thor all is life and action. Even his sadness is not as Odin’s, 
silent, but he gives it vent in words, or, as at the death of 
Baldur, in acts :—‘ Thor then went to the funeral pile and con- 
secrated it with Mjolnir’ (his hammer). The dwarf, Lit, played 
‘ at the feet of Thor, but Thor gave him a kick and hurled him 
into the fire, where the dwarf was burnt to death’ (Gylfagin- 
ning, 49). Thor’s sorrow is here expressed, not by words, but 
by action. The two gods, Thor and Odin, thus truly represent 
two sides of the Northern character, which perhaps are more 
closely connected in the Northern and the Anglo-Saxon mind 
than elsewhere,—cheerfulness and stern gravity. 

The rest of the mythic Eddaic songs are poetically inferior 
to the preceding. Some of them, as Hrafnagaldr Odins and 
Fjélsvinnsmdl are so obscure, that they have hitherto baffled 
the skill of all interpreters. Very likely they are only frag- 
ments of greater poems which have been lost. The former by its 
second title, Forspjalisljéd, even indicates that it is an introduc- 
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tion to a mythic song, which we no longer possess. In Rigsmdl 
we are made acquainted with an ingenious explanation of the 
origin of the three classes of men in the old heathen times: 
earls (nobles), peasants, and thralls. All three are derived from 
the one god, Heimdal, but from different mothers ; Heimdal 
himself being the son of nine mothers. Goethe, in the second 
part of Faust, may have appropriated the celebrated ‘ miitter’ 
that have given rise to so much conjecture, and called forth so 
many commentaries, from the myth of Heimdal. Gréugaldr is 
a chant on heathen sorcery. Groa, a Northern witch of Endor, 
is awakened from the grave by a son, who stands in need of her 
advice. 

Skirnisfér is unique in its way, being the only erotic poem 
contained in the Edda. The god Frey has fallen in love with 
the giant-maiden Gerda. From Hlidskjalf he has observed the 
beautiful woman, and from that moment he sits musing in the 
high halls,— 

‘ The sun shines 
Day after day, 
But not to my mind.’ 

‘Only Frey’s page and friend, Skirnir, succeeds in wresting 
his secret from him :— 

* Young we lived together 
From old times ; 
Well may we believe each other.’ 


Frey sends Skirnir to woo the maiden; he lends him his 
horse, which may carry him through ‘dark fires,’ and his 
sword, which cuts of itself—‘if he is brave who wields it.’ 
Skirnir arrives at Gymislodge, where Gerda’s hall is situated. 
He acquaints her with his errand, and offers her precious gifts, 
—eleven golden apples and a ring which every night produces 
eight heavy gold rings. Gerda declines his suit. Skirnir then 
passes to threats, and concludes thus :-—— 


‘Three strong runes 
I shall carve for thee : 
Vexation, trouble, 
And restlessness.’ 


Now Gerda gives in, and promises to wed Frey nine nights 
hence. When Skirnir, who is not allowed to dismount, before 
he has told Frey the result of his wooing, has reported Gerda’s 
answer to him, Frey exclaims :— 
‘ Long is one night 
Long are two, 
When will three be past ! 
VOL. XLVI.—NO. XCI. 
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A month often 
Is felt to be shorter, 
Than half a night at present.’ 


Hyndluljéd forms the transition from the mythic to the his- 
torical poems. In this song the gods descend into human life, 
and the old generations of Northern kings, the Skjoldungs, 
Skilfings, GEdlings, Ylfings, Ynglings, and Volsungs, all follow 
upon the pedigree of the Asir. To these poems of transition 
also belong the song of Grotta in the younger Edda, about the 
grinding of gold to King Frdédi, the songs in Hervarar-saga, 
Odin’s visit to King Heidrek, the song of Half and his heroes, 
of which two, Utstein and Innstein, have already been men- 
tioned in Hyndluljéd, the myths of Nornagest and (Ervarodd, 
Angantyr’s dialogue with Hervara, and some others of less im- 
portance. 

This entrance of the gods into human life, this moving in 
human society, has something analogous in the Greek mytho- 
logy ; but in the North, as in Greece and in Rome, familiarity 
breeds contempt; the gods henceforth lose their authority, 
and themselves pave the way to man’s belief in his own 
power. 

2. The Mythic-Heroie Songs. 

These poems, the epics of Northern prehistorical heroism, 
treat exclusively of the tales about the great migration of 
nations, Goths and Huns,! Volsungs, Gjukungs and Niflungs 
(‘Niebelungen’).2, They consist of Vélundar-Qvida, Helga- 
Qvida Hatinga-Skada, Helga-Qvida Hundingsbana I.-11., Vol- 
sunga-Qvida hin forna (the ancient), Sinfjdtlalok, Sigurdar- 
Qvida Fafnisbana I.-I1., Fafnismal, Brynhildar-Qvida 1.-III., 
Helreid Brynhildar, Godrinar-Qvida, Godrinarharmr, God- 
rinargratr, Godrunarhefna, Godrunarhvata, Oddrinargratr, 
Atlamal hin Grenlenzku, and Hampismdél. According to the 
free manner in which the tale always disposes of space as well 

1¢ ba fré Grimhildr ‘ Godpjod (the country of the 
Gotnesk kona.’ Goths here is the land ruled 


Godrénarharmr, 17. by Jormunrek) 
°F, 7 ba melti Herborg 
str — Hinalands a 
Gotna } jodan Godrinarkvida 1. 6. 
~— son of Greek) And in many other places. Once 
gulli Kaupa,’ for all, it may be here mentioned, 
Godrinarhefna, 22. that the Atli of the Edda is Attila, 


‘ geirnjord higinn king of the Huns. 


a Godbjédu.,’ 
Godrinarhvata, 8. 2 Hvt er hermbar litr 
‘ ddr“ek gefak é@ Hyirtuneum.’ 
Godbjodar til.’—Ibid. 16. Helga Kvida Hundingbana, 1. 47. 
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as of time, and the broad margin which it allows both in 
history and geography, the scene of action alternates freely 
between the North, France, and Germany; and the same 
persons—for example, Helgi and Svava—reappear new born 
for a second time in different countries. 

Some Northern authors deny that those poems relate to the 
migration of nations, and endeavour to localize them in a single 
Northern country, Norway; but the contents of the poems 
themselves, as well as their analogy with a celebrated German 
song, the Niebelungen Lied, too clearly point out their relation- 
ship to the great historical event mentioned above, to allow of 
any serious doubt in the matter. Why should there be the 
frequent question of Southern (su’re@nn) men and women, of 
southern lands and climes, of the Sun-mountains, the Sefa- 
mountains, etc., if the scene were exclusively in Norway? The 
poems in question may have been composed in Norway or 
elsewhere long after the events described, but that the tales and 
traditions on which they are founded belong to the migration 
is beyond doubt. At all events, it is universally admitted, that 
these traditions sprang up in a time anterior to the formation 
of three separate kingdoms in the North, and consequently they 
cannot be very distant in time from the event to which we 
believe they refer. 

The first of these songs, the Vélundar-Qvida, is merely an 
introduction to the following epic trilogies of the North, in 
which the connexions and dissensions of Goths and Huns are 
described with a pathos worthy of the prophet Hosea or of 
schylus, and in a corresponding diction. Humour there is 
not in these poems, because the events on which they turn 
never reached a final reconciliation. The wild current of pas- 
sion rushes on without interruption through all the songs, until 
it vanishes in the ruin and extinction of all who bore a part in 
it. Love and jealousy, avarice and envy, hatred between 
relatives, and bloody revenge, urge those Gothic and Hunnic 
heroes on to their ruin, and like a mortal disease, the passions 
only abate with the destruction of the victims. These epics 
therefore, have nothing in common with the Homeric or 
Hesiodic poems, but rather with the Greek tragedy, especially 
the cycles of traditions connected with Pelops from Thyestes to 
Agamemnon. A fatal destiny controls the actions of the con 
tending parties, and a vigilant Nemesis keeps her account, and 
demands her due, with bloody interest, through the life, not 
only of individuals, but also of families. A curse is stamped 
upon the whole state of things; and the purest chords of the 
human heart grow dissonant from the fatal influence of dis- 
orderly passions. 
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But the background being imposing, and the characters grand, 
a wide field is open for the sublime. The men—the invincible 
Helgi, the noble Sigurd Fafnisbane, or as the latter popular 
songs call him, ‘Snarfari’ (Dan. ‘ Snarensvena’), the cruel and 
crafty Atli (Attila), the brave Hégni, the bold sons of Gudrun 
Gjuki’s daughter, Hamdir and Sorli, all spend a short life of 
strife and of action, as Achilles, and the women exhibit all the 
gradations of female passion, from the loving submission of 
Svava to the burning jealousy of Brynhilda, and Gudrun’s in- 
satiable thirst for revenge. They are, like Medea, the genii, the 
Valkyries of the men; or as Svava, they give name in virtue 
of love, to ‘the silent youth, on whom no name could fasten’ 
before he learnt to love (Helga-Qvida Hatingaskapa) or as 
Gudrun, they kindle war between whole nations. The sub- 
lime of passion consists in this, that the hero or the heroine 
prefers passion to existence. Their love and hate are stronger 
than life. They are not satisfied with a revenge which only 
reaches the limit of personal safety and convenience; they 
bring to passion, whether love or hatred, such heavy sacrifices, 
that the revenge often strikes as hard at the avenger as at its 
object. Brynhilda brings about the death of the man she 
loves most, that another woman may not enjoy his love :— 


‘Then Brynhilda 
Budli’s daughter 
Once laughed 
From all her heart, 
When on her couch 
She listened to 
Gjuki’s daughter’s 
Moans and weeping.’ 
Brynhildar-Qvida, 11. 30. 
And nevertheless she soon died afterwards herself from the 
same cause. Gudrun goes further. Like Medea, she slays 
Atli’s and her own infant sons, Erp and Eitil, dresses them for 
her husband’s table, and finally confesses her guilt, hoping 
thereby to provoke her own death. She does not know the 
artful Hun :— 
Guprvn. 
‘The cup of evil 
Thou hast not yet drained, 
Lest I too am slain. 
ATLI. 
It is not needful ; 
Milder means 


I keep in store.’ 
Atlamal hin Greenlenzku, 68, 69. 
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By comparing the different heroic songs with each other, we 
find that all the principal persons are closely connected by the 
ties of blood and hatred. The conflict between Volsungs and 
Niflungs commences in Helga-Qvida Hundingsbana 1., where 
the names of Hoégni and Atli are mentioned for the first time. 
From Sigurdar-Qvida Fafnisbana 1., also called Gripisspa, it 
clearly appears,' that the son of King Sigmund, and grandson 
of King Volsung, Helgi Hundingsbane, is the same person as 
the son of Sigmund, and grandson of Volsung, Sigurd Fafnis- 
bane, or, to adopt the phraseology of the tradition, Sigurd was 
Helgi brought to life a second time, or born again (endrborinn). 
The blood debts contracted by the race of the Voélsungs in the 
persons of the two Helgis—Hatinga Skapi and Hundingsbani— 
are increased by Sigurd, in virtue of prophecies and sinister 
forebodings (Gripissp@) by the slaughter of Fafnir and of 
Regin; and thereby, as well as by the curse attached to the 
treasures acquired from the former, he is irrevocably involved 
in the destiny of his race. He falls in love with the daughter 
of Budli, king of the Huns, and the sister of Atli, the amazon 
Brynhilda. Huns and Hundings seem to be the same people, 
and the breach of Sigurd’s bridal vow to Brynhilda, brought 
about by the sorcery of the queen of the Niflungs, Grimhilda, 
who substitutes her own daughter Gudrun for his first intended 
bride, as well as the treacherous part he plays in his brother- 
in-law Gunnar’s successful wooing of Brynhilda,—all this aug- 
ments the old guilt of the Vélsungs in their dealings with the 
Huns. The blows of destiny now fall faster and faster on the 
three races, Huns, Vélsungs, and Niflungs, until they are all 
swallowed up by the whirlpool of passion, whose centre is Gud- 
run, who alone is left among the ruins of her race, after having 
twice courted death in vain, or, as the Eddaic song ingeniously 
expresses it, ‘after having two times died”? After the slaying 
of Atli, she tries to drown herself, ‘but cannot sink’ (Gosr%- 
narhvata). This is her punishment, her curse, that, like 
Ahasuerus, she is condemned to a bad immortality,—haunted 
by the remembrance of sorrows and inexpiable crimes which, 
by the profound justice of the tradition, are brought home to 
her by Hamdir, her own son by a third marriage with King 
Jonakur :-— 

Hampir. 
‘ By slaying 
Erp and Eitil (Atli’s and Gudrun’s infant sons), 
1‘ bimunt haréa 


Hundingssonu 
Snjalla fella.’—Str. 9. 


2 Atlamal hin Greenlenzku, 109. 
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Thou didst aim 
A blow on Atli, 
But didst strike thyself; 
So should a man 
Weapons aim 
At another’s life, 
That he hits not himself.’ 
Hamdismdil, 8. 


In form and diction these heroic songs are superior to every- 
thing which we possess of Northern poetry in verse. They 
are distinguished by a thorough simplicity and elevation, follow- 
ing the middle course between the sometimes misty and 
vaporous diction of the mythic Edda songs, and the stiff arti- 
ficial formalism which frequently renders so difficult the under- 
standing of the Northern poetry of the historical period. The 
heroic poems are the classical poetry of the North, inasmuch as 
the diction here exhausts the matter without overloading it. 
With a true tact, the passion appears in the most fit, though not 
the most transparent dress, because the reader's mind must be 
held in suspense by the fermenting depth of passion, which only 
speaks fully out by starts, and then breaks forth as a mountain- 
stream when the barriers are withdrawn. The following verbal 
translations of two fragments of Volsunga-Qvida hin forna 
(Sigruna cursing her brother Dag, who has slain her lover 
Helgi, and her meeting with the ghost of Helgi in his tomb), 
and of the revived Sigruna, Gudrun Gjuki’s daughter's song, 
Godrunar-Qvida 1. will more clearly illustrate the poetical 
merit of the Northern heroic epics. 


FRAGMENTS OF THE ANCIENT VOLSUNGA-QVIDA. 
1.—Sigruna cursing Dag. 


18. Thee shall all Though from thy foes 
The oaths bite Thou wish to flee ! 
Which thou hadst 20. Never cut the sword, 
Sworn to Helgi Which thou wieldest, 
At the bright Lest it clash upon 
Beams of lightning, Thine own neck! 
And the ever cold Only then the death 
Rock of the ocean. Of Helgi is revenged, 

- Still stand the ship When as hungry wolf 
Which thou steerest, In desert forests 
Though a fair breeze Bereft of goods 
Follows its stern ; And of joy whatever, 
Still stand the horse Thou canst find no food 
Which thou ridest ; But foul carrion.’ 


u.—Sigruna’s meeting with the ghost of Helgi in his tomb. 
Hawks of Odin 

Waiting on the field 

As glad I am For warm dishes, 

At our meeting, Or when dew-moistened 
As the hungry They greet the dawn. 


SIGRUNA. 
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31. I want to embrace 
The departed king 
Before the bloody 
Byrnie he throws off; 
In thy hair, Helgi! 
Hoar-frost hangs ; 
Thy breast is wet 
With field-dew (blood), 
And thy hands are cold. 


HE at. 
If Helgi is 


Wet with sorrow’s dew, 
It is of thy making, 
Sigruna, 

From Seva-mountains ! 
The sunbright 
Southern maiden 

When she goes to sleep, 
Weeps bitter tears, 
Which fall bloody, 
Chill, and piercing 

On her lover's breast. 


GODRUNAR-QVIDA I. (Tue First Sone or Gupruy). 


In times past, Gudrun, 
Sat sorrowful 
And sad to death 
By Sigurd’s corpse ; 
She did not weep 
Nor wring her hands, 
Nor did she wail 
As women do. 

. Fair earls stepped forth 
To console her, 
But Gudrun was so 
Sorrow-swollen, 


She might burst with grief, 


But shed no tears. 

- Gold-clad, goodly brides 
Of the greatest earls 
Sat by Gudrun; 

Each told her 
The sorest grief 


Which they had suffered. 


. Then said Gjaflang 
Gjuki’s daughter : 
‘Myself, I trow, 


To be the most unhappy. 


Five husbands 
Have I lost, 
Two daughters 
And three sisters, 
Eight brothers ; 
I am left alone.’ 
5. Gudrun was so 
Sorrow-swollen 
At her husbands’ death, 
She could shed no tears. 
}. Then said Herborg 
Hunland’s Queen: 
‘Ia greater 
Grief may boast. 
My seven sons 
In southern parts 
And husband the eighth 
In battle perished. 
- ‘My parents both 
And brethren four 


Wind and wave 
Wafted along ; 

And a billow beat them 
At the boat’s edge.’ 


8. ‘I sought for them myself, 


Myself I found them, 
And in the tomb myself 
I lodged their remains ; 
This I endured 

In one single year; 

No one did comfort me.’ 


9. ‘ Next through warfare 


Was I kept in bondage. 
Every morning 

I was bid to dress 

And to tie the shoe-strings 
Of my master’s wife. 


10. ‘ With jealous words 


She wrung my heart, 
And dealt me blows 
In bitter wrath. 
Never did I know 

A better master, 

Nor a worse mistress.’ 


11. Gudrun was so 


Sorrow-swollen, 

At her husband’s death, 
She could shed no tears. 
Then said Goldrand 


12. Gjuki’s daughter : 


‘ Foster-mother! 
However skilful 

Still thou knowest not 
How to soften 
Sorrow’s pangs 

In a youthful heart.’ 


13. She swept off the pall 


From Sigurd’s corpse, 
And threw it at 

The knees of Gudrun :— 
* Look at thy darling 
Lips to lips press, 

As when thou embracedst 
The chief alive.’ 
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. Gudrun looked at him,— 
Saw the noble head 
Soiled with gore, 

The bright eyes 

Burst and dim, 

And the kingly skull 

Cut asunder. 

. Gudrun then sank 
Leaning on the couch ; 
Her locks were loosened, 
Her cheeks coloured, 

And a rain of tears 
Rushed down on her knees. 
j. Gudrun then wept 
Gjuki’s daughter 

A hail of tears, 

To her heart’s content ; 
And the birds all 

In her bower 

Took to joyous singing. 
Then quoth Goldrand 
Gjuki's daughter : 

‘ Never did I know 

A loving couple 

Like you and him; 

Thon couldst not abide 
Out of doors or in, 

But in Sigurd’s presence.’ 
Then quoth Gudrun 
Gjuki’s daughter : 

‘My Sigurd differed 
From the sons of Gjuki, 
As a towering tree 

From tender herbs, 

Or a bright gem 

In a necklace, 

A precious stone 

On a princely breast. 

. ‘I too was valued 

Above other women, 
Now, he is departed, 

I am nothing more 

Than a leaf in autumn. 

. ‘I miss my loving friend 
In seat and on the couch; 
Gjuki’s sons have wrought, 
My brethren own have wrought 
All my misery 

And my bitter tears. 


21. ‘May you lose your lands 


As you broke the oaths 

To Sigurd sworn. 

Gunnar! thou shalt not 

The gold enjoy. 

The rings shail be thy bane 

On which thou swarest him faith. 


. ‘There was more mirth 


When he mounted Grani, 
And you went a-wooing 
The luckless dame Brynhilda.’ 


3- Quoth Brynhilda 


3udli’s daughter : 
‘May that woman lack 
Mate and issue, 
Who taught thee, Gudrun, 
Tears to shed 

And this morning 
Thy tongue has untied.’ 


. Then said Goldrand 


Gjuki’s daughter: 

‘ Loathsome fury ! 
Utter not such words ; 
The fate of chieftains 
Thou hast ever been ; 
Harm thou hast brewed, 
Bitter sorrow 

To seven kings,— 

And rage to women.’ 


. Quoth Brynhilda 


Budli’s daughter: 
“ My brother Atli, 
Budli’s son, 

Is the only cause 
Of all this harm. 


. ‘Since in the hall 


Of the Hunnic king 

I Sigurd saw 

Shining with gold; 

I never have forgotten 
That unhappy sight. 


27. She leant on the pillar, 


Ani the pillar bent ; 
Fire burned 

From Brynhilda’s eyes, 
And she blew venom, 
As she looked on 
Sigurd’s wounded body. 


The above translations do little justice to the original, but 
the lyric beauty of these epic poems will strike most readers. 
For it must be borne in mind, that the poetry of the North is 
never, like that of Greece, merely epic, but always strongly 
imbued with lyric elements, so much so, that it may indeed be 
called lyric-epic. 

In the heroic Edda songs it must secondly be observed, that 
they give more room to fatalism than both the earlier and later 
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poetry of the North. Founded as they are on tales and tradi- 
tions from the early middle ages of European history—the 
migrations of nations—they seem to have assimilated a southern 
and foreign element, which is not grown in the spiritual soil of 
the North, where personal strength, freedom, and self-reliance, 
are always the moving power. This appears more clearly on 
comparing them with other N orthern poems, belonging to the 
same period of transition from tradition to history, as Starkad the 
Old’s dirges, the Krdkumal of Ragnar Lodbrok,' the Bjarkamdl of 
Bédvar Bjarki, the songs in the sagas of Orvar-Odd, Hervor, etc. 
Here destiny is one element of the event or action described, but 
personal will and valour the other, while in the cycles of tradi- 
tions connected with the Volsungs, the actors are entirely sub- 
ordinate to destiny. Still this destiny is not the destiny of the 
Greek drama. (Edipus, for instance, commits crimes, slays his 
own father, and weds his own mother, wnconsciously ; he is not 
aware of the man he slays being his father, nor of the woman 
he weds being his mother. From a Christian point of view he 
is innocent; not so in Greece. His actions, although unconscious, 
are in virtue of blind fate crimes, and the consequences the 
same as if he had committed them knowingly. Sigurd F4fnis- 
bane’s guilt, on the contrary, is, in the first instance, conscious, 
and to a certain extent his own work, the result of his own free 
will; he empties the cup of oblivion presented to him by 
Grimhilda, and thereby forgets his bride Brynhilda. He might 
have refused the cup offered ; he was warned of the consequences; 
it was in his power, and he thus far had the full responsibility 
of his action. But once having tasted of Grimhilda’s hospitality, 
he is in her bondage, and now sinks deeper and deeper into 
guilt. Of CEdipus we know, that if in the man he met outside 
Thebes he had recognised his father, or in the Queen of Thebes 
his mother, he would neither have slain the one nor wedded 
the other. But the deed once committed, it makes no differ- 
ence, according to the religious creed of the Greek, whether it 
has been committed knowingly or not ; the same responsibility 
rests with the doer, and he is stamped by blind fate as a luck- 
less man, and an object of the wrath of the gods, whether the 
divine hatred is directed against him personally, or against his 
race, Again, destiny, in the antique drama, always appears 
directly as the immediate interference of the gods in human 
affairs ; in the heroic songs of the Edda, under the form of sor- 
cery, as a power ruled by the evil skill of men, and consequently 
acting indirectly through human will. This makes a considerable 
difference between the Fate of the Greek tragedy and the Fate 


1 See an admirable translation of the Krakumal in Travels by Umbra, pages 
56-58. Edinburgh, 1865. 
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of the Eddas. But the traces even of sorcery disappear as we 
approach to the historical era of the North, and make room for 
the free will, the ‘ belief in one’s own power.’ 


B. The Sagas.—There are epochs of transition in the literature 
as well as the history of all nations. Thus, the heroic songs of 
the Edda may be considered to be the popvlar epics, what the 
Danes call ‘ Kjzmpeviser’ of Northern Paganism ; some of them 
(for instance, ‘Sigurd Svend=Sigurd Fafnisbani’) even have been 
transmitted, of course in an altered shape, to the popular songs 
or ‘Kjempeviser’ of the Christian middle age of the North, 
particularly of Denmark. They thus stand in the same relation 
to the later heathen poetry of the North, of which we know the 
authors, as the properly so-called popular songs (‘ Folkeviser’ and 
‘ Kjempeviser’), to the modern Christian literature in the 
Northern kingdoms. An analogous phenomenon may be found 
among the Greeks, where epic rhapsodies connected with the 
most ancient Greek traditions, such as the feats of the Hera- 
clids, the expedition of the Argonauts, and even the Trojan War, 
by unknown authors, but transmitted orally from generation to 
generation, preceded the elaborate songs of Homer and Hesiod. 
The same fact we finally meet with in the relation of the Pro- 
vencal and English minstrelsy to French, German, and English 
poetry. 

In the Sagas we find two different kinds of poetry, namely, the 
drapas, or dirges and ditties inserted in the Sagas, praising in 
rhyme the historical events, and the glorious exploits of gods, 
kings, and heroes, and the Saga itself in prose, which sometimes 
is rather historical romance than real and sober history of men 


and events. 


1. The Drapas or Skaldic Songs inserted in the Sagas. 


With the important exception that the spell of fate is broken, 
the drapas, in form and tenor, have much in common with the 
Eddaic songs. In the first place the Northern skalds or bards 
never abandoned the lyric epic kind of poetry. They neither 
made themselves the merely lyric organs of individual feelings, 
nor did they aim at a dramatic elaboration of human passions 
and conflicts, but, influenced by the events of some moment, they 
praised historical facts and historical men with an always 
moderate intermixture of their own reflections. The burden or 
staff (stef’) frequently occurring in the Northern drapas, and of 
which we have seen an instance in the above translation of 
Godriinar-Qvida 1. (‘Gudrun was so sorrow-swollen’) points to 
their decidedly lyric character, because the burden in the poetry 
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of words, is analogous to the melodious theme in the poetry of 
sounds, music. It is the fundamental idea of the poem which, 
through all digressions, remains the same, and thereby preserves 
the unity of the poem. 

The North was in ancient times copiously provided with 
these skalds or rhapsodists (pulur from ‘ py/ja,’ 7.e., to recite ; plur. 
pylir), and it may even truly be contended that poetry was a 
branch of liberal education in the North. Earls and kings, as 
Ragnar Lodbrok, Harold Hardrada, and Rognvald or Ronald, 
Earl of the Orkneys, held it honourable to compete with their 
own skalds for the prize in poetry and artificial versification. 
It would carry us too far to enumerate all the poets of the 
ancient North, and we shall therefore confine ourselves to the 
mention of the principal skalds, who may naturally be divided 
into two classes, those who lived in heathen times, or till the 
death of Earl Hakon of Hladir or the Bad, and those who be- 
long to Christianity, from King Olaf Tryggvason to King Hakon 
the Old, Hakon’s son. 


a. The Heathen Skalds. 


Of these the principal are Starkad the Old, Bodvar Bjarki, 
Ragnar Lodbrok, and Bragi the Old,’ in and immediately after 
the reign of King Ragnar in Denmark ; Thorolf from Hvin, and 


Thorbjern Hornklofi, in the reign of the kings of Norway 
Halfdan the Black, and Harold Fairhair; Eyvind ska/daspillir 
(i.e. the Spoiler, the eclipser of skalds) in the reign of the Nor- 
wegian kings Hakon Athelstane-Fosterling, and Erik Bloodaxe ; 
Egil Skallagrimsson, Glum Geirason, and Kormak, in the reign 
of the Kings Erik Bloodaxe and Harold Grayfell; Thorvald 
Hjaltason in the reign of Erik the Conqueror of Sweden and 
Sweyn Forkbeard in Denmark ; Einar Skalaglam, the author of 
the famous dirge Vellekla, Tind Halkelsson, and Eilif Gudrunar- 
son in the reign of Hakon, Earl of Hladir. Of these poets, the 
seven first named were Danes and Norwegians; Bragi the Old, 
though the bard of the Swedish king Bjorn on the Hill, was a 
Norwegian ; the remaining seven were Icelanders. 

The four first, Starkad, Bodvar Bjarki, Ragnar, and Bragi 
form the transition from the heroic Edda songs to the later and 
more artificial skalds. Simplicity of form is combined with a 
fatalistic tenor of ideas. Starkad, especially, is subject to the 
absolute sway of an alien will; his whole life is nothing but a 
chain of conflicts, brought about by the influence alternately 
exercised upon his doings and sayings by the two Aésir, Thor 
and Odin, the latter having given him a blessing for every 


| His father-in-law, Erpr Litandi, also was a famous skald in his times, 
but no fragment of his poetry has come down to us, 
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curse bestowed upon him by the former. Thor has a natural 
antipathy to everything connected with the giants, and in the 
veins of Starkad there flows giant blood -— 

‘S/a pykjast beir dé sjdlfum mer i.e. ‘They pretend to see on my bulk 


Yotunkuml atta handa, The scars of giantlike eight arms, 
Vikarsbalkr Starl:aéar. 


And the Bareserks of Upsala reproached Starkad with being a 
giant and niddering. Further, Starkad himself tells how Thor 
or Hlorridi 
— ‘fyrir hamar nordan i.e: ‘North of the mountains 
Hergrimsbana Cut off the arms 


Hindum ranti.’ Of Hergrim’s slayer (Starkad).’ 
Vikarsbalkr. 


Thor cannot suffer this Briareus of the North to walk about 
with eight arms instead of two, he therefore amputates six of 
them to render him more like a human creature; but the re- 
maining stumps bespeak Starkad’s giant origin. In Starkad 
and (Ervar-Odd (Odd of the Arrows) fatalism and ‘the belief 
in one’s own might’ alternate. In the tradition about King 
Rolf Kraki and his champions, the fatalism of sorcery is promi- 
nent. Notwithstanding his valour, Bodvar Bjarki must oppose 
witcheraft to witchcraft, and when first prevented from using 
the unfair means of sorcery, the fortune of battle decides against 
Rolf Kraki. But Bodvar returns to his human nature, recovers 
the freedom which he had lost through witchcraft, but forfeits 
his life. The fatal power of sorcery consists in this, that even 
where it produces success it destroys liberty ; this the Northern 
tradition happily expresses by the remark that the person exer- 
cising witchcraft is in a state of exhaustion during the pro- 
cess of sorcery. Thus Bodvar Bjarki lies motionless in the 
hall of Rolf Kraki, while his bewitched self, in the shape 
of a bear, fights in the ranks of his master. In other words, 
during the state of witchcraft, Bodvar has delivered himself 
to an evil power which enslaves him. The song of Bjarkamdl, 
therefore, must have been composed after the spell of sorcery 
had been broken, and after Bodvar had come to himself. It 
breathes throughout unbounded thankfulness to his benefactor, 
and an equally unlimited resolution to fight for the king to the 
last drop of his blood. In a diction luxuriating in imagery, 
where gold occurs with all its poetical denominations, each con- 
taining a myth, the hero, swanlike, sings his last song, of which 
a part, the so-called hiskarlahvot (i.e., ‘rousing of the house- 
carles’) was chanted centuries later by the army of King Olaf 
the saint of Norway, as a war-song in the battle of Sticklestead. 
Higher praise of the Bjarkamdl cannot well be given. Simi- 
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larly, Krdkumdl is the swan-song of King Ragnar, in which the 
royi al Viking surveys his past life, “and with a cheerfulness worthy 
of his prowess looks to its close as a mere transition to a new 
heroic existence in Valhalla. Of the drapa of Bragi the Old on 
the shield which he received as a gift from King Ragnar, we pos- 
sess only fragments. They prove, - howev er, that he was not un- 
worthy of bearing the name of the god of poetry. It is a remark- 
able coincidence “between the North and Greece, that in both 
places art tried her early hand on the shields of distinguished 
warriors. The Greek and the Northern sculptor were equally 
fond of illustrating with the exploits of gods and heroes the 
weapon destined to ward off the vigorous blows of other heroes. 
Hesiod and Homer described the shields of Hercules and 
of Achilles, Bragi the Old and Thjodolf of Hvin their own 
bucklers, the first a gift of Ragnar Lodbrok, the second that of 
Thorleif the Wise, the famous adviser of the Norwegian kings, 
Halfdan the Black, and Harold Fairhair. The fragments left of 
Bragi’s drapa are three in number, and treat three different 
myths of the Eddaic cycle. The first is the tradition of Thor’s 
fight with the Midgard-snake ; the second the myth of the Hjad- 
nings, who, fighting every day until Ragnarok, are slain every 
evening, but rise fresh for a new battle the next morning; the 
third has the same object as that of Hampismdl (vide supra) in 
the elder Edda, namely the tradition of Jormunrekr (Ermenrik), 
the last link in the trilogy of the Gjukungs. As a specimen of 
Bragi’s diction, we cite the following description of the fighting 
in Jormunrekr’s hall, where he is surprised while feasting by 
the Gjukungs, and the hall is set on fire :— 


‘ Knatti adr vid illan i.e. ‘ Evil dreams awakened 
Jérmunrekr at vakna Ermenrik in his revel ; 
Medr dreyrfar dréttir Swords were wildly clashing, 
Draum i sverda flaumi ; Warriors slain and bloody ; 
R6sta vard i ranni Instead of meat and meadcups 
Randves hifudnidja, Maiming blows were passed ; 
pa er hrafnblair hefndu Thus Erp’sraven-blue brethren (the Gju- 
Harma Erps of barmar. Brimful vengeance quaffed. [kungs) 


Flaut of sett, vid sveita ‘Banks with blood were streaming 
Soknar alfs 4 gélfi Burning dew of corses (i. e. blood) 
Hreefa degg of heggnar Stained the floor, where floated 
Hendr sem fetr of kenndu. Feet and hands well severed ; 
Fell i bl6Si brunninn And the bearer of beakers 

Brunn Olskakki runna.’ Burnt in gore was slipping.’ 


Bragi already is deviating from the vigorous simplicity of 
the Edda, of Starkad and of Bodvar Bjarki, rand paving the road 
to the artificial poetry of the later skalds. 

Thjodolf of Hvin was the friend and bard of Harold Fairhair. 
He brought up the son of Harold and of the Finn maiden 
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Sneefrida, Gudréd the Bright, and conciliated his brethren to 
Harold, when the king once in his wrath was going to banish 
them from his presence. He is the author of the dirge on the 
race of the Ynglings (Ynglingatal), of the song on the battle of 
Hafursfirth, which Snorri Sturluson in his Heimskringla erro- 
neously, and in contradiction both to Fagrskinna and the younger 
Edda, ascribes to Thorbjérn Hornklofi, of Haustlawng (i.e., long 
as autumn), and of the poem on the shield, a gift to the poet 
from Thorleif the Wise. Ynglingatal (7.¢., the genealogy of the 
Ynglings), is in a certain sense the continuation of the Eddaic 
Hyndluljéd, a poetic derivation of Norse and Swedish kings 
from the gods. In this song occurs a strophe, which throws a 
light upon the custom of our ancestors to bury their chieftains 
near the sea. The poet, on mentioning the tumulus of a Swed- 
ish king, thus expresses himself :— 

‘Ok Austmar i.e. ‘ And the Baltic, 

Jcefri seenskum To amuse 

Gymis ]j63 The Swedish king, 

At gamni kve®r.’ Sings him the sung of waves. ’ 

Something analogous we find in the Anthology about the 

tomb of Achilles— 


TipBos ’AxtAAjos pyEjvopos, dv ror’ ’Axusot 
Adpynoav, Tpdwv Seipa Kai éocopevwr. 

> a“ 4A , o ~ , 
Aiytarg 8€ vévevxev, iva ctovaxior OdrAacons 
Kvéaivorro rais THs dAvas Oéridos. 


Of Haustlaung only two fragments are left, one about the 
capture of the goddess of youth, Idunna, by the giants, the 
other about the combat between Thor and the giant Hrungnir. 
The description of the manner in which the gods, by the cap- 
ture of Idunna, suddenly grow old, is very graphic, but the stiff 
formalism of versification at the expense of poetical thought 
already begins here to make itself felt. No doubt it must be 
admitted, that partly the defective form in which these poems 
exist, partly our want of sufficient familiarity with the old 
poetical language of the North, frequently as unlike the common 
language as well can be, may contribute towards making many 
of those Northern ditties unpalatable. At all events it is certain 
that the copiousness of expressions and periphrases, proper to 
the Northern Skalds,is commonly misunderstood by modern inter- 
preters ; but, on the other hand, one is at a loss to comprehend 
why the intricate and often overloaded style of the drdtthvedis, 
the triple trochaic metre, is never met with in the so-called 
fornyrsalag (i.e., the old metre), the double trochaic metre, in 
which the Eddaic songs are composed. The poems written in 
the latter metre are uniformly simple and unartificial, those, on 
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the contrary, in which the former is adopted, are so intersected 
by parentheses and digressions from the original theme, and by 
sentences included in the principal sentence, that a laborious 
analysis of the verse is required before there can be any 
chance of making out its sense. This, of course, weakens the 
poetical impression ; the bouquet of lyric poetry has vanished 
before the reader can enjoy the meaning of the verse, and his 
trouble in making out the sense of a Northern strophe is not 
always sufficiently rewarded by its poetical merits. Now, 
though we are no friends of parentheses, it must be admitted 
that they sometimes, when well applied, strengthen the poetical 
expression, as, for instance, in the following hemistrophe’ of 
Thjodolf’s Haustlaung :— 

‘ Ok at isarnleiki i.e. ‘The son of Earth ( 7%or) 

Jardarsunr, en dunpi Drove to iron-sport (combat), and dinned 

—M6r svall meila bl6Sa— |= —NMeilis brother (Thor) was moody— 


MAnavegr und hanum.’ The way of the moon beneath him. 
(In other words, it thundered.)’ 


The variety of names for the same thing, not merely in the 
province of mythology, but also in common life, as men, 
women, battles, weapons, the sea, gold and silver, etc., which 
is a marked feature of the old Northern language, further 
interferes with the easy comprehension of the Northern poetry, 


a precise and complete knowledge, not only of the language, but 
also of the myths and legends connected with the poetical 
denomination of an object, being a necessary condition of 
understanding the poet easily and perfectly. Thus, in the 
Bjarkamdl, the poet relates how the Danish king, Rolf Kraki, 
was open-handed to his followers, and this he expresses by say- 
ing ‘that he gave them.’ 


‘ Fenju forverki Svelli dalnaadar, 
Féfnis midgarsi Tregum Otrsgjildum, 
Glasis glébarri Tarum Mardallar, 
Grana fagrbyrdi Eldi 6rénar, 
Draupnis dirsveita, Lja glysmdlum, 
Dini Grafvitnis bjaza pingskilum, 
Sifjar svardfestum Rinar rausmdlmi 
hégi Nifliinga.’ 
—Bjarkamil en fornn. 
Every line is a denomination of gold, derived from a myth, 
some of them eminently poetical, as ‘the tears of Mardéll, 
who wept gold, the ‘envy of Niflungs’— the treasures of Sigurd 
Fafnisbane having caused the deadly strife between Niflungs 


and Volsungs, etc. 
The next skald in the order is Thorbjérn Hornklofi, author, 


_ |} In Northern poetry a strophe generally consists of cight lines, and is divided 
into two hemistrophes of four lines each. 
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no doubt, of the song on Harold Fairhair’s court, quoted in 
Fagrskinna (Fornmannaségur, 1. 7, where one of the strophes 
of that song is expressly ascribed to him); but him we may 
pass over, as inferior in every respect to his successor, Eyvind 
skdldaspillir (i.e., the spoiler, the eclipser of poets), who is 
incontestably at the head of Northern poets, as far as vigour 
and fertility of lyric imagination are concerned. We unhappily 
possess only some few remains of his songs; many of the most 
celebrated, as the song of praise on the Icelanders, being lost. 
But the Hdleygjatal (the genealogy of the Earls of Haloga- 
land in Norway), the drapa on Earl Sigurd, father of Earl 
Hakon, and principally the Hékonarmdl, the funeral hymn on 
King Hakon Athelstane’s-Fosterling, still afford us sufficient 
means of becoming acquainted with the most striking peculi- 
arities of Northern song. His variations on the tumult of 
battle are unrivalled even in that warlike age :— 


Hékonar-madil. 


Giéndul ok Skigul i.e. The God of Goths! sent 
Sendi Gauta tyr Goéndul and Skiégul? 

At kjésa of Kontinga To choose amongst kings 
Hverr Yngva cettar Of Yngvi’s kin, 

Skylldi med O’Sni fara Who should go with Odin 
T’ Valhill at vera. And stay in Valhalla. 


Brédur fundu ber Bjarnar They found Bjérn’s brother * 
Ur brynju fara Of his byrnie stripped,* 
Koning hinn kostsama The costly king 

Kominn und gunnfana Close to his banner ; 
Drapdu délgar Drooping enemies 

En darrar hristis, Draw their swords : 


Upp var ba hildr of hafin. So the battle began. 


Hét 4 Hélmr¥gi, The lord of the army® 

Sa er her kallar As the lead he took, 

Jarla einbani, The killer of earls 

For til orrostu ; Called the Holmrygs ;® 

Gott haf8i hinn gjifli A choice host of Northmen 

Gengi NorSmanna Had the open-handed 

Egir Eydana Terror of Isle-Danes (Hakon), 
St68 und ar hjalmi. His helm was bright as morning. 


Hraudstir hervaSum Before the fighting 
Hratt 4 vill brynju The prince of guards’ 
Visi verdungar Undid his armour, 

Ar til vigs teeki. Off threw his mail-coat, 





? Odin. 2 Two of the Valkyries. 5 King Hakon. 

* The poet alludes to the fact of the king’s throwing off his coat of mail when 
the battle of Stord began, in which he was slain. 

5 King Hakon. 

° The inhabitants of the Norwegian province Iogaland. 


? King Hakon. 
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Lék vid lj6Smégu i.e. 


‘ Skyldi land verja,’ 
Gramr hinn glaSveeri. 
Stéd und gullbjalmi. 


Sva beit pa sverd 

U’r siklings hendi 
Vadir vafadar 

Sem i vatn brygi ; 
Briékn®u broddar, 
Brotnudu skildir 
Glumrudu glym-ringar 
I gotna hausum. 


Tréddust térgur 
Fyrir tys ok bauga 
HarSfétum hjallta 
Hausar Nordmanna. 
Réma vard i eyju 
Rudu koritingar 
Skirar skjaldborgir 
I’ skatna bl6di. 


Brunnu beneldar 
I bl6Sgum undum 
Lutu langbarSar 
At ly8a fjérvi, 
Svarradi sArgymir 
A sverda nesi 

Fell £163 fleina 

I fjéru StorSar. 


Blendust vid roSnar 
Und randar himni 
Skoglar vedr Jéku 
Vid skys um bauga; 
Umdu oddlar 

I’ O'Sins vedri; 
Hneig margt manna 
Fyrir mekis straumi. 


Satu ba déglingar 

Me3 sverd um togin 
Med skarda skjéldu 
Ok skotnar brynjur, 


The gladsome king 
Golden-crested, 

It playfully called 
‘Protecting the country.’? 


So bit the sword 

Swung by Hakon’s arm, 

The clothes of Odin? 

As if cutting water. 

Shields were broken, 

Byrnies clashing, 

And the lance-points cracking 
In the cranes of warriors. 


Both shields and skulls 

Were briskly trodden 

By the iron foot 

Of the royal hilt.* 

There was fought on the isle ¢ 
The kings® reddened, 

Shining forts of shields’ 
With soldiers’ blood. 


Blow-flames’ blazed 

In bloody wounds 

The bills bent 

On brave men’s lives ; ® 
The sea of wounds roared 
On swords ness 

A flood of arrows 

Flowed on Stord’s * beach. 


Under the heaven of red shields 
Hand to hand they fought, 
Skogul’s storm?® did blow 

To the sky with fury ; 

In Odin’s weather™ 

Waves of spear-points rose, 
And the swell of swords 

Sunk many warriors. 


The kings!” then sat down (took rest) 
With their swords drawn, 

Their shields battered, 

And shot-through byrnies, 





1 By throwing his coat of mail on the ground, the king said jokingly, This was a 


symbol of protecting the soil. 
® Armour. 


**Tron foot of the hilt’—blade of the sword. 

* The Isle Stord (now Storéen) where the battle was fought. 
° King Hakon and the sons of Erik Bloodaxe. 

* Bands of soldiers covering themselves with their shields. 


* Swords and lances. 


* The axes, in the act of hewing, were brought down upon the men at whom 


the blows were aimed. 


® The island where the battle was fought. 
© Skogul was one of the goddesses of war; her storm—the battle. 


" The fight. 
” The sons of Erik Bloodaxe. 
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Vara s& herr i hugum 
Er Atti til Valhallar vega. 


Gondul bat melti, 
Studdist geirskapti : 
‘Vex nu gengi goda, 
Er Hakon hafa 


Med her mikin 
Heim bind of bo®it.’ 


That army was out of spirits 
Which had to fight for Valhalla.! 


Then said Géndul, 
Leaning on the spear-staff: 
‘The train of the gods 
Gets a gool supply : 
Hakon is invite 

To their high abode 

With a mighty host.’ 


(At this moment Hakon is understood to have received the mortal wound.) 


Visir bat heyrdi 

Hvat valkyrjur meltu 
Meerar af mars baki: 
Hyggiliga létu 

Ok hjélmaSar satu 

Ok hoéfSust hlifar fyrir. 


Haxon. 


* Hvi ba sva gunni 
Skiptir Geirskégul? 


Verim po verdir gagns fra godum.’ 


SK6GUL. 


‘Ver bvi voldum 
At pa velli hélzt 
En pinir fjandr flugu.’ 


‘Risa vid ni skulum,’ 
Kvad hin rika Skégul, 

‘ Grena heima géda 

O Sni at segja 

At né mun allvaldr koma 
Ok hann sjalfan at sj.’ 


‘Hermédr ok Bragi !’ 
Kva’d hrépta tyr, 
‘Gangit igign grami ; 
pviat koningr ferr 

$4 er kappi bykir, 

Til hallar hinnig.’ 


Reesir bat meelti, 

Var fr4 r6mu kominn, 
St63 allr i dreyra drifinn : 
‘V'lladigr mjok 

bykir oss OSinn vera, 
Sjam vér hans of hugi.’ 


The king overheard 

The words of the Valkyries, 
Sitting on horseback 

With their helmets on, 
Warily covered 

With their bucklers bright. 


Haxon. 


‘ Why thus, Geirskégul,? 
Deal the lots of war? 
I deserved good from the gods.’ 


SK6euL. 


‘We are the cause 
That the field thou keptest, 
But thy foes they fled. 


‘ Now shall we ride,’ 

Said the mighty Skégul, 
‘Through green worlds and good, 
To apprise Odin 

That the king is coming 

To call on Asirs’ chief.’ 


‘ Hermod and Bragi !’ 

Said the king of gods (Odin), 
‘Go to meet the cee (Hakon). 
A hero of high repute 

To our hall approaches.’ 


From battle arrived 

In bloody attire 

The king spoke thus: 
‘Grimly looks Odin ; 

I can guess his mind.’® 





1 Which was defeated ; the men slain in battle go to Valhalla. It must be borne 
in mind that King Hakon won the battle, though he was slain himself. 


2 The same as Skégul. 


3 It must be remembered that Hakon was a Christian. 
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Brat. 
‘Einherja grid 
Skallt bu allra hafa, 
bigg ba at Asum dl ; 
Jarla begi, 
pa att inni hér 


A’v’tta bree’Surquad Bragi.’ 


‘ GerSar varar,’ 


Kva% hinn g63i koningr, 


‘ Viljum vér sialfir : 


Hjaélm ok brynju skal hirda vel, 
Gott er til geirs at taka.’ 


pb bat syndist 

Hve sé koningr hafSi 
Vel of byrmt veum, 
Er Hakon badu 
Heilan koma 

Rad ll ok regin. 


G6du degri verdr 

Sa gramr of borinn 

Er sér getr slikan sefa ; 
Hans aldar 

ZE mun vera 

At géSu getit. 


Man ébundinn 

Of ita sjét 

Fenris alfr of fara 
A’dr jafngédr 

A’ auda trod 
Koningma®r komi. 


Deyr fe, 

Deyja freendr, 

EySist land ok 148; 
Siti Hakon 

Med heidin god 
Mirg er bjod of pjad. 


Braet. 


* Peace thou shall have 
From all the Einherjar ;? 
Drink ale with the Asir 
Earls’ enemy !? 

Eight of thy brothers 
Have arrived before thee. 


‘ Our attire,’ 

The good king? answered, 

‘We will keep ourselves ; 
Helmand byrnie should be kept with 
And the spear at hand.’ [care 


It then appeared 
How King Hakon had 
Ne’er hurt the gods,‘ 
As they one and all 
To Hakon gave 

A hearty welcome. 


In a happy hour 

Will that king be born 
Who resembles him ; 
His age 

Will ever be 

In good repute. 


Unfettered 

Fenris-wolf 

On earth will roam 

Before in Hakon’s 

Empty place 

A king like him comes forth. 


Wealth dies, 

Die kinsmen, 

Lands and realms decline. 
Let Hakon dwell 

With heathen gods ; 
Many are his mourners. 


It can hardly be denied that this is as graphic a description 
of the tumult of battle as well can be. The reader is almost 
carried into the middle of the mélée, where the ‘waves of 
swords, axes, and lances are roaring and rising against the 
bright castle of bucklers,’ and ‘the flames of glittering wea- 
pons blazing’ on the bloody soil. Then the description of 
King Hakon’s fall does not convey an impression of gloom ; 
he has won the day, and is invited to the banquet of gods in 
Valhalla, where, although a Christian, he receives ‘ hearty wel- 





' The warriors of Odin will all receive thee in a friendly way. 

*i.e., King. 

* Hakon Athelstane’s-Fosterling also was called ‘Hakon the Good.’ 

* Though himself professing Christianity, Hakon never had shown the Northern 
gods disrespect. 
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come from all the Aisir, because he never showed them con- 
tempt.’ Odin, it must be admitted, ‘looks somewhat grimly, 
but still Hakon ‘is at peace with the heathen gods.’ And 
then how touching the conclusion of the poem, especially if we 
remember that it was composed under Hakon’s successor and 
fiercest adversary. Again, how happy and harmonious is each 
image in itself,—‘ The sea of wounds roared on swords ness,’ 
Last, not least, the poet paints with one happy stroke the 
character of his hero, the cheerful king, who, at the begin- 
ning of the battle, throws his coat of mail on the ground, 
adding playfully, ‘ The sod? must be defended ; animique magni 
prodigus, he rushes himself unprotected into the thickest of the 
fight. 

” Egil Skallagrimsson is next to Eyvind both in time and merit. 
His Hofuslausn (ransom for his head), the song composed to 
save his life, the drapa on his friend Arinbjorn, and especially 
Sonartorrek, the lament on his lost son Boédvar, are stamped by 
the same vigorous imagery as Eyvind’s poems. He concludes 
Hofuslausn, which in fact was an encomium upon King Erik 
Bloodaxe, with the following lines :— 


© H168 ek lofkist 7.0. ‘On the lawn of song 
pann er lengi stendr I built a knoll of praise, 
O’brotgiarn Which will last long 
I’ bragar tini.’ Without crumbling.’ 


This sort of diction may not be relished by modern taste, but 
it must be borne in mind that this was the style of those 
bygone times, as the Homeric epithets are of Greek heroism, or 
quaintness of the age of Elizabeth; and such allowance made, 
all depends upon the felicity and correctness of the imagery. 
When Egil in the same drapa uses the following expression :— 


‘ bd er oddbreki 7.6. ‘When the sword-breaker (blood) 


Gnitdi hrafni Dashed against the raven’s 
A’ hifudstafni.’ Head-poop (beak) ;’ 


the image may seem in bad taste from a modern point of 
view, but it is correctly and harmoniously carried out, and at 
all events throws a poetical veil over the bloody harvest for 
wolves and ravens, which too frequently figures in Northern 
poetry. But the most original of Egil’s drapas is the Sonar- 
torrek. The old Viking bard there admits that the real reason 
of his regret for his lost son, Bédvar, is the son’s resem- 
blance to the father, whose faults as well as virtues the son 
had inherited. He acknowledges that the character of Bodvar 
was a mixture of good and evil, and that he might have turned 
to either side; but nevertheless he wishes he could take revenge 
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on the sea which had swaliowed his darling, and then turns 
himself towards Odin in the following original strain :— 

‘ A’ttak gott i.e. ‘IT was on good terms 

Vid geira drottinn With the god of spears (Odin), 


GjorSumst tryggr And with true faith 
At tria hanum. I trusted him. 


A®&r vinat Till the chariot god, , 

Vagna rani Chief of nwt \ (Odin) 

Sigr-héfundr Tore asunder 

Of sleit vid mik. The ties of friendship. 
Blétkat bvi Thus not willingly 

Brédr Vila To Vilis’ brother Odi 

Gods Jadar The supreme god } (Odin) 

At gjarn sék. T sacrifice. 

bé hefir misvinr Still doubtful friend (Odin) 

Mér of fengnar Has made amends 

Bilva beetr For his evil doings, 

Ef it betra taldi.’ If I cared to mind it.’ 


He argues with Odin on terms of equality, and it is evident 
that he relies as much upon himself as upon Odin. At the 
bottom of his heart he believes in his own might ; if he sacrifices 
to Odin, it is from habit. Still his self-reliance is not the belief 
in his physical strength, but principally in the superiority of 
his intellect. Egil is deeply versed in the runes, in the heathen 
lore :— 

‘Skalat mar rinar rista i.e. * With runes no man should meddle 

Nema ra%¥a vel kunni; Their meaning lest he riddles; 


pat verdr mérgum manni An evil fate awaits thee 
At um myrkvan staf villist.’ If in dark signs entangled.’ 


Of Kormak little more can be said than that he is the only 
erotic poet of the North. Certainly many other Northern 
bards have addressed ditties and verses to their lady-loves, but 
Kormak is the only one of whom nothing is left but his 
numerous odes to his sweetheart Steingerda, except some very 
imperfect fragments of a drapa on Sigurd Earl of Ladir, the 
father of Earl Hakon. Kormak thus, at all events, has the merit 
of proving to posterity that the old Northmen were not insen- 
sible to the softer feelings. 

Nor need we be detained by Thorvald Hjaltason, Tind Hall- 
kelsson, and Glum Geirason, the last a contemporary of Eyvind 
Skaldspoiler, and inferior to him, even should he prove to be 
the author of the Hirtks-drdpa, the celebrated ode on Erik 
Bloodaxe. 

Eilif Gudrunarson and Einar Skdlaglam (Bowl-clasher) are 
more remarkable, the former as the author of Thors-drapa, the 
swan-song of Northern Paganism, the latter as the glorifier of the 
last representative of the heathen North, Earl Hakon. The 
subject of Thors-drapa is Thor’s visit to the giant Geirrod, and 
his combat with the giant as before mentioned. Thor is intro- 
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duced fording ice-cold poisoned rivers.!_ When arrived at the 
giant’s dwelling, his reception corresponds with his journey. He 
is obliged to crack the spines of his host’s daughters, the girls 
having placed themselves under Thor’s chair, and trying to lift 
the god higher than he cares; ‘the ruler of the chariot of 
thunder,’ as the poet expresses himself, ‘ broke the old keel of 
the laughter-ship of both the girls of the mountain cave.’? The 
giant then hurls a red-hot iron bar at Thor, who having his 
iron gloves on, seizes the bar in the air and throws it back at 
Geirrod. The giant seeks shelter behind an iron pillar, but the 
bar went through the column, pierced the giant through and 
through, and emerged outside the stone wall of the cave. It is 
easy to imagine the delight with which Earl Hakon, the last 
true adherent of Paganism in the North, listened to this glorifi- 
cation of his favourite god. 

The song of Einar Bowl-clasher to the honour of Earl Hakon 
himself, can hardly have pleased him better than Thors-drapa. 
For melancholy always sheds her sunset light on a vanish- 
ing era, however inferior it may be in intrinsic value to the 
succeeding age, and a feeling of sadness takes possession of the 
mind, as we picture the last poets of Paganism sitting in the 
oaken hall of the last heathen Earl, they reciting and he listen- 
ing to heathen tales, in which he and they are the last be- 
lievers. Earl Hakon, therefore, deserved the praise bestowed 
upon him in Einar’s drapa, Vellekla, for the zeal with which 
he had protected the old creed, and the comparison drawn in 
this respect between him and King Frodi of Denmark. Still 
there lingers in the poet’s mind a doubt about the prospects of 
his gods. He especially dwells upon the circumstance of 
Hakon’s having reinstated them in their lost rights, and thus 
admits that they are subject to the vicissitudes of human 
fortune. The fact was, that like the gods themselves, so their 
believers had a more or less distinct impression of their impend- 
ing fate; they too were conscious of Ragnarok being close at 
hand, and had a presentiment of the approach of a new era, 
with a new heaven and a new God, as the Edda taught them’ 
Some of them died in heathen detiance, while others adopted 
the new creed. Among the latter was this very poet, who now 


1 * Hagli oltnar hlaupdr, and 
par er eitri bjdsar fnestu.’—Str. 5, 
2 * Mifstjori braut hvoru 
Hreqgs vafrevda tveggia 
Fllatr-elliéa hellis 
Hundfornan kjil sprundi,’ 

3 Some, as one of the first settlers in Iceland, Helgi the Lean, professed two 
creeds. Helgi was a Christian, but ‘he always prayed to Thor, when he was 
going on a sea-roving expedition, or taking hard resolutions’ (hét 4, pér til 
sefara ok haréreséa). 
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sang of Christ as living ‘on the south of Urdas-well,” south of 
the well of the goddess of Fate, not badly for a new convert, 
who thus hinted at Fate’s being out of power. This is quite as 
pregnant an expression of the transition from Paganism to 
Christianity, as the whole Song of the Sun in the elder Edda. 
The conflict between, and at the same time the fusion of, the 
two creeds, is henceforth perceptible in Northern poetry during 
nearly three centuries, or till the conclusion of the old literary 
era in the thirteenth century. The Ragnarok of literature takes 
place slowly and gradually, till finally, saints, legends, and 
monks succeed in banishing every trace of gods and heroes. 


B. The Skalds of Christian times. 


The foremost are King Harold Hardrada, Rognvald Earl of 
the Orkneys ; Hallfred vandresashdld (i.e., the skald in diffi- 
culties), under King Olaf Tryggvason of Norway ; Sighvat, Thor- 
mod Kolbrunsskald, and Arnor Earlskald under the Kings Olaf 
the Saint, Magnus the Good, and Harold Hardrada; Gunlaug 
Snake-tongue under Olaf the Swede; Thorarin Praise-tongue 
under Canute the Old or Powerful ; Snorri Sturluson under King 
Hakon the Old Hakonsson, and Earl Skuli; Olaf the White 
Skald under Valdemar 11., or the Victorious of Denmark ; Sturla 
Thordsson under King Magnus Law-reviser of Norway, and Earl 
Birger of Sweden. Besides there are many others of less note, 
such as Thjodolf, Stuf Skald, Steinn of the Hall (Hallarsteinn), 
Thord Kolbeinsson, Haldor the Not-Christian (wkristnz), Ulf 
Uggason, Ottar the Black, Bersi Skaldtorfuson, Gissur Gold- 
browskald, Ref of Hofgard (Hofgarda Refr), Bjarni Goldbrow- 
skald, Stein Herdisarson, Valgard on the Lawn (Valgardr a 
Velli), Odd Kikinaskald, Gisl Ielugason, Bjorn of the Crooked- 
hand (hinn krepphend?), Thorkel Hamarskald, Thorarin of the 
Short-cloak, Haldor the Noisy, Markus Skeggjason the poet- 
laureate of King Ingi Steinkelson of Sweden, the Icelandic 
priest Einar Skulason under the Norwegian Kings Eystein, 
Sigurd, and Ingi, Arnald Thorvaldsson, or, as Saxo calls him, 
Arnaldus Thylensis, the friend of Archbishop Absalon, under 
Valdemar Knutsson, King of Denmark, etc. etc. With the 
exception of King Harold and Earl Rognvald or Ronald, all 
are Icelanders. 

In the poems of the above-named skalds we constantly find 
two currents,—a superficial profession of Christianity and an 
under-current of Pagan lore. While the poet confesses the new 
creed, he still preserves the diction, the form, and the metre of 
the heathen poetry ; the imagery, the periphrases, so intimately 


'* Setbergs kveda sitja sudr at urdSarbarunni.’ 
Snorra Edda, Skaldskaparmal, 52. 
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connected with the Pagan myths, are still drawn from the 
source of the Eddas. The poets of Northern Christendom still 
cling to the past with faithful remembrance and regret, and 
although Christians, because Christianity is the court religion, 
they nevertheless turn a longing eye to Odin. Thus Hallfred :— 


*Oll hefir att til hylli i.e. ‘ The race of Odin always 
O Bins skipat 1j6Sum Owned the palm of verses, 
Algillda mank alldar The lays of our ancestors 
13ju vorra nidja ; Ever shall be remembered ; 
Emk traudr, bvi vel vidris Unwilling—Odin’s rule did 
Vald hugnadist skaldi, Agree with the poet— 
Legg ek 4 frumver Friggjar My allegiance from Odin 
Fjén, er Kristi bj6num.’ I have transferred to Christus.’ ! 


But this inward contradiction both prevents the later drapas 
from being as adequate expressions of Paganism as the former 
were, and from reaching the standard of a new, a Christian 
poetry. Although a strong proof of the vitality of Odin’s lore, 
this fact at the same time points to the defects of the poetry of 
the period, since even poetry cannot serve two masters. Some 
of these later poets, as Sighvat, Arnor Earlskald, Snorri Sturlu- 
son, and Sturla Thordson may have acquired a still greater 
skill in versification than the old skalds ; they may be able to 
turn and twist the supple idiom in all sorts of periphrases ; but 
the soul of these periphrases is gone. The poetical diction may 
be smoother, the rhythms richer and softer, as for instance, 
Snorri Sturluson’s lay to the honour of King Hakon Hakonsson, 
Hattalykill (the key of metres), or the Hdttalykill of Earl Rogn- 
vald of Orkney, where the following variations on the mélée of 
battle occur :— 





1 Johannes Olavius in his Syntagma de Baptismo, xiii. sec. 14, quotes some 
more instances of the same regret of the gods ; as the following, by the same poet :— 
‘Fyrr var hitt er harra 
Hlidskjdlfs gat ek sjdlfan 
Skipt er 4 gumna giptu 
Gedskjétan vel bléta.’ 
And further :—- 
‘Sas med Sygna resi 
Sidr at blé6t eru qvidjut ; 
Verdum flest at fordast 
Fornhaldin skip norna, 
Lata allir itar 
O’dins ett fyri r68a, 
Vers ek neyddr fra NjarSar 
Nidjum Krist at bidja.’ 
The poet here complains that he cannot sacrifice to Odin any more ; if he does, he 
is denounced. Now, he says, everybody exchanges the race of Odin (the gods) 
for the cross, and I am compelled to turn away from Frey, and to pray to Christ. 
The same conflict is ingeniously indicated in the Sagas themselves by the 
temptations to which Thor and Odin, always in disguise, subject Christian kings 
and warriors, such as Olaf Tryggvason, Olaf the Saint, etc. (Snorri Sturluson, 
Heimskringla.) 
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‘Hringr brast, hjuggust drengir Sverd rudust, scefdSust ferdir, 

Hjalmr gnast, bitu malmar Svall ben, valr la fallinn, 

Rénd skarst, rekkar tyndust Und raut, almar bendust 

Rudust sverd, hnigd terSir ; Or flaug, beitt var hjérvi ; 

Brandr reid, bleddu undir, Her féll, geirar gullu, 

Ben sullu, spjér gullu Goast lifd, rafn bra fastu, 

Brast hjérr, brynjur lestust Oddr beit, ernir siddust 

Beit skjormi, dreif sveita.’ U'lfr fylitist, vé skulfu ;’ 
which certainly defy translation into any modern language, 
every line being a fresh description of swords clashing, helmets 
cracking, wounds bleeding, ravens breakfasting, arrows flying, 
etc., and fully bring out the matchless vigour and richness of 
the language ;—but the background of heathen heroism has for 
ever vanished. Sturla Thordsson’s drapas on King Hakon 
Hakonsson likewise abound in the old metaphors, as the fol- 
lowing description of a fire :— 


‘Svalg hvert hus i.e. ‘With his hot mouth 
Heitum munni The hound of fire 
ViSar hundr Gulped the villages 
Verma bygiar ; Of Vermaland. 

Ok svipgarr And the grim dog 
Selju rakki Of ghastly flame 
Um gardshlid Howling climbed 
Grenjandi for.’ The houses’ gates.’ 


But the spirit of the Eddas, of Eyvind and Egil, is gone. The 
new creed does not penetrate the poet’s mind before the middle 


of the twelfth century, when Einar Skulason wrote his Geis/i 
(Ray), an ode upon Olaf the Saint, and even this song is an 
exception to contemporaneous poetry. The skalds go on in the 
old artificial strain, until the middle of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, when Catholicism at last succeeds in inspiring the Ice- 
landic monk, Eystein Asgrimsson, with the beautiful religious 
poem Lilja (the Lily), which, in a pure and easy style, and 
with a pious elevation of mind, praises the Holy Virgin, and 
which became a household word in the North, it being an old 
saying, that everybody wished to have composed the Lily (allir 
vildu Lilju kve it hafa). This poet at last believes that sim- 
plicity is superior to artificial writing. He contends that-— 
‘$ja, er 6Sinn vill vandan velja 

Velr sva morg i kve%i at selja Thus translated by Paul Haller in 

Hulin fornyrdin, at trautt ma telja Latin verse :— 

Tel ek, at bat md skilning dvelja, 

Vel svi at hér m4 skir ord skilja Non decet obscuris involvere talia metris, 

Skili bj6Sir minn ljésan vilja Culta sed e medio verba petita decent : 

Tal ébreytt ok veitt af vilja, Omnibus apparent in aperto lilia campo ; 


Vil ek drdépan heiti Lilja.’ Liliaque hine dici carmina nostra volunt. 
Lilja, Str. 98. 


But then he was not the encomiast of kings and princes, who 
themselves most likely preferred artificial to simple poetry. At 
least King Harold Hardrada having, previously to the beginning 
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of the battle of Stamfordbridge, composed a war-song in the 
simple Eddaic style, corrected himself by the remark : ‘ that this 
was bad poetry, and composed another song i2 a more elaborate 
style, to which a modern reader most likely would prefer the 
former. It would, however, be a mistake to draw from this fact 
the conclusion, that the old skalds were mere fawning panegyrists 
of kings and great men. They adopted the fashion of the day 
as to their style of writing, but they did not degrade themselves 
by base flattery. They were too sound for such work, and there- 
fore the great historian Snorri Sturluson, himself a skald, 
truly remarks, that he has based his history upon the old drapas, 
because no contemporary poet would have praised a king for 
virtues he was not possessed of, and daring deeds which he had 
not performed, ‘this being rather mockery than praise.’ Besides, 
we have the proofs in existing drapas. Sighvat, in his Bersdglis- 
vtsur (verses of sincerity, outspoken verses), openly taunts King 
Magnus the Good with his blunders of administration and the 
faithlessness of his promises. In the following verse :— 

‘ Hverr eggjar bik harri i.e. ‘ Who causes thee, hasty 

Heiptarstrangr at ginga, Handler of keen edges, 

Opt reynir ba binum King! to be so careless 

bunn st4l 4 bak mélum ? Of keeping thy promise ? 

Fastordr skyli fyrda A king, to win him warriors, 

Fengsell vera pengill, Of word should be steady ; 

Heefir heit at rjifa It beseems not blood royal 

Hjalldrmagnu®r pér alldri.’ To break his faith plighted’— 

the poet certainly is more outspoken to his king and master 
than royalty is accustomed to. Sighvat, on the whole, is a 
fine instance of the faithful skald, who, at the same time, is 
jealous of the poet’s dignity. Nothing can be more touching 
or more dignified than his elegy on the death of King Olaf the 
Saint. The poet had gone to Rome as a pilgrim, before the 
battle of Sticklestead, and could not stand by his master, when 
he was slain by the riotous Norse freemen. When, under the 
reign of Olaf’s enemies, he received the tidings of the king’s 
defeat and death, he composed this elegy, of which the follow- 
ing strophe is the climax :— 


3. ‘ Fass lezt maSr er missir i.e. ‘Rather than miss his maiden 
Meyjarfadm at deyja A man fain would perish ; 
Keypt er dst ef eptir Still love is oft exhausted 
Oflatinn skal grata ; In the wail for the dying; 

En fullhuginn fellir But the brave king-lover 
Fl6ttstyggr s& er ann dréttni, Bloody tears unflinching 
Vart torrek litzt verra Sheds in the swell of battle— 
Vigtdér konangs drum.’ So he bewails his master.’ 


Of this manly uprightness of Sighvat we have one more 
proof in his drapa on Erling Skjalgsson, a mighty chief slain by 
the poet’s own king and lord, Olaf the Saint. This dirge was 
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composed at the very court of Olaf, and undoubtedly recited in 
his hearing; nevertheless the poet is neither sparing in praise 
of the slain man, nor in regret at his death; ‘he did not taste 
his cup of beer that Christmas-eve, when they told him of 
Erling’s fall,’ —a hard thing for a poet. 

Though from an eesthetical point of view we must con- 
sider this later period of Northern poetry as inferior to the 
former, inasmuch as there lay at the very bottom of the inspira- 
tion of the Christian skalds a radical contradiction, which 
interfered with the free flight of imagination, it must be admitted, 
on the other hand, that their drapas are invaluable as a source 
of Northern history. They described truthfully and graphically 
the events which passed in their time, and of which they, as 
belonging to the court or retinue of kings and chieftains, com- 
monly were eye-witnesses. We have seen that they were not 
afraid of speaking their mind, even at the risk of displeasing 
their masters for the time being. They knew, that if one king 
should take offence at their boldness, they would find a ready 
home at the court of another. Sighvat tells Magnus the Good, 
in Berséglisvisur, that if the king takes his advice amiss, he 
will be welcome at the court of the Danish king, but he 
admits that he prefers staying in Norway. Further, the poets 
of those ages, being the only existing organs of public opinion, 
had a power analogous to that of the press at the present 
day. It was dangerous to offend them; and though they 
might, of course, sometimes be influenced by gold or flattery, 
they on the whole conscientiously fulfilled their task of truth- 
fully chronicling the events and describing the remarkable men 
of the time, in the manner most fitted to impress them upon 
the memory of posterity. Thus it came to pass that their 
drapas formed the essential source of history ; the skalds were 
the forerunners of the Saga-writers ; and while the former were 
historiographers in verse, the latter were often poets in prose. 


2. The Sagas in Prose. 


It must be borne in mind that the Northern Sagas, though 
always based upon a historical foundation, are not history, in the 
strictest sense of the word, if we except Snorri Sturluson’s 
Heimskringla. The rest generally waver between history and 
romance ; they are what Goethe calls Dichtung und Wahrheit. 
The heroes and the other characters of the Sagas existed, but 
their valour and their deeds were frequently no doubt magnified 
by poetical and popular fiction. Perhaps even the distinguish- 
ing features of the events, and of the men connected with them, 
Pes historically true ; the detail of the story very often was 

ction. 
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In the Sagas, the belief in man’s own might is most con- 
spicuous. The immediate rule of destiny, and the direct inter- 
ference of the gods in human concerns, here disappear. The 
characters stand or fall by their own worth and valour, and 
according to their conformity to the general state of affairs, 
religious and political, to which they belong. Personal worth 
here holds its own, and makes itself thoroughly respected. The 
Northern gods are not, as the Greek divinities, mortified at 
this defection from their sway. They take no revenge for this 
blasphemous foolhardiness of human kind. There is no instance 
of Odin or Thor inflicting torture on a Northern hero for his 
relying rather upon his own energies than upon their assistance, 
as Zeus did on Prometheus, or Apollo on Marsyas. Odin con- 
fines himself to sending King Hakon Athelstane’s-Fosterling a 
savage look for his having professed the Christian religion; 
and Thor is satisfied if the believer in his own power uses 
the sign of the hammer as the symbol of strength. The 
belief in man’s own valour, which from the Christian point of 
view is blasphemy, is a natural supplement to the Asa creed, 
and the gods consider the professors of that belief as nothing 
worse than sectarians or dissenters. 

Again, the characters are drawn with Homeric minuteness. 
They stand palpably before us with their inward as well as 
outward physiognomy. Historical and poetical truth are both 
preserved, because the characters are throughout in conformity 
with themselves, and with the historical background against 
which they are seen. It has already been observed, that the 
essential feature of the Northman was a highly-developed feel- 
ing of freedom and independence. Even power, as such, was 
comparatively indifferent to him, save as far as it might help 
him to independence. Despotic, tyrannical power, he abhorred, 
because it involved slavery both to ruler and subject ;—to the 
one in the form of anguish, to the other as bondage. In the 
best period of the Saga age, the hero, the viking, the peasant, 
did not aspire to anything more than to be master in his own 
particular sphere of action—in his circuit or district, on board 
his vessel, in his house; nor was he satisfied with less. Such 
was Thorgnyr Lawman, and still he could, when he chose, 
compel the Swedish king to do his pleasure. Hégni Lang- 
bjérnsson contemptuously declined the offer of nobility tendered 
to him by King Harold Hardrada. Thus the royal power in 
the North never became absolute, and partly without knowing 
it, the Northern nations all possessed a rational self-government. 
King Magnus the Good even complied with a poet’s advice; 
Olaf Skotking was compelled to give way when the peasants 
differed from him,—‘ so the Swedish kings had ever done ;’ and 
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on the bloody field of Sticklestead, Olaf the Saint expiated his 
contempt of this spirit of freedom. 

When we turn to the individual characters, we find, as re- 
marked above, that their passion is calm, their pathos silent, 
—no noise but that of action, no tumult but that of battle. 
The feelings do not expand, but concentrate themselves ; they 
retreat, they do not advance. Thus they either harden or de- 
stroy the individual. The boy, whose father has been slain, 
‘does not weep, but remember’ (Sigmund Brestisson in the 
Saga of the Feroeings) ; the old man who lies lame in his bed, 
when he loses his son, feeds on his grief till he throws down 
his crutches (Hdvaréas Saga Isfirsings) ; Hrefna ‘ bursts from 
sorrow’ (Laxdela-saga). The speech of our forefathers seldom 
flowed easily ; their feelings rather froze into action. 

This sort of reserve may be judged differently ; of the fact that 
it was thus embodied in the North there can be no dispute. A 
sound and strong man needs fuller utterance than words can give. 
The Northern character, therefore, was faithful in love as well as 
in hatred, and both frequently ended with life. For the same 
reason we seldom meet in the Sagas with a protracted mourning ; 
when the subject of love or of hatred had departed there was an 
end of it; and the revenge of the Northman was not transferred 
to the children or family of the offender, as in the Jewish 
and Italian vendetta. Hvam-Sturla took to his bed sick, 
when his mortal enemy Thorun died. When asked what 
ailed him, he replied, ‘ While she was alive I had some hope 
of revenge ; now she is dead, that hope is gone; it is not be- 
seeming to take revenge on orphans’ (Sturlunga-saga). Then 
the passion of the Northman was both subdued and calculating; 
words and features could not truly interpret it, but only action. 
We certainly in the Sagas sometimes meet with a bitter and 
cutting interchange of words, but in that case we may be sure 
that there is no question of serious wrath. Disputes at a public 
assembly were, as well as cutting epigrams (nédvisur), a mixture 
of joke and of earnest, but belong always to the province of the 
comic, except when they, as sometimes happened, lead to fatal 
consequences, This constraint on passion, this discipline of 
the feelings, was in the Northern blood, and formed a part of 
Northern education. Complaints and bursts of passion were 
considered as unworthy of a man, and as proofs of an unfree 
mind. 

It is this earnestness of will, this dignity of passion, which 
imparts a dramatic interest to the Sagas, such as Njal’s or 
Laxdela-saga. In his struggle to throw off the chains of pas- 
sion, the individual seldom during life succeeds in reaching 
conciliation, without falling the other way into guilt. Revenge 
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generally levies too high a tax, and through the course of gene- 
rations the debtor becomes creditor. Thus the same family, which 
began by being the avenger, ends by becoming the object of re- 
venge. On this imperfect liquidation of the accounts of passion 
the old trilogies are based, whose unity is a just Nemesis, 
which rapidly or slowly walks forth through the history of 
nations, families, and individuals. This circumstance also lends 
to the Icelandic Sagas their interest; persons and events which, 
taken singly, may not be entitled to any historical celebrity, 
whose sphere of action is limited, and, politically speaking, 
very narrow, acquire through the strength and endurance of 
passion a poetical, a universal value, which cannot be enhanced 
either by the mystic hues of tradition or the wide horizon of 
history. It cannot be denied that the Icelandic Sagas are read 
with as great pleasure as the history of Snorri Sturluson, not 
because the Icelandic Vikings had been in contact with Northern 
kings, but because they, when returned from their travels to 
their own distant and isolated home, developed there an 
indivdual activity, which, in a limited sphere of common 
life, conveys a faithful and frequently striking picture of 
the general character of the age, and the race to which 
they belonged. 

Now, a low state of civilisation always lacks the movement 
and variety of a higher culture. But, singularly enough, the 
individual characters are richer and more original in the former 
than in the latter. It is a complaint of the present age, that 
one man is almost like another of similar education, and in the 
same class of life and society there is a common complaint of 
increasing want of originality. In the old times, the reverse 
was the case. The simplicity and uniformity of the age brought 
forth a great variety of individual temper and character. We 
meet in the Sagas with every possible shade of human character, 
from the overbearing force (Egil Skallagrimsson, Skarphedin) to 
the meekest reserve (Brand the Open-handed), from the frankest 
generosity (Hrafnlkel Freyspriest, Gissur the White, Hjnti 
Skeggiason, Hall of Sida, Jon Loptsson of Odda) to the greatest 
prudence (N jal) or cunning (Snorri the priest, Hvam- -Sturla, 
Earl Gissur) or wily craft (Mord Valgardsson) ; and this variety 
of character is so much the more striking, as the persons that bear 
upon each other are more dissimilar. Further, the actors ap- 
pear in their natural dispositions ; when they come from Nature's 
hand frank and open, they do not speculate in tricks, and if 
stamped by Nature with the lower mark of craft and cunning, 
they do not wear the lion’s hide. But even those Saga charac- 
ters, whose principal features are alike, differ from each other in 
minor points. The cunning of Snorri is unlike that of Earl 
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Gissur. The former is both fiery and prudent; Gissur always 
cheerful and good-tempered ; Hvamsturla plots revenge in his shut 
bed, as Earl Hakon, and the wisdom of Njal rises to the pene- 
tration of the hidden future. The honesty of Jon Loptsson is 
widely different from that of Hall of Sida. The former is com- 
manding, the latter mild and gentle. The great historical charac- 
ters also have a place in the Sagas. Who ever was more lavish 
of his life than King Hakon the Good, or Olaf Tryggvason ; who 
were sterner rulers than Earl Hakon and King Harold Har- 
drada? Who a better servant than Ulf Ospaksson, of whom 
King Harold said in his funeral speech: ‘Here lies the 
man, the trustiest and trustworthiest of all’ What country 
has possessed greater politicians than King Sverrir and King 
Hakon Hakonsson? And where is a more stubborn adver- 
sary to be found than King Sweyn Ulfsson of Denmark, 
who, like William 1. of England, never gained a battle, but 
still was never vanquished or subdued? Where a better 
specimen of a democrat than Thorgnyr Lawman; or of a 
sturdy squire, than Sveinki Stenarsson? Finally, the mastery 
of the Sagas consists in this, that the reader, when perusing 
them, must say of the characters described, as the spectator says 
of a good likeness, ‘ How like!’ They are not arbitrarily drawn 
heroes of romance, but real persons, true and sound productions 
of the inventive power of nature and creation. 

The Northman did not, in the same degree as the Greek, pay 
his homage to the beautiful ; this his stern clime, his barren soil 
forbade. Still, he was not indifferent to outward beauty and 
elegance. He also knew how to value a fine exterior, a rich 
‘scarlet’ dress. But he always, principally, looked to the in- 
ward qualities ; he liked the gold-hilted sword to be furnished 
with a keen edge, and the bright coat of mail to be able to defy 
any blow. Both the Sagas and the speculum regium of King 
Sverrir contain sufficient proofs of the value attached to a 
courteous bearing and neat dress, but they were never culti- 
vated at the expense of more essential qualities. Therefore, 
the freeman in his homespun smock-frock looked upon him- 
self as the equal of the scarlet-clad courtier. His sword was 
not the gift of a king, nor was it gold-studded as that of the 
young man, but the blade was as well tempered, and however 
frequently reddened with blood, it had no stains of rust on it. 
The old Viking himself forged his spear, and while forging in 
his smithy, he thought of past times, and drily said to the 
blower of the bellows :— 


‘ Einn af ellifu 1.e. ‘ One of eleven 
Bar ek banaord, Was I the bane— 
Blastu meir!’ Blow more!’ 
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The test of the real, the positive worth and merit of a litera- 
ture, and the characters it paints, is to know the reverse of 
them, their negative side—the comic element. Now, what are 
the comic points in Northern character? First of all, cowardice 
and want of self-command ; then boasting and blustering. A 
man who, when in passion, grows wordy—var dsamdla—is 
comical. The wild brute of a man—berserkr—who non sui 
compos howls like a dog, and takes his shield between his teeth, 
is comical. But, especially, the coward, as possessed of ‘the 
mare’s heart,’ is an object of laughter and scorn. Outwardly, 
these comical characters of the North are uniformly represented 
as small and light, quick and ready of speech, flippant and full 
of levity ; their very name points to their origin as descending 
from thralls ; they generally are called Hrappr, a sham, a per- 
son not to be depended upon. 

The female characters of the Sagas correspond with the male, 
Chaste and pure, faithful and dignified, each subordinate to her 
husband, and taking part in his toil, they stand firmly and 
lovingly by his side. Generally, they act as mediators, soften- 
ing his pains, and cheering him; sometimes they step for- 
ward with the passion of a fury. Ragnhild, the wife of Thorberg 
Arnason (O/lafs-saga Helga), Bergthora, the wife of Njal-(NVjals- 
saga), Helga (Gunnlaugs-saga Ormstingu), are true patterns of 
the Northern woman. The furies we meet in Hallgerda (Nja/s- 
saga), in Gudrun Osvifur’s daughter (Lazdela-saga), etc. The 
task of the wife was, according to Northern customs, to watch 
the honour of the house, to represent the house and the family 
in the absence of the husband. The house was not, as in the 
Homeric scngs, left to the care of half-grown sons. The 
Northern wife, therefore, frequently comes forward cheering and 
encouraging her family, sometimes exciting them. Upon the 
whole, the old North was endowed with a fine race of women; 
as the men are, so are women. A sound age brings forth strong 
men, chaste and tender women. A corrupted age engenders 
weak and flabby men, unruly and voluptuous women. 

As to the form, the Sagas belong to the same species of poetry 
as the historical romances of modern times, with similar epic, 
lyric, and dramatic elements ; the difference is, that while modern 
romance generally observes the unity of action, the principal 
interest centring on one or two persons, towards which all the 
rest gravitate, the Saga treats a series of actions, of men and 
even families. The reason is, that the historical element is in 
the romance subservient to fiction, in the Saga it is prevalent ; 
the historical romance does not pretend to be history, it only 
leans on history ; the Saga claims the rank of history, which it 

1G, W. Dasent, Burnt Njal. Edinburgh, 1861. 
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only adorns with fiction. Besides, the Sagas are mostly tales, 
not of single individuals, but of whole families and districts (Laz- 
dela-saga, Svarfdeela-saga, Ijosvetninga-saga, Sturlinga-saga), 
and even where a single person claims the principal place, there 
are many other individuals equally entitled to the reader’s 
interest (Njdls-saga, Egils-saga, Grrettis-saga, Vigaglims-saga, 
Kérmaks-saga). 

It is at the first glance a remarkable fact, that the old North- 
men, though endowed, as the Sagas prove, with a true instinct 
of the dramatic element of plot and event as well as of charac- 
ter, never attained the dramatic form of poetry. But this was 
a natural consequence of their outward circumstances and their 
social life, which did not admit the stage. Their degree of 
culture was not favourable to public artificial pleasure. Of 
public sports, or what is called in England out-of-door sport, 
they were extremely fond, such as wrestling, football, and 
horse-races, or rather horse-fights. They also knew dancing 
(stiga dans, dansletkr), music (leikari), and jugglers (trésr), but 
as to the drama, properly speaking, they were satisfied with 
having those scenes of stirring interest represented through the 
medium of the epic to the inner eye of fancy, which the Greek 
made dramatically apparent to the outward senses. But in 
what we may call the dramatic arrangement of the narrative they 
had the tact of true artists. Read the episode about Thorgnyr 
Lawman on Upsalathing, of Sveinki the Elvgrime in Snorri 
Sturluson, or the description given by the shepherd in Laxdela- 
saga of the party that came to attack Helgi Hardbeinson. 
Nothing can be more graphic. 

We did not undertake the task of exhausting this rich sub- 
ject ; and much more might be said, and better said, in the same 
direction. Our only object was to point to our readers, who 
are now beginning to take some interest in Northern litera- 
ture, the distinguishing features of the old Northern poetry. 
We shall be much mistaken if, by paying some attention to the 
Eddas, the Skalds, and the Sagas, they do not find much that is 
nearly akin to Shakespeare and Walter Scott. 
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Victor Cousin. 


Art. V.—VicTor CousIN. 


A GREAT star has fallen from the intellectual firmament of 
France. Amongst all the men whose elevation of thought and 
nobility of character have during the last half century laboured 
to rescue France from the moral penalties of her political 
weakness, none stood higher, none did more to fill the minds 
of his fellow-countrymen with high aims and generous aspira- 
tions, than Victor Cousin. It was the magnitude and diversity 
of his gifts that sometimes led men astray in their appreciation 
of him, for people rarely disagree in judging power which has 
but one form, and which, however great it may be, is essentially 
narrow. ‘Take for instance Royer Collard, a nature as strong in 
its narrowness as can well be conceived. People do not dis- 
pute over Royer Collard; they accept and follow him, or they 
reject him from sheer antipathy; but they do not ‘fall out’ 
about him passionately, which is what the friends even more than 
the enemies of Cousin were perpetually doing. Radiant natures 
dazzle ; and if ever a radiant nature existed upon this earth oi 
ours, it was that of Victor Cousin. His unity lay in his 
sympathy with greatness. To greatness he was wedded ; and its 
various forms in man were thoroughly one in him. He took no 
heed of how the greatness revealed itself, so that it was there; 
religion, philosophy, history, art, politics, no matter what the 
field, so that the human soul fought well, and rose high above 
self. He knew of no party and of no ‘opinion,’ but wherever 
there was a great achievement or a great passion he was at- 
tracted. Herein alone can be found the unity of his genius; 
seek for it elsewhere, and he will appear a compound of curiously 
divergent aims and faculties. He has somewhere said of him- 
self with perfect truth— the keynote is admiration. His 
desire to worship was so intense, that naturally enough it led 
him more than once to pay too eloquent homage where the 
grandeur was only apparent. This explains the angry disap- 
pointment with which those who had most hung upon his word 
sometimes judged him. 

But the hour of Cousin’s death has silenced nearly every dis- 
sentient voice, and from quarters where no one would have sus- 
pected that so lofty a soul as his could have been known there 
has arisen in France a note of mourning recognition. Now the 
radiance of his nature tells; and, as with sunlight in dark alleys 
and tortuous streets, flashes must have fallen where no one would 
suppose they could ever have penetrated. From the deservedly 
condemned Petite Presse of Paris, from the columns of journals 
where names are signed whose sole notoriety springs from what 
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is frivolous or immoral, but whose chiefly youthful con- 
ductors, by reason of their youth, have not yet ceased to re- 
spond to the beautiful; from all these there has come one 
identical expression of admiration and respect. Whoever 
knows modern France sufficiently to know what the rupture 
is between the ‘rising generation’ of a certain class and all the 
men and things of the past, sees in this an isolated and signifi- 
cant fact. It proves for the thousandth time that whatever is 
sincere invariably conquers. What the weary enervated garrul- 
ous youth of Paris (who had never approached Cousin) felt and 
knew was, that aman had died whose life’s passion had been the 
sublime, and that that passion had won for him no material gains. 
Seeking, as he did, objects of admiration everywhere, no wonder 
either that he made mistakes, or that his sympathies passed too 
promptly for slower minds from one form of glory to another— 
excluding neither Republicans nor Royalists, Bonapartists nor Par- 
liamentarians, from his paradise, but welcoming superiority under 
all denominations, from Duguesclin to Marshal Bugeaud, from 
St. Bernard to Danton, from Condé to Napoleon Bonaparte. He 
was powerless to exclude any. Show him but a proof of great- 
ness, and call it by any name you would, and he did homage to 
it. But the one important point was that never were these 
changes of Cousin’s self-interested ; and this, while it only the 
more perplexed and vexed his friends, secured for him in the 
end justice from the public, and recognition from that worn-out 
and would-be cynical ‘rising generation, the prime secret of 
whose cynicism may perhaps lie in its disgust and contempt for 
the corruption around it. It was, as Othello says, ‘the cause 
that made the difference ;’ and while the basest appetites lay 
bare before the French public, and while ‘ modifications’ of 
opinion, as they are euphoniously termed, had but the shame- 
less cause of barter—a man’s whole soul exchanged for wealth 
~-the ‘ cause’ with Cousin lay so high that none could touch to 
sully it. And this ‘cause’ saved him. In a world where con- 
sciences were bought and sold in open market, where honour 
was an obsolete word, where the love of the lovely and the 
grand was ridiculous, and where that alone was esteemed 
which was convertible into cash, it was something to see 
a man who lived with the dead of two centuries ago, and 
would not be a senator. This, if not this alone, was the 
source of Cousin’s power, a power he himself scarcely knew, 
for he judged the contemporary youth of France severely, and 
believed that between them and him there could be no link. 
The indestructible basis on which Cousin rests his fame will be 
found in the fact, that from his first to his last written page 
there is not one on which the passion of disinterestedness is 
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not inscribed. All his lessons are ennobling; in that consists 
their unity. 


‘ Bend not your knee before fortune, but be accustomed to bow to 
the law. Cultivate the noble sentiment of respect. Know how to 
admire ; worship all great men and things. Cast from you that ener- 
vating literature, alternately coarse or over-refined, which delights in 
the poverty of human nature, fosters our weaknesses, and panders to 
our senses and fancy, instead of speaking to our souls and elevating 
our thoughts. Hold out against the disease of our age, that fatal love 
of ease, incompatible with a generous ambition. Into whatever career 
you step, propose to yourself some high and noble aim, and to its pur- 
suance devote a constancy that nothing can shake. Sursum corda! 
lift your hearts on high! therein lies all philosophy! this it is which 
we have borne away from all our studies ; this we taught to your pre- 
decessors in the schools; this we leave to you as our final instruction 
and supreme last lesson.’! 


To this teaching Cousin remained faithful through a period 
of fifty years. And for never having, in the course of half 
a century, spoken or written one word that was not in strict 
harmony with the injunction Swrswm corda, he has merited 
that, at his death, those who were remote from his intimacy 
should, out of sheer regard to justice, say of him, with Sainte 
Beuve : ‘ The void left by Cousin is no ordinary one. It is not 
an eminent individual who has gone from amongst us—it is 
a power, a force, a grand intellectual influence that has ceased 
to be.’ 

Victor Cousin was born in Paris in the year 1792. He is one 
of the small number of illustrious Frenchmen who are by birth 
and parentage Parisian. Like the father of Jean Jacques, the 
father of Cousin was a watchmaker. The strong belief in the 
omnipotence of knowledge had already set in in France, and the 
boy was sent early (and not without some sacrifice on his 
father’s part) to school. His first studies were at the Lycée 
Charlemagne, and the triumphs of young Victor Cousin remain 
still among the traditional scholastic glories of the place. All 
the great prizes were awarded at once to this single student at 
the Grand Concours of all the Lycées of France; and, as far as 
mere collegial fame could go, the future philosopher was famous 
before the first years of manhood had opened upon him. From 
the Lycée Charlemagne he went to the Ecole Normale, and from 
that moment the outlines of his destiny were fixed. M. de 
Fontanes, who guided the University under the Empire (one of 
the few compensations France enjoyed during that period of 
noisy intoxicating violence and wrong), had made Royer Col- 
lard Professor of the History of Modern Philosophy at the 


* Du Vrai, du Beau, du Bien, Avant-propos. p. 10. 
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Faculté des Lettres. Laromiguiére was at the same time Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy. 

In 1812, when the intemperance of successful tyranny (as 
all authentic documents now prove) was ripening into actual 
insanity, and the Russian campaign was to spell the first letters 
of the awful ‘writing on the wall,’ no man could have been 
better chosen than Royer Collard for impressing the minds of 
young men, who naturally revolted from wrong, and were be- 
ginning to feel that morality might have its glories as well as 
war. The object of the Ecole Normale as an institution, was to 
educate Professors, to form those who were to lead the national 
mind. It was in itself a powerful and useful body, and like 
many other creations of despotism, became a terrible instru- 
ment of resistance to its creator. Those who have at all 
studied the character of M. de Fontanes will arrive at the 
conclusion that he was thoroughly aware of what he was 
doing when he appointed Royer Collard to the professor- 
ship, not of Philosophy, but of the History of Modern Philo- 
sophy at the Faculté des Lettres. It is certain that had 
Napoleon been as well aware, he would never have sanctioned 
the appointment. But his genuine inability to appreciate im- 
palpable force, his determined disdainful blindness to what was 
neither a battalion nor an edict, allowed to be sown the seeds of 
an opposition the power of which was not calculable by him. 
Cousin, then completing his twentieth year, heard Royer 
Collard, and chose his career in life. We purposely abstain 
from saying that he followed Royer Collard, or became his 
‘disciple’ for that view of his conduct would be incorrect. 
The matter and the manner of Royer Collard’s teaching alike 
struck Cousin’s ardent nature, as flint on steel, and the fire 
flashed,—but the matter and the manner of Cousin were not 
those of his predecessor. When the youthful student stood 
amongst his fellows and first listened, in 1812, to the noble 
doctrines of the teacher upor whose austere repute there lay no 
shade, he was somewhat in the mental position which Dante 
has described in the words: ‘Mi ritrovai per una selva oscura. 
Darkness was all around, and, to a certain degree, silence; and 
though men’s souls, by reason of their divine origin, could not 
deny the higher attributes and higher longing, though freedom 
and human dignity were on the eve of being loudly evoked, 
the voice was as yet but a whispered one, and the public 
was still only groping after what were one day to be its great 
gains. Now the intellectual action of Royer Collard upon 
Cousin opened for him a gate out of Dante’s ‘darksome wood.’ 
Light came through the branches, and the listener saw a path, 
down which he dashed—dashed with the impetuosity which 
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never left him till his last hour,—but he went his way alone: 
the teacher was left at the gate which he had opened. Cousin 
never was a Doctrinaire. It might be almost safe to say that 
Royer Collard was that alone. 

Cousin’s lot in life was now irrevocably chosen. As in all 
cases where a vocation is so evident, success greeted him at the 
outset, and never abandoned him to the end. He had barely 
reached his majority when he was named Maitre des Conférences 
at the Ecole Normale, and became virtually Professor of the 
future Professors of France. 

In 1815 an important interruption occurred in Cousin’s aca- 
demic life. The vanquished Emperor returned from the island of 
Elba; and from the 20th of March fill the 18th of June, it may 
be said that nothing in France remained upright,—all was jostled 
together in one wild mass of helpless confusion. There was, in 
good earnest, nothing to choose between parties: all were 
equally corrupt, cowardly, and imbecile." If the Bourbons, on 
their first return, had not attempted to restore the absolutely 
worm-eaten paraphernalia of a monarchy as thoroughly defunct 
as that of the Pharaohs, the comedy of the Hundred Days 
could never have been enacted at all; and if the Hundred Days 
had not served to show up the miserable clap-trap devices te 
which the utterly exhausted Imperial régime was reduced, there 
never could have been a second appeal to the family of the 
elder branch. The time was ill chosen for esteem or admira- 
tion of anything French. Flood after flood had swept over the 
land, and left it morally bare. To the crimes of the old régime 
had succeeded the crimes of the Revolution, which in their 
turn had ushered in, if not caused, the devastating oppression 
of the Empire. The fallen were on all sides, and in 1815 it was 
hard to see where the work of reconstruction could begin. In 
the midst of so many beliefs overthrown and duties betrayed, 
one only duty seemed plain—the defence of the soil. To this 
the youth of France eagerly rushed, and Cousin’s intimates in 
later years could trace many tendencies and predilections, not 
wholly accounted for by mere love of history, to the few 
months spent by him as a Royalist volunteer. 

At the end of 1815, however, when monarchy had become, 
for a time at all events, the form into which France had settled, 
Cousin’s intellectual activity flashed into its first splendour. 
He took, at the age of twenty-three, the place of substitute to 
Royer Collard, as Professor of the History of Modern Philo- 
sophy. Few now living remember Cousin’s lessons at this time, 
but the few who do so describe the impression made by him as 
something unparalleled. In the six years between 1815 and 


1 For the proof of this, read Villemain’s Cent Jours. 
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1821, he in fact founded his school. After having commenced 
his teaching , inspired almost exclusively by the doctrines of our 
own great “Scotch Professors, and taken up his philosophical 
rank in France as an ‘ Heossais, as it was then termed, he paid 
his first visit to Germany, and returned to his lectures on the 
history of modern philosophy as full of Kant, Fichte, and Schel- 
ling as he was before of Dugald Stewart and Reid. In 1821 the 
Restoration began to show its readiness for reaction against 
Liberal opinions, and, contrary to the wish of Louis XVIII. and the 
wiser convictions of M. Decazes, a system of secret preven- 
tion rather than actual compression was resorted to; suspicion 
was the order of the day, and, perhaps for almost the first time 
in France, intellect was regarded as dangerous. The murder of 
the Duc de Berry (the act of a fanatic) was made to serve a 
system, and princes were persuaded into a fatal belief of their 
own incompatibility with freedom. Outbreaks of what is termed 
by the timid ‘the revolutionary spirit’ were of frequent occur- 
rence, and the Carbonari in Italy sufficed to petrify with terror 
whoever in Europe went by the name of a Conservative. The 
princes of the House of Bourbon in France were by no means 
the most timid of their brethren ; quite the reverse; but they 
followed the lead of other Thrones , and useless acts of sev erity 
laid the basis for what, nine years later, was a national move- 
ment carrying everything before it. In 1821, it was decided 
that Cousin’s lessons were ‘dangerous,’ and ‘authority, as is 
its wont in such cases, hastened to put the crown to his 
popularity by suspending his lectures. Morally, the young 
Professor's fortune was made by this, but, in a worldly point 
of view, his means of subsistence were greatly reduced ; for 
simultaneously with the suspension of the Cours d'histoire 
philosophique at the Sorbonne, the doors of the Heole Normale 
were closed, and that nursery of future doctors laid waste. 
From 1821 to 1825 he was appointed private tutor to one of 
Marshal Lannes’ (Duc de Montebello’s) sons; and at the same 
time he was engaged with his famous edition of Descartes, and 
his translation of Plato into French. 

In 1825 Cousin paid his second visit to Germany, a visit des- 
tined to be more fruitful of celebrity to him even than the first. 
Matters were advancing to a crisis, and everywhere the 
obstinate cowardice and wilful blindness of governments were 
forcing contemplative intelligence into political action, and 
ripening the future success of their own worst enemies. The 
clear-sighted, sceptical, dispassionate French king, Louis XVIIL, 
was dead ; the period of the ‘unforeseen’ was already opened 
in France " under the weak, honest, bigoted rule of Charles x., 
and an entowrage of ministers and favourites, who held ‘reaction 
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against revolution, as they styled it, to be a duty. In Ger- 
many, every State, large or small, rested on a volcano; and the 
unfulfilled pledges of 1813-1815 were secretly prompting revolt 
from the Elbe to the Rhine. In Italy and in Spain the impulse 
had been given by princes, and ‘ houses were divided against 
themselves, —the result being, what it generally is, the betrayal 
of cause and comrades by tle Prince, and increased con- 
tempt for the Holy Families who asserted that their right of 
governing was ‘divine.’ Great Britain, whose monarchs had 
for a century and a half unlearned that mischievous doctrine, 
and grown to know that the tenure of sovereignty rests on the 
happiness and prosperity of the nation—Great Britain stood 
almost alone in dignified tranquillity, whilst the remainder of 
Europe was convulsed. 

Caution was not one of Cousin’s qualities. His appearance 
and attitude were enough to frighten any Teutonic police func- 
tionary. ‘ There is something defiant in the very way his head 
is put on his shoulders,’ one of those who knew him best used 
to say; and this may have been true, for before he had done 
more than been seen and heard amongst private friends, he was 
arrested in Dresden, sent to Berlin, and kept a prisoner there 
for six months! 

Cousin’s greatest public triumphs date from this time. In 
little more than a year after his return from his German ‘cap- 
tivity, the Villéle cabinet fell, and was replaced by the Mar- 
tignac ministry,—the first and last serious effort at conciliation 
with the spirit of the age made by a régime whose fate 
was sealed. This was a, brilliant passage in the intellectual 
history of modern France, and nothing that was really grand in 
the ‘ Grand Siécle’ outshone the lustre that was thrown over the 
French name by the host of noble thinkers that then arose. 
Villemain and Cousin at the Sorbonne, Guizot at the Collége de 
France, were the three foremost chiefs round whom flocked the 
rising generation. But the nature of his teaching and the 
nature of the man made Cousin the most prominent of the 
three. When his lectures were once more opened to the public 
in 1827, the hall where they were held might be looked upon 
as a more important place than the Chamber of Deputies. 
The crowds that assembled there had not bent their minds to 
the practical discussion of some public measure, of some legal 
enactment; they had heard the capacity of the human soul 
descanted upon in the loftiest language, and had gone forth 
inflamed with enthusiasm and ripe for attack upon whatever 
was unworthy or mean. In all this Cousin was not to 
blame ; he was then, what he always remained at heart, a 
royalist, a genuine conservative, a chivalrous French royalist, 
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awarding a larger portion of active preponderance to the mo- 
narch himself than any British constitutionalist could ever 
be brought to sanction; but at the same time, he had lived 
far too constantly with the great Greeks, and communed too 
closely with Plato, not to believe that ideas have a sphere 
of their own, high above all governments. As far as poli- 
tical rule was concerned, Cousin was a stanch, and according 
to our notions not even a very liberal royalist; but he put 
philosophy above kings, and denied their right to trammel 
thought ; which is precisely what no champion of le Droit Divin 
can ever be induced to admit. Struggle as he might against 
the absurdity of the misapprehension, Cousin was set down 
throughout Europe as a revolutionist in 1827—just as, in 1848 
and the following years, he was declared to be a ‘ Réactionnaire ;’ 
but it was circumstances that had changed and altered the 
point of view from which he was seen; with a few insignificant 
external variations, his doctrines suffered far less modification 
than the general public supposed. 

However, the high-handed ‘logic of facts’ had its own way, 
as it mostly has, and dealt with Cousin according to popular 
appreciation rather than according to downright reality. As he 
was foremost among those who had elevated the national mind, 
and thereby helped to wind it up to repel tyranny; as he was 
one of the victims to the reactionary government of Charles x., 
so he became one of the favoured of the government of July. 
Before the year 1830 had come to an end, he was a Professor 
at the Sorbonne, a Councillor of State, a member of the great 
Council of Public Instruction, and of the Académie, and director 
of the Ecole Normale. In 1832 he was made a peer of France. 

‘In 1840 he joined the short ministry of M. Thiers, known in 
France under the name of ‘ Ministére du 1° Mars, and during the 
eight months the cabinet endured (till the 29th October, when 
the last, fataily-long Guizot ministry succeeded), he remained 
Minister of Public Instruction, into which department he intro- 
duced reforms the expediency of which was not contested by 
even his bitterest enemies. 

From the end of the year 1840 until the Revolution of 1848 
a period of nearly eight years opens, during which Cousin’s 
activity was chiefly political. He resigned his place as member 
of the Council of Public Instruction upon entering the ministry 
in March; but this, on ceasing to be a minister, he resumed, 
and then took upon himself the task of defending the University 
in the Chamber of Peers. Most valiantly he acquitted himself 
of the task—not always sympathizing with the kind of support 
he met with from his friends, and never enjoying a respite from 
the violent acrimony with which he was pursued by his foes, 
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whose arguments, moreover, he did not indiscriminately reject. 
From the 24th February 1848 till the day of his sudden and 
recent death, a period of nineteen years, the fame of Cousin as 
a thinker and writer, as a powerful intellectual agent, however 
removed from the bustle of public life, grew in splendour, a splen- 
dour steadier and calmer, but perhaps even more intense, than 
that which flashed over the stormy contests of his earlier days, 


We repeat the words with which we began this essay : ‘ It was 
the magnitude and diversity of Cousin’s gifts’ that provoked 
hostility. He could as little confine himself to one narrow opinion 
as to one single pursuit. He saw men and things from all the 
points of view which in fact existed; never from his own point 
of view only. His largeness of perception unsettled his friends 
in their adherence, for the simple reason that in practical politics 
above all, men are for the most part, and in spite of themselves 
even, attentive to details, whilst Cousin’s speciality was in all 
things to overlook details, to treat them with the loftiest in- 
difference. In this respect, his mind might be said to be diver- 
gent from the purely political mind, according to the ordinary 
acceptation of the word. But no one who reads his studies on 
Richelieu or Mazarin (particularly the last work on the Italian 
cardinal)! will refuse to Cousin the grandest capacity and 
clearest perception where the vast problems of government 
and the first principles of policy are in question. 

It happened to the great French philosopher, as so often 
happens to men who overtop the mass of their fellow-men, that 
he was judged by lesser minds than his own, and arbitrarily 
condemned to occupy a place and pursue an aim to which he 
could not confine himself. Those who have attacked Cousin, 
and they are many, above all in Germany and France, forget, or 
were never able to comprehend, what his objects in life were, 
and they abuse him for not having been faithful to theirs. 
Cousin had: very few objects in life, but to those few he gave 
himself entirely, heart, soul, time, faculties ; from what he wor- 
shipped he withheld no part of himself. Now the one object 
which he pursued for fifty years, which he followed through 
every variety of form, to which he sacrificed whatever stood in 
its way, and to which he never, in thought, word, or deed, was 
unfaithful, from the hour when he learned to think till the hour 
when thought vanished from his brain—that one object was 
Spiritualism. In this respect, there perhaps never existed a 
teacher in any country whose teachings show such an absolute 
oneness. From the lessons of 1818 to the studies on the history of 
France in the seventeenth century, through all the professorship 
of the close of the Restoration, all the discussions in the Cham- 


1 La Jeunesse de Mazarin. 
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ber of Peers under the July monarchy, and all the confusing 
events of the nineteen years that followed the Republic of ’48, 
through all that, one aim remains unaltered, one worship un- 
moved, one helief unimpaired—Spiritualism. 

We must remember that Cousin was a Frenchman, that he 
taught in French, educated and tried to elevate the youth of 
France (not of any other nation), and that, whilst in other 
countries Spiritualism may give its name to a philosophical 
doctrine, which may be more or less calmly discussed and dis- 
puted over, in France it implied much more than this. In 1812, 
when Royer Collard expounded the text of our countrymen 
at the Sorbonne, he spoke to men who, twenty years before, 
had been the chief actors in the Revolution, and for whom 
the patent proof of Materialism lay in their own success. 
What could the spirit, the soul, the flame from on high, im- 
material and divine, mean to men who with the brutal sledge- 
hammer of fact had’ beaten down thrones and crushed creeds ? 
To these men Spiritualism was a weakness. Yet from the hour 
he first opened his mouth to teach that France in which 
Materialism was rampant and gorged with power and success, 
Cousin taught her the opposite doctrine and that only, and 
he forced her to recognise and do homage to it under every 
variety of shape. 

This was the great achievement of which so many people 
lose sight. We will take Cousin upon this point as a witness 
in his own cause, for it is perfectly safe to do so. In 1853 he 
republished, under the title of Du Vrai, du Beau, du Bien, the 
lectures he had delivered between 1815 and 1821; and in his 
Preface occurs this passage :— 

‘Our true doctrine, our true standard, is spiritualism—the philo- 
sophy, generous and solid at the same time, that commences with 
Socrates and Plato, that the Gospel spreads over the world, that Des- 
cartes forced into the severer forms of the genius of modern times, that 
in the seventeenth century was the power and the glory of our land, and 
that in the eighteenth succumbed with our national greatness. . . . 
The name of spiritualism is properly given to this philosophy; for its 
character is, that it subordinates the senses to the spirit, and that, by 
all means which reason can avow, it perpetually tends to elevate man 
and make him greater. Spiritualism teaches the immortality of the 
soul, the freedom and responsibility of human action, the obligation of 
morality, the virtue of disinterestedness, the dignity of justice, the 
beauty of charity; and beyond the limits of this earth, spiritualism 
points to God—the Creator and the Type of humanity, who, having 
created man evidently for anexcellent end, will not abandon him 
during the mysterious development of his destiny. This philosophy 
is the natural ally of every noble cause; sustains religious feelings, in- 
spires true art and poetry worthy of the name, and all lofty literature. 
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This philosophy is the mainstay of right, and rejects alike despotism 
and demagogy; teaching all men to respect and love each other, and 
gradually leading the communities of this world to true republicanism, 
—that dream of all generous natures which, in the Europe of our 
day, seems to be realized by constitutional monarchy. 

‘ According to the strength we possess, to co-operate in the work of 
reviving, defending, and propagating this noble philosophy, has been 
the object which made us what we are, which has upheld us, during 
an already long career, in which great difficulties have not failed to 
meet us on our path. Thanks-be to God, time has rather increased 
than weakened our convictions, and we end as we began. A new 
edition of the writings of our early youth is but a fresh effort in favour 
of the sacred cause for which we have fought for more than forty 
years’! 

To this passage we earnestly call the attention of the British 
reader ; for this passage contains Cousin—the teacher and the 
man. Beyond it there is little left to seek for, and from it he 
never swerved an inch. There, as he himself recalls in a 
work republished at a distance of forty years from the date of 
its original appearance,—-there are his objects, or rather, the 
object in which all others were comprised. Spiritualism—the 
cause of the soul against the senses, of the generous against the 
sordid, of the lofty against the base; the cause of self-sacrifice 
against enjoyment, the cause, to use his own words, of whatever 
was ‘true, beautiful, and right.’ 

The words we have quoted above express Cousin’s teaching. 
Man, created free, and yet under the law of duty, distinct from, 
and yet dependent on God the Creator: there stands the creed 
in all its simplicity. There is the foundation on which, from 
Plato to Descartes, so many glorious spirits have rested their 
faith, and which the modern German school, culminating in 
Hegel, professes to have found too narrow. Whether the 
human soul finds a wider field, and a nearer approach to 
truth, in either of the two antagonistic systems which seek 
to supersede Spiritualism as Cousin understood it; whether 
Hegelianism or Positivism advances most towards the solu- 
tion of the eternal problem—that is not the present ques- 
tion. The question is what Cousin taught and believed,— 
believing it and teaching it at the end as he did at the be- 
ginning. This question we have answered; and however 
the envious or the prejudiced may deny the fact, the con- 
sistency of Cousin is proved with a clearness that does 
not often fall to the lot of public men. What frequently 
misled those who judged him was the spirit with which he 
met all illiberal interpretations of great doctrines by little men. 

1 Du Vrai, du Beau, du Bien. The lessons of 1815-21 republished in 
1853-55-56, Preface, p. 7. 
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Shocked by the readiness with which a contemporary school 
denies the necessity of what is divine, Cousin sought more and 
more the support of the great Christian masters, and drew daily 
nearer to Pascal, Descartes, and Leibnitz; but those who, in 
their anger, described him as church or priest-ridden, or as what 
they term ‘gone over to Rome, laboured under a complete 
misapprehension. In the year 1860, observing upon a friend’s 
table the volume of Bossuet’s Elévations and the Meditations 
on the Trinity, Cousin suddenly exclaimed, ‘What a book! 
what a guide for those who are trying to find their way!’ 
His friend smiled, and rejoined: ‘I know many an ecclesiastic 
who would be rejoiced to hear you say so. Cousin sprang 
from his chair, and throwing back his head with an air of 
defiance peculiar to himself: ‘ Priests !’ he cried sharply ; ‘ don’t 
talk to me of priests! Those meditations of Bossuet on the 
Trinity, those glorious meditations, I would sign them with 
both hands any day: but what do priests know or care for 
la Trinité incréée?? His friend, whose belief was somewhat 
more formal than that of the great philosopher, prolonged the 
conversation by adding, that the man who would sign Bossuet’s 
treatise on the dogma of the Trinity, accepted implicitly the 
doctrines of the Church. ‘ Perhaps so, was the reply; ‘but I 
will not answer for repeating the Credo on my deathbed. 
‘Why not?’ asked his interlocutor. ‘ Because,’ answered 
Cousin, fixing upon him the steady gaze of the eyes, whose 
lustre none will ever forget upon whom they ever shone—‘ be- 
cause that will depend upon the priest who is near me when 
I am dying.’ 

Fire lay so ready in Cousin’s ardent nature that the flame of 
enthusiasm was easily lighted by what had a semblance of 
greatness, but he surrendered himself to none, and those who 
could rule him have yet to be discovered amongst living men. 
They will be found neither in Berlin nor in Rome, not more 
among Hegelians than among Romanists, and this was pro- 
bably the reason of frequent misunderstanding. Whilst Cousin 
never devoted himself to anything save the doctrine taught, his 
disciples attached themselves to those who taught it, and 
thus became intolerant, which he could not be. It was thus 
in his political as in his philosophical career. For having, like 
most lofty spirits, acknowledged the grandeur and beauty of 
republican theories, he was held pledged by a certain set, not 
of dreamers, but of very practical placehunters, to the utter 
repudiation of all forms of government that should not put the 
governing power into the hands of Messiewrs les Républicains ! 
Consequently, when Cousin did what any practical Englishman 
would have done, when he accepted the monarchy of July as 
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the best chance offered to France, and helped with all his might 
to give that monarchy stability by a wise liberalism, when 
he did this he drew upon his name all the obloquy that a 
noisy and disappointed party, incapable of responsibility, could 
cast upon it. With all his passionate love of the sublime, 
Cousin never disregarded common sense, and in all crises his 
disinterestedness supplied him with moderation. His im- 
partiality exasperated those who, in politics, for instance, care 
less for the act than the agent. To Cousin the agent was 
always a matter of supreme indifference. 

Then again, the charge of eclecticism was brought against him. 
Now how does this matter stand? ‘You may have eclectic 
philosophers,’ said Goethe ; ‘ you cannot have an eclectic philo- 
sophy; there is no such thing.” Did Cousin ever say there 
was?! is the question we would fain put; and here, in our 
opinion, comes the one circumstance which those who have 
attacked and those who have defended him seem to have for- 
gotten, namely, that Cousin was not the founder of a doctrine, 
but the historian of doctrines. What he was appointed to teach 
to France, both before and after he succeeded Royer Collard, 
was the History of Philosophy. It was not his function to dog- 
matize, or to invent a formula out of which there should be no 
salvation. He was not called upon to startle a whole world by 
proclaiming in five words a symbol like that of Descartes ; 
but he sought out and found that 

‘ Je pense donc je suis’ 
had been the underlying thought of all great metaphysicians. 
This was the sentiment of Pascal too, when he said that at the 
distance of twelve hundred years St. Augustine and Descartes 
had thought the same thought, which was simply ‘ otherwise 
lodged in St. Augustine than in Descartes.’ Cousin taught what 
he discovered, what his mind had palpably realized to itself— 
that all the leading minds of this world of ours had been Spirit- 


1 The misapprehension was foreseen by Cousin, and he knew his adver- 
saries well enough to be aware that bad faith would be added to misappre- 
hension. His own words are explicit upon this point. At the outset of his 
first Cours, he says: ‘ Eclecticism is, in our eyes, the true historic method, 
and has for us all the importance of the history of philosophy. But there is 
something that we put far above the history of philosophy, and, consequently, 
eclecticism ; and that is, philosophy itself. 

‘ The history of philosophy does not carry its own evidence with it, and 
is not its own aim and object. How then should eclecticism, which has no 
other field save history, be our sole, or even our first object ?’—(Opening 
Lecture of the Cours of 1817, 4th Dec.) 

It is scarcely possible to state more clearly how Cousin applied eclecticism, 
and the words taken from the lips of the master himself authorize our state- 
ment that he never founded, or dreamed of the absurdity termed ‘ eclectic 
philosophy.’ 
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ualists, and had from the finite effect mounted surely to the In- 
finite Cause, proving God to their own souls, even when, as with 
Plato, he was unrevealed. This bringing together from all 
the ages of witnesses to man’s spiritual superiority, and to the 
existence of God, was pre-eminently Cousin’s work, and with 
it his eclectic method was consistent. But it is a misapplica- 
tion of terms to call this ‘ Eclectic Philosophy, and false to say 
that Cousin did so. 


As the limits of this article do not afford room for minute 
details of Cousin’s teaching or of his career, we will confine our- 
selves to the elucidation of two or three of the points on which 
his action bore strongly on the minds of his countrymen or of 
mankind. 

What a gain for France was Spiritualism, rising as it soon 
did proudly above the sensual theories of the eighteenth century. 
Thus far we have heard no voice raised to deny the import- 
ance of Cousin’s initiative. Even the jeunes Normaliens admit 
that the commencement of Cousin’s teaching was of the highest 
worth ; and one of the Positivist sect says of him: ‘ For the 
fifteen years intervening between 1815 and 1830, philosophy 
in France is almost exclusively personified in Cousin. He is 
its beginning and its end. He was the founder of a school, and 
that school dies with him.’ 

Now, of these assertions, we admit some and reject others. 
We hold that, for more than fifteen—for at least thirty years, 
the philosophic thought of France, if not actually incarnate in 
Cousin, was at all events subject to him. He was its leader. 
For the space of thirty years he was the mightiest prompter of 
the French mind that France had; but to say that he was the 
‘founder of a school’ is to speak inaccurately, just as it is in- 
accurate to declare that what he founded died with him. What 
Cousin originated was not a mere ‘school, but a method and 
spirit. He brought all the facts of past thought to bear on the 
public mind of France. After generations of wrong and misery 
and shame, the mind of France was conscious of a void: he filled 
it—filled it with the facts, or, as it were, with the deeds of 
thought. He exhibited the history of philosophy, as Herder 
did the philosophy of history. He weaned France from her 
bigoted incredulity, by showing to her the example of all the 
great thinkers in the world’s annals. But this was a spirit, a 
method, not a ‘school.’ 

The great reproach brought against Cousin by some men ef 
this generation is, that he stopped short, and would not tread 
the paths of Hegelianism to what they are pleased to term a 
‘logical’ conclusion. But we ask, Who has reached this logical 
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conclusion ?—Where is it? ‘He stopped at Kant!’ cry they 
indignantly,—‘ he never allowed a disciple to go further than 
Kant.’ 

We beg pardon of these gentlemen, but we maintain that 
Cousin stopped before Kant. He stopped at Leibnitz, and it 
yet remains to be shown that any one has gone beyond. Cousin 
chronicled Kant, if we may be allowed the expression, but Kant 
never indoctrinated him; for the simple reason that what is in 
Kant is in Leibnitz, and that what in Kant is not Leibnitzian 
escapes the hold of Kant himself, and bears the mark of what 
Leibnitz calls ‘a false and corrupt reason, misled by appear- 
ances.’ 

Two classes of fanatics never forgive the refusal to go all their 
lengths,—the ultra-speculator and the formal priest ; the first 
will tolerate any amount of mysticism so long as its final result 
is to land you in total disbelief; and the second will favour 
speculative scepticism so long as, instead of transforming itself 
into strong rational faith, it throws you in despair into blind, 
helpless subjection to the ministers of the Church of Rome. 
Now Cousin resisted both, and with the ultras of both sects his 
name is an abomination. 

Besides establishing by history the great fact, that all deep 
thinkers were men of faith, Cousin was foremost among those 
who asserted that all science is compatible with faith. ‘ Plus 
vous saurez de vérité, plus vous sauwrez de Dieu, he had boldly 
said in 1818,—thus confessing the creed of his noble German 
master, who, a century before, proclaimed that ‘a truth can never 
be opposed to reason,’ and laid down as a first principle that 
‘ necessary truths and the demonstrative consequences of Philo- 
sophy could never be contrary to Revelation.’2 The grand and 
steady movement of thought, which is going on in one direction 
and unceasingly in France, and which is far too little observed 
out of it, has its source chiefly in Leibnitz, whose immediate 
influence on the present generation can never be sufficiently 
noted. 

‘Noble youth of the nineteenth century,’ exclaims Cousin, in 
one of his fervent appeals to his hearers, ‘ your task is to find in a 
deeper analysis of thought, the principles of the future, and out 
of so many ruins of past systems to construct an edifice that 
Reason can avow—Le xix™ siecle doit étre celui des réhabilitations 
intelligentes. And this is the underlying thought of France in 
every direction ; in religion, philosophy, politics, and art. But 
when Cousin spoke those words they were an inspiration; one of 
those sudden flashes of genius which, throughout his life, served 


1 Du Vrai, du Beau, du Bien, Lessons of 1818-19. 
2 Leibnitz—Discours sur la Conformité de la Foi et de la Raison. 
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him better than the mere knowledge which they preceded, and 
illuminated the unknown with a sure and steady light. Shel- 
ley’s words are profoundly true: ‘We know too much; what 
fails us is to imagine what we know.’ This was Cousin’s 
grand characteristic; he imagined what he knew, and the 
imagination soared upon so strong a wing above a knowledge 
that lay deep, that never was the knowledge uninteresting or 
the imagination unsafe. 

In three different directions he was, as we have already said, 
a prompter of the French mind—he established Spiritualism as 
the most rational of doctrines on the authority of historic fact; 
he reproduced the grand theory of reconciliation between Faith 
and Reason (which, since the famous controversy between 
Bossuet and Leibnitz had dropped out of France’s memory) ; 
and he revealed the moral grandeur of the Seventeenth Century 
to a race who, in their just indignation at what followed it, 
had flung away the title-deeds of their national superiority. 
The French nation was, intellectually and morally speaking, in 
a situation dissimilar to that in which any modern nation has 
been placed. It had seen the holiest creeds so foully perverted 
to the vilest uses that it madly turned its wrath upon the creeds 
themselves as much as upon those who had dared to misuse 
them. How could an unusually ignorant race (for the French 
were so) be brought to esteem monarchy as an institution, when 
three generations had groaned under Louis xIv., the Regency, 
and the long wretched reign of Louis xv.? How could they 
believe in the wisdom of a Church or the soundness of a 
religion whose representatives were men like Fleury or the 
infamous Dubois? Disbelief, utter absolute disbelief, was a 
refuge, and France eagerly sought it. Destruction was the 
spirit of the time long before it assumed a concrete political 
form. Religion was swept away before royalty was at- 
tacked—at which royalty tacitly connived, caring, as usual, 
marvellously little about the souls of the lieges so long as their 
bodies were under control. The consequence was that when, 
in 1793, a weak, well-intentioned, incapable, honest, ill-educated 
Prince paid for the crimes of his predecessors, nothing was left 
standing. There was no religion more—only some simple- 
minded, meekly heroic Christian priests, who suffered martyr- 
dom obscurely, paying for the sins of a corrupt, impious, and 
ignorant clergy. France was godless. The revolutionary set 
who proclaimed atheism were not more godless than the 
blind, obstinate, frivolous society which they attacked. It 
is a law of life that no one portion of a nation has ever the 
monopoly of either good or bad; the faults and virtues are of 
the same kind, and are the faults and virtues of all. The fault 
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of France, in all classes, had been for eighty years godlessness ; 
her virtue was energy. But the energy of the assailants was 
more fresh and passionate, than the energy of the assailed, 
therefore the latter succumbed. 

The efforts of the first Napoleon in favour of an official re- 
conciliation with the Papacy were among the first steps which 
led the Governments of the Continent into a thoroughly false 
position with the Church. The faults of secular and spiritual 
authorities were common to both, and they sought together for 
a common recovery from the consequences. During the actual 
crisis of the Revolution itself, the governing power was nearly 
everywhere overthrown ; government was no more; from the 
moment that government revived it became defensive. Sove- 
reigns, no matter of what origin or what denomination, when 
they either clambered up to a new throne, or got back to their 
own, had been so shaken, that they never felt secure in their 
places, and their one predominent idea became that of resistance 
to their people. The power of the Church having been struck 
down with the power of the Crown, the mere priesthood (very 
generally ignorant, and not high-minded) forsook their true 
position, and regretted the power, growing unmindful of their 
duties. The ministers of the Church made themselves the ac- 
complices of the sovereigns, and the period of the Concordat 
inaugurates that unholy alliance in which, throughout Europe, 
Crowns were to provide the bayonet, and the Church the bushel. 
All light was proscribed ! 

But France was too intelligent to submit permanently to 
such a state of things, and France has (whatever may have 
been her weaknesses and excesses) a strong sense and a 
genuine yearning for the Divine ideal. Without God she 
could not continue to live. Had the ministers of the Church 
been true to the precepts of their Divine Master, had they gone 
forth as apostles, contented to be poor and unprotected by aught 
save the Word of Christ, had they rested on their faith, France 
would, much sooner than she did, have returned to the recogni- 
tion of Christian doctrine. But with the ruin of everything 
else the faith of the clergy fell. They descended (and showed 
that they did so) to faith in brute force, and the nation ceased 
to have any faith in them. The wars of the Empire, and their 
disastrous, humiliating end, chastened France ; and there can be 
no doubt that with the return of the Bourbons in 1815, and with 
the ten years’ reign of Louis XVIII, much was regained for the 
French nation that might a few years before have been reason- 
ably supposed to be for ever lost. During these ten years men 
were springing up who, five or ten years later, were to be the 
guides and the glory of France. The wisdom of Louis xvIIl, 
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and the comparatively liberal tendencies of his government, 
gave genuine freedom of thought and action to men who were 
really worthy to help in the task of regenerating a country. 
In 1825 fresh impetus was given, and the short reign of Charles 
the Tenth placed no obstacle to the current of modern French 
thought, but, on the contrary, strengthened intellect by con- 
demning it to hostility, and by obliging speculative and aspir- 
ing minds to become doers of deeds. 

But during all this time the clergy had neglected its great 
part. Content to exercise any sort of power, the priesthood 
had allowed themselves to be made the instruments (no longer 
even the accomplices) of political authority, and filched away 
power from timid consciences. There was in all this no pure, 
bold, simple Christian faith; and the words of Cousin were 
true, ‘ What cared such a priesthood for La Trinité incréée ? 

At the same time truth was dimly there, and must be saved. 
Without God, without belief, the nation could not live, and the 
nation felt it. But is God a reality? This awful question rose ; 
it awoke in the national mind, lay at the bottom of every heart, 
and generations sought passionately for a proof of what they 
were equally without proof to deny. Half a century and more 
had taught them to seek for truth; the vanity of their own 
achievements, for twenty years, had taught them that they could 
not live and die without a belief. Before the Revolution, France 
clamoured for a proof that God was not; after the Empire she 
longed for a proof that all was not chance. She meant more 
than the Materialists expressed; but what remained of her 
doubts was the inquisitive desire for proof—nothing less would 
satisfy her. This opened the way to science, natural science, 
which at the present day in France has at least begun to prove 
that what are termed miracles are everywhere around us, and 
that mysteries need not necessarily be rejected by reason. 
Spiritualism was the forerunner of the present movement, and 
when Cousin, in the way of proof, showed historically how all 
great thinkers had believed, he spoke the first word of con- 
solation to the uneasy, empty heart of France. 

When Cousin said, ‘The more you know of truth, the more 
you know of God, he opened the way to the reconciliation 
between Faith and Reason, which is the grand work upon 
which the thinkers and believers of France are now occupied, 
and which was initiated by Leibnitz. ‘How many things,’ says 
M. Paul Janet, in his admirable article on Cousin,! ‘how many 
things that have since occupied men’s minds are to be found in 
these republications (the Lectures), so full of fire and youth! 
How many theories that since then have become predominant 


1 Revue des Deux Mondes, 1st February 1867. 
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find their origin in this enthusiastic theology! . . . How many 
amongst those who opposed him from him alone received the 
first spark of fire!’ Not only is this true, but what is more 
strangely true is that in the two camps of philosophic theolo- 
gians and of Christian philosophers, where Cousin’s bitterest 
detractors are to be discovered, we recognise disciples whose 
wisdom was derived solely from his teaching. Take the com- 
mencement of the famous chapter, ‘ Diew Principe des Principes.’ 
It requires but little penetration to discern in it the source 
of the whole present school, whose ardent striving is to achieve 
Belief through Science, and induce faith to bend to scientific 
proof.’ 


‘From Plato to Leibnitz,’ says Cousin in 1819, ‘all great meta- 
physicians have held that absolute truth is an attribute of the Absolute 
Being, of the Almighty. Truth is incomprehensible without God, as 
God is without truth. Truth is placed between human intelligence 
and intelligence supreme, as a sort of mediator. At the topmost 
height of being as at its lowest level, everywhere God is, for every- 
where there is truth. Study nature, aspire to know the laws that 
govern her, and make her as it were a living truth. The more you 
penetrate the secret laws of nature, the nearer you will come to God. 
Study humanity still more! Humanity is greater than nature; for 
while proceeding, as does nature, from God, humanity knows it, while 
nature does not! . . . Far from its being true that science leads 
away from religion, all the sciences lead to it; and physical and mathe- 
matical science, and, above all, philosophy, are but so many steps by 
which we approach God, or, indeed, so many temples wherein we 
worship Him.’ 


It would have been difficult to have described more clearly, or 
to have foreshadowed more distinctly, what became, forty years 
later, the movement of the national mind. God the Truth— 
Faith vindicated by Science--these were the chief aims of 
Cousin, as they had been the dogmas of Leibnitz. The first ob- 
stacle, as we have said, lay in the hatred of the so-called scientific 
for all who believed,—their hatred of the clergy, whom they 
confounded with religion. The next obstacle grew out of the 
hatred of those who believed for the scientific. Science would 
not condescend to Faith, nor Faith to Science; each dreaded 
and maligned the other. Truth is now saving both. It isa 
question, according to Goethe’s dying words, of ‘more light!’ 
On both sides, there was weakness, insufficiency; too little 
science and too little faith. Both champions are now running 
the race with equal ardour in France,—the scientific towards more 
science, the faithful towards more faith. The consequence is 
mutual respect. Not only is there a rising school of mathe- 

1 Du Vrai, du Beau, du Bien, p. 99. 
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maticians, geologists, astronomers, anatomists, who say, ‘ We 
do not know enough to deny,’ but there is a large school of 
rising theologians, who, led by such men, for instance, as the 
Pére Gratoy,' consent to the enlightenment of reason on mat- 
ters of faith, saying, ‘If we had perfect faith, we should have 
no fear.’ 

It is an important movement; and France, as in intellectual 
movements generally, has had the initiative. But in modern 
times its originator is Leibnitz. On his theory of the com- 
patibility of Revelation with Science, and of the impossibility 
of overcoming the omnipotence of truth, rests the present 
effort to reconcile faith and science, which in France undoubt- 
edly begins with Cousin, half a century ago. 

The last twenty-five years of the great French philosopher’s 
life were devoted to tracking out one of the noblest conse- 
quences of his abstract notions upon truth. When he had 
preached to France, ‘Truth in God’s name!’ (for that was the 
war-cry of his youth), he turned with passionate earnestness to 
the task of basing upon truth man’s dignity. 


‘The human soul loves truth,’ exclaims he, with a triumphant joy- 
fulness. ‘Have we found atruth? Then there is something in us which 
exults. A human being charged to struggle against nature, and hav- 
ing work sufficient, as it would seem, to defend his own life, to sustain 
and embellish it, can yet love what concerns his worldly nature in 
no way, what exists but in the Invisible alone! This disinterested 
passion of truth bears witness to man’s grandeur who can feel it.’ 


And from this passion of disinterestedness, from this desire 
to substantiate the capacity of our species for greatness, and 
the dignity of man, ‘ resident in his thought,’ came the historian, 
and also the word-student and literary artist in Cousin. 

As in his method of philosophy, and in his doctrines, Cousin 
was the direct heir of Plato, St. Augustine, and Descartes, so in 
the form in which thought is expressed, Cousin has for his 
direct ancestor Pascal. To no modern writer in any country 
is it perhaps so fully given to 
‘ twine 
His hopes of being remembered in his line 
With his land’s language.’ 


Deprived of his works published in the last twenty-five 
years, the French tongue would be wanting in some of its 
most conclusive proofs of superiority for prose. Cousin’s 
style was always splendid, but it was only jized from the 


1 Author of La Connaissance de Dieu, La Logique, and several other works 
having a like tendency. 
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day when he possessed himself of Pascal. Luckily for France, 
and for human thought in general, after the fall of the Thiers 
ministry in the autumn of 1841, Cousin gave his newly- 
acquired leisure to research in the archives of the Bibliothéque 
Royale, touching the leading characters of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. He was suddenly brought face to face with Pascal. The 
genuine manuscript of the Pensées fell into his hands, and 
to him the world now owes the really correct edition of 
that immortal work; the original expression of the thought 
of one whose entire soul lay wrapped in the ‘shadows of 
God, according to Plato’s definition of geometry. There 
was great joy in Cousin’s mind when he saw before him 
the true text of the Pensées. There was, too, the strange 
feeling a man might have in suddenly discovering the por- 
trait of an ancestor. It was recognition; vaguely he felt that 
he gazed upon a past and still grander self, and from that hour 
Cousin never swerved from Pascal. Yet, was there no imita- 
tion. Cousin was too independent for that, and his own 
individuality was too powerful. The lesson Pascal taught 
him was that impression and expression are one, and that 
to attempt to magnify mere expression beyond the force of 
what has been impressed on the mind, leads only to inflation 
and emptiness. The close fitting of the word to the idea, the 
subjection of terms to thought, the rejection of whatever is 
not necessary, the horror of ornament,—this was what Pascal 
taught Cousin, or rather revealed to him in the depths of his 
own mind. He learnt that, as in everything else so in lan- 
guage, what was termed style was truth. Ideas had always come 
to him grandly, but from the day when he possessed Pascal, he 
had no rest till he was certain that they were safe from loose 
inartistic expression. From Pascal to Port-Royal the road lay 
open, and Cousin found a shrine at which he could worship 
without fear. 

‘ Let us pay our full tribute to Port-Royal,’ he exclaims, ‘as 
in our hours of dejection and lassitude we should always bow 
down our whole hearts before whatsoever serves to raise the 
dignity of men’s characters and minds!’ Here was the ‘ keynote 
admiration.’ The grandeur of the women of the seventeenth 
century in France, their courage, their capacity of sacrifice, 
their utter disinterestedness, in a word, their heroic qualities, 
inflamed Cousin’s enthusiasm, and he taught modern France 
how the vain-glorious epoch of Louis xIv., and the frivolous 
sensual one of Louis xv. were preceded by one half century 
where, in the midst of perpetual struggles, moral grandeur was 
to be discovered on all sides. ‘Dans un grand siécle tout est 


1 Preface to Jacqueline Pascal. First edition was in 1844. 
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grand, declares Cousin the historian,1 in the concise style 
which had now become his, and with these words he opens the 
series of essays on the period between the death of Henri Iv. 
and the majority of Louis xIv., which to France are studies of 
history, and to the general reader studies of historical psychology. 

What Cousin seeks for in history, much more than particular 
incidents in particular lives, is the capacity of greatness of the 
human soul. He finds evidence of this in different individuals, 
and sets them forth as examples, but what he exults over is the 
principle itself. ‘La vraie grandeur ne peut sortir que d’une 
Ame naturellement grande, qui s’émeut pour une grande cause’ 
is his profession of faith, and for twenty-five years he pur- 
sues the signs of this ‘vraie grandeur, and, wherever he finds 
them, worships, and proclaims them to the world. In the 
ascetism of La Mére Angélique, in the conviction of Jacqueline 
Pascal, dying of having signed the ‘ formulaire, in the genuine 
repentance of Mme. de Longueville, honestly paying for the 
errors of genuine passion, in the generosity of Marie de Haute- 
fort, devoting herself to a queen she could not deem her equal, 
in the truth of all these to their ideal, Cousin found what he 
sought,—a means whereby to elevate the mind of France, and 
show how women had, by the exercise of the noblest virtues, 
devotion, self-sacrifice, and generosity, been led to deeds of real 
heroism. 

But we touch now on one of Cousin’s defects, on perhaps his 
only narrowness. All greatness was indeed recognised by him, 
but he loved French greatness alone. He was the proudest of 
patriots, and an exclusive one. His motto was: ‘ Gesta Dei per 
Francos. He would not have had the doings of others spring one 
whit less from the Divine source, but he scarcely cared for them 
when they were not manifested by French agents. His philo- 
sophy accepted all great acts as ‘ gesta Dei, but his patriotism 
held to their being ‘per Francos.’ This pervaded his train of 
thought. In everything he put France first, and in art went 
the length of putting Poussin and Lesueur above Titian and 
Leonardo! But perhaps herein lay a compensation. Perhaps 
it was as with the figure of the circle, whose circumference (and 
no matter how wide it may be) can only be defined when the 
intensely narrow centre, the one point, is given. It may be 
that so imaginative a nature needed at least one check. Had 
he not had the narrowness of his patriotism, he might have 
wanted intensity. As it was, his love for France was an intense 
passion, which he for ever fed by his exclusive study of the 
French language, and of French history, French literature, and 
French art. 


1 Les Femmes illustres du xvii. siécle. 
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We must remember also the surrounding circumstances of 
Cousin’s life. He reached his intellectual majority at a time 
when France, after giving unparalleled proofs of power, had 
been vanquished, and was chafing at defeat, while vindicating 
more than ever the right to fame and glory. France was never 
more French than under the Restoration ; and this was natural. 
It is only in the last sixteen or eighteen years that France has 
acquired any degree of cosmopolitanism. Something may be 
due to the present Emperor, whose education and early habits 
were German and Italian, and whose political experience was 
gained in England ; but free-trade and railway communication 
have done the rest, and France no longer repels the notion of 
learning from foreigners. But from the Revolution of 1789 
to the Insurrection of 1848, this notion was repugnant to her, 
and she looked upon the stranger as did the ancient Roman, 
with a conviction of his inferiority. 

That the armies of France had been worsted was a fact. 
They had been worsted before Waterloo, the real ‘coup de 
cloche de 1 Empire’ having been sounded by the people of Ger- 
many in 1813. But then came the question, Had the French 
nation, had France herself been defeated? or was it merely 
an empty form that had been destroyed, a tyranny usurping 
France’s name, a stage-hero, aspiring to perform the part of a 
great country ? After invasion had revenged conquest, freedom 
became once more the prime occupation of the French mind, 
and in the vices of military despotism the nation discovered 
the reason of her failures. Except a small clique of poli- 
ticians, it might be asserted that, after 1815, all men were 
Liberals in France. Constitutional liberty—the liberty of 
thought, pen, and tongue—the power of discussing measures 
and compelling cabinets,—these were the objects of French 
aspiration. France had awakened to public life. In this single 
fact you find the unity of French politics for thirty-three years. 
There may be divergences in the political ideas of the men of 
the Restoration, and of the July monarchy ; these may wish for 
a larger extension of the electoral franchise, those for trial by 
jury ; some for an hereditary peerage, others for the mobiliza- 
tion of landed property ; but we find none who dream of shut- 
ting up the whole country and prescribing for it as for a patient. 
This makes the virtual homogeneity of France between 1815 
and 1848. Publicity, the right to oppose, and the right in- 
directly to help in the work of Government,—these are the 
principles on which rests the oneness of French monarchy, as 
distinct from the two periods of Empire or military despotism, 
between which it is placed. The chief superiority of the July 
régime is, that it could not escape the superiority of the indi- 
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viduals who adorned its public life. But the Restoration had pre- 
pared these men, and this is too often forgotten. In the public 
life of France between 1815 and 1830, the unhappy episode of the 
reign of Charles x. does not, when looked at from an historical 
point of view, present much more than the characteristics of a 
weak, bigoted, old-fashioned Tory ministry in England. But 
freedom was new; France was impatient and easily distrustful ; 
so the revolution of 1830 was hurried on, but the forms only 
of public life were altered. All the men who governed were 
men whom the contests of the Restoration had formed for public 
life. Royer Collard, Benjamin Constant, Laffitte, M. de Broglie, 
M. Pasquier, Guizot, Cousin, Villemain, and a list too long to 
enumerate, were men who had fleshed their swords in the mélée 
that had already lasted fifteen years, and with the addition of 
younger recruits (such as Thiers for instance) and the loss of 
veterans as years rolled on, these same men led the politics 
of France for eighteen years more. As France must in some 
shape or other be proud of herself, as she must have glory, she 
sought it now in intellect, and intellectual glories replaced the 
glory of arms. 

But during all this period the patriotic feeling, in its narrow 
sense, was strong. The monarchy in France was profoundly 
French, was national to a remarkable extent ; and the men who 
helped to sustain it were what we, with our present notions, 
should call prejudiced. 

When the monarchy fell in 1848, and it was seen how the 
genuine love of freedom, which alone can produce a republic, 
failed France, the hearts of her nobler sons received a terrible 
blow. When the nation in 1851-52 signed a deed of abdication, 
sacrificing all her higher gains for ‘ order, the real patriots 
showed their grief in various ways. Some died, like De Tocque- 
ville, sickening, as he himself says, under the consciousness that 
‘what he adored France despised, and what he despised she 
adored.’ Some more combative, haughtier spirits, as Cousin for 
example, took it defiantly, and refused in their caprice to recog- 
nise a sign of deterioration. If Cousin could have ever ad- 
mitted that France was degraded or had hopelessly sunk in 
the moral scale, he too might have died of it; but he neither 
would nor could admit it. And this belief, which was so dear, 
so indispensable to him, drove him deeper every day into the 
study of the seventeenth century. In the name of all that could 
not die, he resisted the proofs of dissolution brought before him. 
This was the origin of the admiration for war with which 
his adversaries have reproached him. In the noble deeds of the 
French army in Algeria, in the Crimea, in the Italian campaign, 
he found a pretext for satisfaction, and consoled himself with 
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the belief that the race that fought so bravely, could yield to 
civic and political weakness only for a time. Every day found 
him more intensely French—more absorbed by the lofty minds 
of the seventeenth century—more wedded to incessant study of 
the French language. 

Amongst his colleagues of the Académie his loss is more 
severely felt than perhaps anywhere ; for Cousin was one of the 
greatest students of the philosophy of language that ever existed. 
Nothing escaped him, and nothing satisfied him but the perfect. 
One of the most learned of his brother academicians says :— 


‘ We only can know what Cousin was. At the Thursday sittings! 
he invariably ended by leading the debates, and fixing irrevocably 
the value of the words under consideration. No one ever grappled 
with a term as he did, tracking it to its source, following it to its 
latest use, forcing it back to its true signification, laying bare all the 
most delicate nwances of its various applications. A greater master of 
the philosophy of language never existed.’ 


And what he was in the midst of his colleagues at the Aca- 
démie when the art of expression was being discussed, that he 
was also amongst his private friends when the subject of talk 
happened to be his favourite period of French history. It is 
ditticult to give any idea of the fire and earnestness with which 


he threw himself into the activity of the past, in which he 
habitually lived. His eloquence, at such times, was incom- 
parable ; and so passionately did he realize the men and things 
he described that he ended by giving a dramatic form to re- 
cital, and you fancied you had witnessed the scenes of two 
centuries back. Once launched upon this current it car- 
ried him utterly out of himself, and made him forgetful of all 
precaution. A note of his lies before us now, wherein are 
these lines :—‘I will not dine with you on Thursday, unless 
you promise me an invalid’s conversation as well as diet. 
Andra]? is very angry, and absolutely forbids such excesses as 
our talk of last evening! I got home at God knows what hour, 
and have been taken to task by everybody ever since.’ The 
‘talk’ which tempted him into the ‘excesses’ he alludes to, 
had run upon the employment, by Louis x11. and Cardinal de 
Richelieu, of the eight days previous to the execution of Cinque 
Mars; and in the work of living the whole over again in its 
minutest detail, he had lost the sense of all outside that tragic 
week. He had scarcely risen from a long and dangerous illness, 


1 The Académie Francaise every Thursday holds a meeting where the Dic- 
tionary is in question, where words are admitted or rejected after due dis- 
cussion. 

2 The famous French physician. 
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requiring the strictest care, and freedom from all emotion 
and fatigue; but the ‘unselfish passion of things’ had seized 
him, and, all rules and prescriptions forgotten, he had flung him- 
self recklessly into the flood of his own eloquence, and it was 
two hours past midnight when he remembered that instead of 
the year 1641 we were living in 1861. No custom ever fami- 
liarized those who lived the past again with Cousin to the 
manner in which he evoked his phantoms. It was always 
new. The compelling charm of his eloquence on such occa- 
sions lay in its sincerity; in the passionate conviction he had 
that he was nearer to the heroic dead than ever were their own 
contemporaries. 

This it is which makes the appeal at the close of the Life of 
Madame de Hautefort, so affecting. Cousin’s friends knew that 
it was real. 


‘Be for ever blessed, ye Muses, now graceful, now austere! always 
noble, always lofty! you who have taught me what true beauty is, and 
unfitted me for all vulgar attachments. You it is from whom I have 
learnt to avoid the crowd, and instead of raising my fortune, to 
elevate my heart. Thanks to you, I have found pleasure in a proud 
poverty. Ihave lost the vulgar prizes of life, but have been faithful to 
the grand cause of freedom, deserted in our day, but to which the future 
is insured. Be my mainstay in the trials which await me, you who 
were the companions of Descartes, of Pascal, of Corneille, of Richelieu, 
of Condé; you, Amie de Bourbon, Marie de Rohan, Mariet de Haute- 
fort, Martha du Vigean, Louise de La Fayette; all tender of heart as 
strong, who, after you had shone with such lustre, courted silence 
and obscurity, give me a share of your courage, and teach me to smile 
as you did upon age and solitude, upon sickness and death.’ 


Whoever wishes to know Victor Cousin thoroughly should 
study every word of that page. For it is one of the pages in 
which he wrote down his very soul. And truly his dead loves 
did practically inspire him. He lived beyond our world, away 
from all petty wranglings or debasing pursuits, and this was 
the source whence he drew that inexhaustible, imperishable 
youth, which was his privilege above all others. 

Those who saw him in July last, after the results of the cam- 
paign in Bohemia, can never forget the rapidity of look and 
gesture, the eagerness of the whole man to become master of 
every detail, the passion with which he threw himself into the 
struggle, noting at each step the advance of victory to the Prussian 
arms, and almost fiercely seeking out the causes of Benedek’s 
defeat, to end by mourning over the mysterious overthrow, not 
so much of a great general, as of one of the noblest natures ever 
born. Never was Cousin younger or more brilliant than in the 
last few months of his life ; never had he more evidently upon 
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his broad brow the sign of power. Indeed, his contemporaries 
were wont to say that, wilful as he had always been from early 
youth, and incapable of discipline, he had with each added year 
acquired a right the more to lead others. It has been said of 
him that he was ‘the greatest Professor that France ever had,’ 
and his rare combination of faculties justified the saying. Every- 
thing in Cousin bore the mark of sovereignty. His ringing 
voice, his large flashing eye, undimmed to the very last, his 
superb head, his habitually commanding gesture, all told of an 
instinctive consciousness of superiority,—rarely withstood when 
it is really instinctive. 

‘IT could not have believed that, in a time of such intellectual 
degeneracy as ours, the loss of such a man as Cousin could be 
felt as it is; I am astonished at the universal outbreak of 
regret. —Thus writes from the provinces (2d February) to a 
friend in Paris, one of the most distinguished men in France, 
who began life as little more than a boy under the fatal Polignac 
ministry, and who, in 1848, under Lamartine’s really liberal and 
too short exercise of power, represented France at a German 
Court. The reason of this universal regret will be partly found, 
as we have already said, in that independence of character 
which refused ever to subordinate a generous passion to a selfish 
interest ; but it must also be sought for in the ceaseless activity 
with which Cousin associated himself to the last hour with 
those intellectual labourers who tilled the same fields as him- 
self. He never lost sight of them; he watched their move- 
ments—even their thoughts as it were, and never allowed 
them to rest. Rest was to him a thing unknown, and far or 
near, by word or letter, he kept the minds of his disciples in 
perpetual activity. His last day on earth found him busy with 
what had been his first inspiration. Before leaving Paris for 
Cannes he superintended the publication of the seventh edition 
of his Histoire Générale de la Philosophie. No sooner had he 
reached Cannes than he began to correct what was to be the 
eighth edition of the work. He wrote several pages on the 
Philosophy of the Fathers of the Christian Church and recom- 
menced revising the first chapters of the History. On the day 
of his death he was at work, and his lectures on the Scholastic 
School and on Locke bear the latest strokes of his pen. 

Accurately to define Cousin is an impossible task, for a 
definition implies a limit, and the greatest characteristic of 
his nature was that on all sides it was unbounded. Everywhere 
his soul lay open to the Infinite. ‘What a singular organiza- 
tion!’ exclaims Sainte Beuve the other day, ‘ what a persona- 
lity was that which bore the name of Cousin! he has remained 

1 20th January 1867. 
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for me, and I believe for many of those who knew him best, a 
problem and an enigma.’ Probably the solution of the ‘ problem’ 
lies in the words Surswm corda. His ceaseless task was to ele- 
vate both himself and all around him, and he spared no pains 
to attain his end. ‘It is at all events unanimously admitted, 
says M. Janet,! ‘that as a philosopher Cousin achieved two 
things—he founded in France the History of Philosophy ; he 
revived and upheld the Spiritualist Doctrine for fifty years with 
indomitable energy. Those who dislike that doctrine feel of 
course little gratitude to him, but there can be no two opinions 
upon the immense utility of having founded the Historic School 
of France.’ 

When the disputes and passions of the hour shall have sub- 
sided, and judgment shall have passed calmly upon a man who, 
while living, made it impossible for friends and foes to remain 
calm when judging him, Victor Cousin will fill one of the 
highest places among the great men of Europe in anyage. For 
France herself he will remain as much a part of her mind as 
Descartes or Pascal or Malebranche, justifying by his life his 
own notion of greatness, namely, a ‘spirit naturally great, 
busied only with great things.’ 

1 Revue des Deux Mondes, ist February 1867. 
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The Oyster-Fisheries. 


ArT. VI.—Report of the Commissioners appointed to Inquire 
into the Sea-Fisheries of the United Kingdom: Regulations 
relating to Oysters, and Oyster-Fishing in general. 2 vols. 
1866. 


A FEW months ago,! we called attention to the results of the 
inquiries made by the Royal Commissioners into the laws 
affecting our sea-fisheries, but space prevented us from noticing 
a very important branch of commercial enterprise, which was 
carefully investigated by the same Commissioners, and with 
similar results: we mean the Oyster-Fisheries. We propose 
now to consider this very important subject, and shall carefully 
weigh the evidence elicited by the Commissioners in their 
inquiries into the operations of the laws regulating oyster- 
fishing; but before we do so, let us pause a few minutes to 
notice some interesting facts about this not very interesting- 
looking bivalve. Who was the first wise mortal to eat an 
oyster we shall never know. Instead of that man having his 


‘ palate covered o’er 
With brass or steel, that on the rocky shore 
First broke the oozy oyster’s pearly coat, 
And risked the living morsel down his throat,’ 


as Gay has imagined, we are inclined to assign to him a highly 
sensitive and exquisite taste, a prophetic appreciation of a 
dainty, as the tempting morsel lay all succulently upon its 
deepest valve—which does him much credit. However, it is 
certain that oysters have long been considered, not only a valu- 
able article of diet, but a delicious adjunct to the dinner and 
supper-table. But oysters were in existence years before oyster- 
eaters in the human form were thought of. 


‘The discoveries of geologists open scenes of regret to the enthusi- 
astic oyster-eater, who can hardly gaze upon the abundantly-entombed 
remains of the apparently well fed and elegantly shaped oysters of our 
Eocene formation without “ chasing a pearly tear away,” whilst he calls 
to mind how all these delicate beings came into the world, and vanished, 
to so little purpose.” 


If this applied to a time when ‘natives’ were comparatively 
reasonable in price, how much more forcibly does it apply now 
that they are 14d.apiece! What animals enjoyed oyster repasts 
in these geological days, when, so far as human enemies are 
concerned, 


1 North British Review, June 1866. ? Forbes and Hanley’s Molluscs. 
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‘ Piscis adhuc [illi] populo sine fraude natatab ; 
Ostreaque in conchis tuta fuere suis,’* 


whether ancient star-fish or boring whelk-tingles fed with 
impunity on the juices of the Eocene oysters, we cannot tell ; 
but to judge from the abundant remains of these conchiferous 
molluscs in certain formations, it would appear that then was 
the golden age of oysters ! 

Oyster-shells have been found abundantly amongst the 
refuse-heaps or shell-mounds (Ajékkenmédding) of Denmark ; 
and the fact has been adduced by Sir Charles Lyell, and other 
eminent geologists, as evidence of important physical changes. 

‘ At certain points along the shores of nearly all the Danish islands, 
mounds may be seen, consisting chiefly of thousands of castaway shells 
of the oyster, cockle, and other molluscs of the same species as those 
which are now eaten by man. These shells are plentifully mixed up 
with the bones of various quadrupeds, birds, and fish, which served as 
the food of the rude hunters and fishers by whom the mounds were 
accumulated. Ihave seen similar large heaps of oysters and other 
marine shells, with interspersed stone implements, near the sea-shore, 
both in Massachusetts and in Georgia, U.S., left by the native North- 
American Indians at points near to which they were in the habit of 
pitching their wigwams for centuries before the white man arrived.’ ? 


Scattered all through these refuse-heaps are flint-knives, 
hatchets, and other instruments of stone, etc. The men of the 
stone period must have opened their oysters with these flint- 
knives, for bronze and iron were as yet unknown. Rather a 
difficult matter, we may be inclined to think, for by your unini- 
tiated amateur oyster-opener the feat is seldom accomplished 
either gracefully or successfully; but practice always makes 
perfect, and even, as Epicharmus tersely observes,— 

doTpea TUPPELVKOTA. 
7a Suedeiv prev eori xadera, xatadpayeiv 8’ edpapéa.* 


‘Oysters with closed shells, very difficult to open, but very 
good to eat, may have their valves forced asunder by rude 
implements. The shape of the oyster, as indeed that of the 
conchifera generally, must, from the earliest times, have sug- 
gested the need of some instrument to insert between the 
shells, for necessity is the mother of invention. According 
to Dr. Milligan, in places on the shores of Van Die- 
man’s Land, when the shells of the mounds are univalves, 
‘round stones of different sizes are met with, one, the larger, on 


which they broke the shells, the other, and smaller, having served as 
the hammer to break them with. But where the refuse-mounds con- 


1 Ovid’s Fasti, lib. vi. 174. 2 Lyell’s Antiquity of Man, pp. 11, 12. 
3 Athenzeus, Deipnosoph. iii. 30. 
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sist of oysters, mussels, cockles, and other bivalves, there flint-knives, 
used to open them with, are generally found.” 


Who would have thought that the presence of oysters amongst 
the Danish ‘ kitchen-middings’ can have any bearing upon such 
a question as the antiquity of these shell-mounds, or upon the 
present configuration of a portion of the land? But so it is, for 
the common oyster (ostrea edulis) attaining its full size is found 
amongst these refuse-heaps. But at present the common oyster 


‘cannot live in the brackish waters of the Baltic, except near its 
entrance, where, whenever a north-westerly gale prevails, a current 
setting in from the ocean pours in a great body of salt water. Yet it 
seems that during the whole time of the accumulation of the “ shell- 
mounds,”’ the oyster flourished in places from which it is now excluded. 
In like manner, the eatable cockle, mussel, and periwinkle (cardium 
edule, Mytilus edulis, Littorina littorea), which are met with in great 
numbers in the “ refuse-heaps,” are of the ordinary dimensions which 
they acquire in the ocean, whereas the same species now living in the 
adjoining parts of the Baltic only attain a third of their natural size, 
being stunted and dwarfed in their growth by the quantity of fresh 
water poured by rivers into that inland sea. Hence, we may con- 
fidently infer that in the days of the aboriginal hunters and fishers, the 
ocean had freer access than now to the Baltic, communicating, pro- 
bably, through the peninsula of Jutland, Jutland having been, at no 
remote period, an archipelago.’? 


But we must pass on from the contemplation of oysters as 
they are found in geological strata, or in the shell-mounds of 
prehistoric times, to oysters of genuine history. The ancients, 
it is well known, were fully alive to the excellency of oysters, 
and ate them raw, or cooked in various ways, according to the 
tastes of the consumers. The Greek palate was not so sensitive 
to the good things of the table, nor so choice in its predilections 
as the Roman; yet we find various references to oysters in the 
works of Greek authors, although little interesting matter. 
Whether Homer was familiar with these delicacies or not is 
uncertain ; he appears to have only one passage which may 
possibly contain an allusion to oysters. Patroclus, after having 
knocked a certain Trojan charioteer off his chariot with a stone, 
addresses him in not very polite language, as follows :— 


‘Good heavens! what active feats yon artist shows! 
What skilful divers* are our Phrygian foes! 
Mark with what ease they sink into the sand, 
Pity that all their practice is by land!’ 


1 Tylor’s Early History of Mankind. 2 Antiquity of Man, p. 13. 
3 The words 770ea dipav are supposed to refer to oyster-catching, but 770ca 
is a word of uncertain meaning. 
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But that oysters were early used as food by the Greeks is evi- 
dent from the fragments of Archestratus that have come down 
to us. Archestratus was a native of Gela or Syracuse, and 
lived about B.c. 370. He was a thorough epicure, and extremely 
fond of fish, and took so much pleasure in all that relates to ‘the 
good things of life,’ that he travelled through various countries 
in order that he might see what different animals different 
people ate, and report thereupon. That he thoroughly appre- 
ciated a snug dinner-party is evident from these lines :— 


‘I write these precepts for immortal Greece, 
That round a table delicately spread, 
Or three, or four, may sit in choice repast, 
Or five at most. Who otherwise shall dine 
Are like a troop marauding for their prey.’ 


He mentions different places as being famous for their produc- 
tion of various kinds of fish, especially shell-fish, as in the 
following lines :— 
‘ Aenus has mussels fine, Abydos, too, 

Is famous for its oysters ; Parium produces 

Crabs, the bears of the sea, and Mitylene periwinkles : 

Ambracia in all kinds of fish abounds, 

And the boar-fish sends forth: and in its narrow strait 

Messene cherishes the largest cockles. 

In Ephesus you shall catch chem which are not bad, 

And Chalcedon will give you oysters (r7j@ea). But, my Jupiter, 

Destroy the race of criers, both the fish born in the sea, 

And those wretches which infest the city Forum ; 

All except one man, for he is a friend of mine, 

Dwelling in Lesbos abounding in grapes, and his name is Agatho.’ 


Matron, a certain individual who wrote parodies, calls oysters 
‘the truffles of the sea,’ by which comparison he meant to 
bestow high praise upon the dainty mollusc. Beyond the 
notices of oysters to be found in Athenzeus, scarcely anything 
occurs in Greek authors. Aristotle speaks of them, but not in 
any way that deserves repetition. 

Oysters were considered an article of great luxury amongst 
the Romans, and various tales are on record of the vast numbers 
consumed by the gourmets of imperial Rome. Pliny speaks 
of them as ‘palma mensarum divitum’ (Nat. Hist. xxxii. 6) ; 
he considered that the best kind came from Circeii (‘ his neque 
dulciora neque teneriora esse ulla compertum est’). The first 
person who established oyster-parks (ostrearum vivaria) was 
Sergius Orata, or, as his name is sometimes written, from his 
fondness for gold-fish it is said, S. Aurata.1_ He appears to have 

1 Others suppose he obtained this name from the large gold rings he used 
to wear. We would suggest another reason—he had plenty of money. 
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been a man of considerable ability and refinement, and a most 
successful breeder of oysters. Cicero, in a fragment preserved 
by Augustin, speaks of him as ‘ ditissimus, amcenissimus, delicio- 
sissimus.’ His oyster-parks were formed at Baiz,in the Lucrine 
Lake, and the mode adopted by him for securing the oyster 
brood was probably similar to that now in vogue in the same 
locality. It was customary for the Romans to collect oysters 
from Brundusium, Tarentum, Cyzicum, and even from Britain, 
and to fatten them on the beds of the Lucrine Lake. Thorough 
epicures pretended to tell at first bite what localities the oysters 
came from :— 
‘ Circeis nata forent an 
Lucrinum ad saxum Rutupinove edita fundo 
Ostrea, callebat primo deprendere morsu.’ 


In Macrobius (ii. 9), an express distinction is made between ostree 
crude, which were handed to the guests before dinner, guantum 
vellent, and patina ostrearum, which was a warm dish prepared 
from oysters,—shall we call it a dish of oyster-scallops? A 
particular kind of bread was eaten with oysters, which was 
called panis ostrearius. Before the introduction of the British 
oysters from the shores of Kent, the Lucrine and the Circeiian 
were in the highest request ; but when the Roman palate became 
acquainted with the flavour of a real English ‘native, their own 
oysters had to yield the palm. 


‘From the fourth century to the reign of Louis rv. of France, the 
history of the oyster is a blank; but that king revived the taste for our 
favourite, and during his captivity in Normandy brought it again into 
request with his conqueror, Duke William. So, when the Normans 
invaded England under William the Conqueror,—the descendant of 
that Duke William, little more than a century later,—they were not 
long in finding out how much Kentish and Essex oysters were prefer- 
able to those of France.’ ! 


But let us turn to more practical matters. Mr. Gwyn Jeffreys, 
a high authority in all that relates to molluscous animals, 
enumerates five varieties of our common oyster, Ostrea edulis, 
namely,—0O. parasitica, O. hippopus, O. deformis, O. rutupina, O. 
tincta. Var. 1 is found on shells, crabs, and other substances ; 
the shell is small, flat, colour purplish or greenish-brown, with 
streaks of a darker hue radiating from the beaks. It has a more 
southern distribution than the other varieties. Var. 2 has a 
large and very thick shell; it occurs in deep water, and is 
solitary. Var. 3 has a small, distorted, and often nearly cylin- 
drical shell; it occupies the crevices of rocks in the littoral or 


1 The Oyster: When, How, and Where to Find, Breed, Cook, and Eat it, 
pp. 24. London. 
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laminarian zones, and is called the ‘rock oyster.’ Some speci- 
mens, we are told, resemble a gryphrea in shape. Var. 4, with 
a small shell, transversely oval, and of a regular shape, is our 
true ‘native, from the coasts of Essex and North Kent, in a 
semi-cultivated state. Var. 5, with a flattened shell, and 
attached in every stage of growth, having its inside of a rich 
purplish-brown or olive-green, and the hinge-margins strongly 
crenulated, occurs in the west of Scotland, and in Burra, one of 
the Shetland Islands. 

It is necessary to bear in mind the fact of the existence of 
different varieties of oysters, as all do not present precisely the 
same features in their habits and economy ; some, for instance, 
spawning considerably earlier than others, some considerably 
later; hence the necessity of careful legislation, if legislation is 
necessary at all; but to this point we must return by and by. 
To the eye of the mere oyster-eater, this animal looks like a 
flabby mass of semi-animate matter, and perhaps he would be 
disinclined to credit an assertion that the oyster is possessed of 
mouth, stomach, and intestinal canal; that it has an appetite, 
and doubtless an appreciation for its food, which consists of 
minute organisms both of animal and vegetable nature; that it 
has a heart, and branchial vessels for the aeration of its blood, a 
nervous system, and organs for the increase of its race. 

Oysters are hermaphrodite, and combine both sexes in one 
individual. Formerly very erroneous opinions prevailed upon 
this point, and there are even now writers who continue to 
assert that these mollusca are of two separate sexes. At the 
proper time of the year, oysters will be found to contain a quan- 
tity of milk-like fluid ; this fluid consists of minute eggs and 
milt; from the ovaries the eggs pass into the folds of the gills, 
where they remain for some time, and become developed into small 
free embryos, with rudimentary shells or membranes, and hav- 
ing their upper parts covered with cilia, by the action of which 
the little animals are able to swim about in the water. It has 
been computed that two millions of these ciliated embryos may 
be produced by a single oyster, but few, comparatively speak- 
ing, grow up to oysterhood. Unless the embryos find suitable 
places of attachment, they either die or become a prey to numer- 
ous enemies. Hence in oyster-culture, the first essential con- 
dition is to secure good spatting-ground, with suitable places of 
attachment for the young fry. The French have adopted 
oyster-cultivation in different parts of their coasts, notably 
at Ile de Ré and St. Brieuc. The mode of oyster-breeding is 
‘to erect artificial pyramids of stones in the water, surrounded 


by stakes of wood in order to intercept the spawn, the oyster being 
laid down on the stones. Fagots of branches were also used to col- 
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lect the spawn, which requires, within forty-eight hours of its emission,' 
to secure a holding or place, or be lost for ever. The plan of the 
Fusaro (the ancient Avernus) oyster-breeders, struck M. Coste as 
being eminently practical, and suitable for imitation on the coasts of 
France. He had one of the stakes pulled up, and was gratified to find 
it covered with oysters of all ages and sizes. The Lake Fusaro system 
of cultivation was therefore, at the instigation of Professor Coste, 
strongly recommended for imitation by the French Government to the 
French people, as being the most suitable to follow, and experiments 
were at once entered upon with a view to prove whether it would be 
as practicable to cultivate oysters as easily among the agitated waves 
of the open sea as in the quiet waters of Fusaro. In order to settle 
this point, it was determined to renew the old oyster-beds in the Bay 
of St. Brieuc, and notwithstanding the fact that the water there is ex- 
ceedingly deep, and the winds very violent, immediate and almost 
miraculous success was the result. The fascines laid down soon be- 
came covered with seed, and branches were speedily exhibited at Paris 
and other places, containing thousands of young oysters. The experi- 
ments in oyster-culture tried at St. Brieuc were commenced early in 
the spring of 1859, on part of a space of 3000 acres, that was deemed 
suitable for the reception of spat. A quantity of breeding-oysters, 
approaching to three millions, were laid down either in the old beds, 
or on newly-constructed longitudinal banks. These were sown thick 
on a bottom composed chiefly of immense quantities of old shells (the 
“‘middens”’ of Cancale in fact, where the shell accumulation had become 
a nuisance), so that there was a more than ordinary good chance for 
the spat finding at once a proper holding or place. Then, again, over 
some of the new banks, fascines, made of boughs tightly tied together, 
were sunk and chained over the beds, so as to intercept such portions 
of the spawn as were likely, upon rising, to be carried away by the 
force of the tide. In less than six months the success of the operation 
in the Bay of St. Brieuc was assured, for at the proper season a great fall 
of spawn was secured, and the bottom shells were covered with the 
spat, while the fascines were so thickly coated with young oysters, 
that an estimate of 20,000 for each fascine was not thought an ex- 
aggeration.’? 


Alas! that the success detailed above is found to be so excep- 
tional, as subsequent experiments both in England and on the 
Continent have shown. It is found that a good spatting season 
must not be looked for every year; on the contrary, it seems 
that such seasons are quite the exception to the general rule, 
and it is to this reason that we must assign the scarcity of 
oysters the last few years, and the consequent exorbitant prices 
charged for natives. A great deal has been said about over- 
fishing. The assertion is easily made, but we have met with 
no proof that the beds are becoming exhausted from over- 


1 Mr. Buckland says twenty-two or twenty-seven days, but we consider 
he is in error here. 2 Bertram’s Harvest of the Sea, p. 350. 
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dredging. The Commissioners have, with their usual care, 
examined this part of the question, and have come, as we shall 
see, to a very different conclusion. 

The most important French cultivation of oysters is carried 
on on the Ile de Ré, near La Rochelle, in the Bay of Biscay, 
where there are more parcs and claires than at Marennes, 
Arcachon, Concarneau, Cancale, and all the rest of the coast 
put together. ‘It is curious, says Mr. Bertram, ‘to note the 
rapid growth of the industry of oyster-culture on the Isle de Ré. 
It was begun so recently as 1858, and there are now (1865) up- 
wards of 4000 parks and claires upon its shores, and the people 
may be seen as busy in their fish-parks as the market-gardeners 
of Kent in their strawberry-beds.’ The same writer informs us 
that oyster-farming on the Ile was inaugurated ‘by a stone- 
mason having the curious name of Beef,’/—a circumstance, we 
may remark, which is suggestive of the connexion between 
rump-steaks and oyster-sauce ! 


‘This shrewd fellow, who was a keen observer of nature, and had 
seen the oyster-spat grow to maturity, began thinking of oyster-cul- 
ture simultaneously with Professor Coste, and wondering if it could 
be carried out on those portions of the public foreshore that were left 
dry by the ebb of the waters, he determined to try the experiment 


on a small scale, so as to obtain a practical solution of his idea, and 
with this view he enclosed a small portion of the foreshore of the 
island, by building a rough dyke about eighteen inches in height. In 
this park he laid down a few bushels of growing oysters, placing 
amongst them a quantity of large stones, which he gathered out of the 
surrounding mud. This initiatory experiment was so successful, that 
in the course of a year he was able to sell £6 worth of oysters from 
his stock. The result was, of course, very encouraging to the enter- 
prising mason, and the money was just in a sense found money, for 
the oysters went on growing while he was at his work at his own 
proper business as a mason. Elated by the profit of his experiment, 
he proceeded to double the proportions of his park, and by that means 
more than doubled his oyster commerce, for in 1861 he was able to 
dispose of upwards of £20 worth, and this without impoverishing in 
the least degree his breeding-stock. He continued to increase the 
dimensions of his farm, so that by 1862 his sales had increased to 
£40. As might have been expected, Beef’s neighbours had been 
carefully watching his experiments, uttering occasional sneers, no 
doubt, at his enthusiasm, but, for all that, quite ready to go and do 
likewise whenever the success of the industrious mason’s experiments 
became sufficiently developed to show that they were profitable as well 
as practical. After Beef had demonstrated the practicability of 
oyster-farming, the extension of the system over the foreshores of the 
island, between Point de Rivedoux and Point de Lome, was rapid 
and effective, so much so, that 200 beds were conceded by the Govern- 
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ment previous to 1859, while an additional 500 beds were speedily 
laid down, and in 1860 large quantities of brood were sold to the 
oyster-farmers at Marennes, for the purpose of being manufactured 
into green oysters in their dairies on the banks of the river Seudre. . . . 
So rapid has been the progress of oyster-culture at the Ile de Ré, that 
what were formerly a series of enormous and unproductive mud-banks, 
occupying a stretch of shore about four leagues in length, are now so 
transformed, and the whole place so changed, that it seems the work 
of a miracle.’? 

The success that has attended oyster-cultivation on the French 
coasts has induced similar attempts on portions of our own 
coasts, and companies have been formed for the purpose of 
breeding oysters at Herne Bay, Poole Bay, Hayling Island, and 
elsewhere ; but success has not yet crowned the efforts of the 
cultivators, though the accounts of the last spatting season at 
Hayling Island were satisfactory :— 

‘Hitherto it has been generally supposed,’ says the Pall Mall 
Gazette, ‘that the system of oyster-culture followed in France, 
and which has been so successful in many places in that country, 
was inapplicable to our waters. It was thought that the general 
temperature of the water was too low for the effective develop- 
ment of the process. Several partial attempts have been made 
to carry it out at various places on our coasts, but not only have they 
generally failed to give any successful results, but they have failed so 
completely, as to leave no encouragement whatever to the projectors 
to continue their attempts. These attempts, however, were probably 
made by persons who had but an imperfect knowledge of the French 
process, and who thus made some fatal oversight in the arrangement 
of their apparatus. It is satisfactory then to find that the system has 
been successfully carried out at Hayling Island. In the harbour there 
a company has become possessed of 900 acres of ground; this harbour 
being a great inlet of the sea, similar to that of Portland harbour, and 
situated at a few miles to the east of it. A large portion of the har- 
bour has been cut off by the embankment of the railway, which runs 
from the mainland to the south of Hayling Island, and within this is 
situated the 900 acres referred to; the embankment, by the aid of 
sluices, giving the company a perfect command over the water supply. 
Parts of the ground have been divided off and set apart for various 
purposes, some for pares and spawning grounds, some for growing and 
fattening grounds, others for the cultivation of other molluscs than 
oysters, or the more valuable crustacez, and others as viviers for fish. 
Hitherto, however, the company have only had two branches of these 
undertakings, those which would be most likely to pay well if they 
succeeded. The one is oyster and the other lobster breeding. For 
the latter purpose, the company had a suitable reservoir constructed, 
and stocked it towards the end of the season with a score or two of 
breeding lobsters, and the result is that they have now in their ponds 


1 Harvest of the Sea, pp. 352-4. 
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thousands of small lobsters, passing through the unprofitable stages 
of babyhood. The oyster-pare has been made on the side of the old 
Salterns, oysters being laid down, and collecting-tiles placed to receive 
the spat in the most favourable positions. It is scarcely a month since 
the oysters commenced to throw out the spat, but already the collect- 
ing-tiles have been covered with the young oysters. The embryo 
taking to the tiles, and fixing itself firmly to them without difficulty, 
the tiles are covered with oysters; the number of which may be 
imagined, when we say that there are about twenty-six oysters to 
every square inch of tile. The experiment has been carried out at a 
small expenditure (four acres only out of the 900 having been occu- 
pied by the present parc), and the produce promises to be consider- 
able ; which is something to the general public, if it leads to other 
enterprises of the same kind, and a downfall in the price of oysters.’ ! 


The success of the Hayling Island experiments is most en- 
couraging, and if care is taken to secure other pares as favour- 
ably situated, there is good reason to hope for more satisfactory 
results than have hitherto attended oyster cultivation. We 
must become better acquainted with the natural history of 
oysters before we can determine the causes of failures, which 
have been so universal the last few years. As Mr. Frank 
Buckland says, we must first of all consider the amount of 
failure, to know what we have to combat; (2d) the nature of 
the young oyster or spat, and the conditions favourable or un- 
favourable for its development; (3d) the necessary require- 
ments for the adult oyster; (4th) the various operations 
necessary for the cultivation of oysters both by the natural and 
by the so-called artificial methods ; (5th) the enemies of the 
oyster. On the subject of the general failure, the same writer 
remarks that it,is most mysterious on account of its universality, 
‘for it has extended not only to the celebrated breeding-beds in 
comparatively shallow water on the south coast of England, but 
also to the beds at the mouth of the Thames, both north and 
south of the estuary. Then, again, we find that the beds in the 
deep sea are equally affected, and that the oyster-beds in France 
have also failed.’ The beds off Jersey can be hardly said to exist, 
a colony of shells (crow-oysters) having taken their place. The 
oyster-beds on the west coast of Ireland have terribly fallen off 
in their supply of young oysters ; nor are the beds on the east 
coast in a very different condition :— 


‘These are the facts we have to deal with, and the first thing we 
must observe is, the immensity of space over which the cause (what- 
ever it may be) has extended; we must, therefore, while collecting 


1 Since the above was written we have read a short pamphlet on Successful 
Oyster Culture, by Harry Lobb, Esq., Director of the South of England Oyster 
Company, in which much valuable information is given. 
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facts and observations at individual localities, not forget to take a 
large view of things, and look in the first instance for some one great 
cause which must be taken into consideration with the many minor 
causes, though I am of opinion that the minor causes in many in- 
stances are but of secondary importance.’ 


It is interesting to note that Mr. Frank Buckland, who has 
paid so much attention to the oyster question, is not an advo- 
cate for the over-dredging theory. He says,— 


‘I am aware that it has gone forth to the world that over-dredging 
is the cause of failure. I at once place myself in the position of a 
man fixed for his sins in the pillory, and in spite of the numerous 
arguments and theories which I expect will come spinning through the 
air at my devoted head, at once give out that I am opposed to the 
over-dredging theory, and that, if it has any influence at all, it must 
be placed in the number of the minor causes.’ 


On the failure of oysters on the French coasts the last few 
years, Mr. Buckland assured himself by a personal visit to 
La Rochelle and the Ile de Ré; and he has tabulated the fall of 
spat as it occurred in France and the mouth of the Thames 
during several consecutive years as follows :— 


FRANCE. Mourn or THAMES. 
1858, ‘ ‘ Good, ‘ : Good. 
1859, ‘ ; Good, ; ; Good. 
1860, ; , Very good, . , Very good. 
1861, : ‘ Good, ‘ : Good. 
1862, , ‘ Bad, . : Bad. 
1863, ; , Bad, . ; : Bad. 
1864, ; ; Bad, . : ‘ Bad. 
1865, ‘ ‘ No information, . Better. 


In considering the question of frequent failures of the spat- 
ting of oysters, we must take into account the a priori proba- 
bility, and indeed necessity, of occasional failures; for, as Mr. 
Buckland has well said, 


‘in all cases where animals multiply their species at a very great 
rate, and each individual brings forth its thousands, we find that on 
the other side of the balance-sheet there are a proportionate number 
of enemies, be they animate or inanimate, ever present to keep under 
the species, and prevent them multiplying in an undue ratio.’ 


Again, if the fall of spat took place every year, previous 
years’ young would be destroyed by the crowded overgrowth of 
several consecutive spattings, and the result would end in the 
extinction of the species; so we may see, as Mr. Buckland 
observes, ‘ how beneficial it is that there should be periodical 
successive years of failure, for the new generations to have time 
to grow and become adult creatures.’ What the particular 
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conditions are, indispensable to secure a good spat, as yet 
remains a matter of doubt, but it would seem that warm 
calm weather is an essential requisite. The foreman of the 
Whitstable Company informed the Commissioners that ‘ they 
do not expect a good spatting season oftener than once in every 
ten years, and that a good season has generally been followed 
by one or two seasons of moderate spat, but that one good 
season would supply them with sufficient brood for six or 
seven years. He also asserted that on one occasion within his 
recollection there was no spat upon the flats for thirteen con- 
secutive years. 

With respect to the laws regulating the oyster-fisheries, the 
Commissioners have proved that they are in the same uncer- 
tain and unsatisfactory state as those regulating the other 
fisheries. The following articles of the Convention Act have 
reference to oyster-fishing :— 


‘XLV. Oyster-fishing shall open on the Ist of September, and 
shall close on the 30th of April. 

‘XLVI. From the Ist of May to the 30th of August, no boat shall 
have on board any dredge or other implement whatever for catching 
oysters. 

‘XLVIL. It is forbidden to dredge oysters between sunset and 
sunrise. 

‘XLVIII. The fishermen shall cull the oysters on the fishing- 
ground, and shall immediately throw back into the sea all oysters less 
than two and a half inches (six centimétres French) in the greatest 
diameter of the shell, and also all sand, gravel, and fragments of 
shells. 

‘XLIX. It is forbidden to throw into the sea, or oyster-fishing 
grounds, the ballast of boats, or any other thing whatsoever which 
might be detrimental to the oyster-fishing.’ 


It will be remembered that great uncertainty prevails with 
regard to the operation of the Convention Act, and ‘that there 
is much difference of opinion among the legal advisers of the 
Crown as to the limits within which this Act operates, whether 
it has, in fact, any operation within the three-mile limit from 
the shores of this country,—the better opinion being that it 
has no operation within the aforesaid limit.’* 

The regulations, however, were enforced within the three- 
mile limit, and the injurious effects thereof were soon felt by 
the fishermen of Kent and Essex, who from time immemorial 
had been in the habit of fishing on the ‘flats’ in the estuary 
of the Thames, and on the grounds off the coast of Essex, for 
brood to stock their beds. Owners of private beds also com- 


1 Sea-Fisheries Report, p. 1xiii. 
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plained, and with great justice ; for if the Convention Act was 
interpreted to apply within the three-mile limit, they were for- 
bidden to dredge and clear their beds during the summer 
months. In consequence, therefore, of these complaints, and 
of legal difficulties which arose in the prosecution of persons 
for dredging in the harbours, the Board of Trade in 1847 con- 
sulted the law-officers of the Crown, and gave directions to the 
Customs ‘ not to enforce for the present the regulations of the 
Convention with respect to oyster-fishing in any portion of the 
sea within three miles of the east coasts, or in any of the bays 
or estuaries thereof.’ They said that it ‘was not the intention 
of either of the parties to the Convention to make regulations 
binding on the coast-fisheries of the other, except so far as 
might be necessary to secure the observation of the regulations 
applicable to the sea common to both; and that, as regards the 
seas not common to both, it would be desirable to enforce the 
regulations to such an extent, and to such an extent only, as 
might be most consistent with the permanent interests of the 
fishermen on different parts of the coast.’ With respect to 
other parts of the coasts of the United Kingdom, the regula- 
tions were to be enforced unless the interests of the fisheries 
should require their relaxation. In 1852, in consequence of 
the French Government having called on the English Govern- 
ment for a strict execution of the Convention regulations as 
regards the oyster-fisheries, a close-time was generally enforced 
upon the fishermen of Jersey, and instructions given to the 
Custom authorities, the Coast-guard, and Channel cruisers, to 
carry out the Close-Time Act most strictly, ‘not only outside 
the three-mile limit, but also within that limit, with the 
exception of the beds on the east coast, where the people 
appear to have enjoyed perfect freedom,—dredging, moving, or 
selling their oysters exactly as they pleased. Let us see 
what was the effect of this close-time. The Commissioners 
say :— 


‘The enforcement of the close-season worked a revolution in the 
oyster trade. It had been the practice on the beds off Jersey, and 
off the south coast generally, and in most of the bays, to dredge 
throughout the summer for the oyster brood; the small oysters thus 
taken were laid down in beds along the south coast, at Langston 
Harbour, Chichester Harbour, Newhaven and Shoreham, and to the 
eastward, on beds in the mouth of the Thames, and comparatively few 
oysters came to market which had not Jain a year at least on some one 
of these beds. It is alleged by many of the witnesses examined by 
us on this subject, that the effect of discontinuing dredging during the 
summer months has been to do far more injury than good ; that it has 
allowed weeds and slub to accumulate on the ground, which, under the 
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old system, were prevented from settling on the ground to the same 
extent; that the spat falling upon this foul ground has been choked by 
weeds and mud, and that consequently the oyster-beds have almost 
disappeared.’ 


In 1855 another Act (18 and 19 Vict. c. 101) was passed, in 
consequence of the difficulty in enforcing the regulation, as no 
power had been granted to the Customs officers to destroy the 
oysters found on board fishing-boats during the fence-months. 


‘The first section of this Act provides that any officer, when he 
boards any British fishing-vessel to examine whether the fishing regu- 
lations are complied with, may seize and throw overboard or destroy 
any oysters found on board such vessel at any time between the Ist 
of May and the 31st of August, and may seize and dispose of dredges 
and other implements for catching oysters found on board such vessel, 
or found sunk in, or floating upon the seas during the time aforesaid ; 
and the second section provides that no oysters taken in the seas 
between the United Kingdom and France shall be imported into or 
landed in the United Kingdom between the 1st of May and the 31st 
of August, and that any oysters imported or landed between such days 
from any vessel employed in fishing in the said seas, shall be deemed 
to be oysters taken and imported contrary to the provisions of the Act, 
unless the contrary be proved, and that oysters which it is attempted 
so to land may be destroyed.’ 


The question as to the operation of this Act within the three- 
mile limit is as much a matter of doubt as the Convention Act, 
although some have supposed that this Act had the effect of 
extending the operation of the Convention Act, and enforcing 
the close-time within the three-mile limit. 


‘Like the Convention Act, the Act of 1855 was passed for the 
purpose of executing more effectually the convention between the two 
countries, and it does not in express.words extend any of its regula- 
tions to the seas within the three-mile limit. The words “seas between 
the United Kingdom and France” occur in both Acts, and if, in the 
Convention Act, they exclude the seas within the three-mile limit, 
they do so equally in the latter Act. Such being the case, only those 
dredges may be seized which have been used during the close-season 
beyond the three-mile limit; and though oysters imported, or landed, 
from any vessel employed beyond the limit during the close-season, 
are to be deemed to have been taken beyond the limit, unless the 
contrary be proved, yet where it is proved that the oysters were taken 
within the three-mile limit, the Act does not apply. If this view be 
correct, then neither under this Act, nor under the Convention Act, 
can the close-time for oysters be enforced by law within the limit of 
three miles from low-water mark, or in those bays which are not more 
than ten miles across.’ 


Notwithstanding the evident uncertainty of these Acts, as 
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regards their operation within the three-mile limit, and notwith- 
standing the absence of any subsequent well-defined Act on 
this point, instructions, we are told, have been given to Naval and 
Customs officers on the south coast to carry out the close-time 
strictly, both within and without the three-mile limit, to seize the 
dredges and oysters of all persons found dredging in the four 
close-months—May, June, July, and August—in all places, with 
exception of the estuary of the Thames, and some parts within 
‘three miles of the east coast north of the Foreland.’ 

In 1857, in consequence of complaints from the owners of 
private beds, an Order in Council was passed, directing the 
officers of Customs and Coast-guard not to interfere with the 
action of the owners of private beds within the British limits, 
as far as relates to the preservation, propagation, and removal 
of oysters. The owners themselves were not to work the beds, 
except for the purpose of cleaning them and removing the 
oysters during the close-months, and then not without a special 
license ; oysters were not to be removed from bed to bed without 
a license ‘addressed by the collector of the port where they are 
dredged, to the collector of the port where they are deposited ;’ 
which rules were to apply to the removal of oysters lawfully 
dredged in Ireland to the coasts of England. 


‘As might be expected from the account of the legislation which 
has taken place respecting oyster-fisheries, we found,’ say the Com- 
missioners, ‘everywhere great uncertainty existing as to the state of 
the law on this subject. On the Essex coast the fishermen are under the 
impression that they have a right to dredge for oysters anywhere north 
of aline drawn from the North Foreland to Dunkirk. They state 
that such a line was drawn for them some few years ago by the Board 
of Trade, and that they were told that beyond that line they were free 
from the restrictions of the Convention. It seems that latterly the 
Government have insisted on stopping dredging north of the line, 
except within the three-mile limit, but the Colchester men told us 
they had challenged the Government to send a vessel out after them; 
and an action in the matter is, we believe, now pending.’ 


As evidence of the injurious effect of the uncertain nature of 
the law upon the interests of the oyster-trade, the Commissioners 
cite the statements of the Colchester dredgers :— 


‘The commander of one cutter will come on board a vessel and 
say, “‘ You ought only to have oysters of such a size;” and another 
will say, ‘‘ You ought not to have a dredge on board ;” a third, that 
we ought not to be here, and the next, that we ought not to be there. 
Another one says we have no business to go to Burnham for oysters, 
and what with all these different opinions, we never know what we 
ought todo. In point of fact, the interference to which we are sub- 
jected here has regularly paralysed our trade.’ 
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Again— 

‘The Government have taken so much advantage of us that our 
business has been almost paralysed. We are obliged to act contrary 
to the law; if we did not we should starve, and should have to seek 
some other mode of gaining a living.’ 


The legislation in Ireland with regard to oysters, although it 
differs for different parts of the coast, has, we are told, ‘ the 
merit of being certain.’ May Ist to September Ist are close- 
months, and oysters are prohibited from being taken, but the 
Act (5 and 6 Vict. c. 106) makes no restriction as to size. The 
Convention Act is suspended by Order in Council from opera- 
tion on the Coast of Ireland; and there are Fishery Commis- 
sioners who have passed bye-laws with respect to certain oyster 
fisheries off their coast. 

‘The clearly determinable results of legislation respecting 
oysters’ have been thus summed up by the Royal Commis- 
sloners :— 


‘1. That round the English and Scotch coasts, and outside the 
three-mile limit, a close-time is to be observed; oysters less than 24 
inches in diameter may not be taken, and ali sand, gravel, and fragments 
of shell must be thrown back into the sea; ballast or other detrimental 
matter must not be thrown on oyster fishing-grounds; and dredging 
must not take place between sunset and sunrise. 

‘2. That, on the supposition that the Convention Act applies only 
to the seas between the fishery limits of the two countries, oyster- 
fishing is free from regulations within the three-mile limit, and in the 
bays of England and Scotland. 

‘3. That Dutch fishermen, and fishermen of other nations, not 
parties to the Convention, may dredge oysters when, where, and how 
they please. 

‘4. That, on the above supposition as to the Convention Act, if 
oysters are landed during the close-time, they are liable to seizure, 
unless the holder can prove that they have been taken within the 
three-mile limit. 

‘5. That in Ireland the taking of oysters during the close-season 
within the three-mile limit is illegal, but that the Convention Act being 
suspended outside the three-mile limit, a question would arise whether 
the taking of oysters outside the limit is subject to any restrictions. 

‘6. That where the Irish Fishery Commissioners have given leave 
to remove oysters within the three-mile limit, such removal is lawful; 
but that elsewhere the dredging up of oysters, even on private grounds, 
is illegal. 

‘7. That within the same limits in Ireland there is no restriction 
as to the size of the oysters permitted to be taken, except where the 
Commissioners have made a bye-law. 

‘8. That in Ireland the Fishery Commissioners have power to grant 
licenses for the formation of oyster-beds ; but that in England there is 
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no such power in any public department, and that no grant of ex- 
clusive fishing can be made without an Act of Parliament.’ 


Extensive oyster-beds outside the three-mile limit are found 
in deep water, from fifteen to twenty-four fathoms, in all parts 
of the Channel between Dunkirk and Cherbourg, on the east 
coast of England near Great Grimsby, at Arklow on the east 
coast of Ireland, and at Wexford. 

These deep-sea oysters are large and coarse when first taken, 
but improve on being laid down on beds inshore for a short 
time. They are familiar to every one, being extensively hawked 
about at fairs and races throughout the country, and piles of 
them meet the eye of every passer near the Liverpool Docks and 
at the street-corners. The Jersey dredgers, we are told, since 
the deep Channel beds have been discovered, have devoted 
themselves entirely to these banks ; the oysters are very abun- 
dant, ‘ and at present’ (1866) ‘show no signs of giving way.’ In 
consequence of these oysters being inhabitants of the deep sea, 
they will not stand a winter on the Kentish beds, where the 
temperature is variable. About three hundred vessels, each of 
about twenty-five tons, and carrying six men, are employed in 
this work. 


‘They hail generally from Colchester, Rochester, and Jersey, but 
they take their produce to Shoreham, Newhaven, and to the beds at 
the mouth of the Thames. During the open months the beds at these 
places are stocked with a supply sufficient to last, as far as possible, 
through the close-season ; and the supply only ceases when the oysters 
become sick from spawning, when they will not bear carriage; the 
oysters are then kept back for about a month, and are not sent to 
market again till the spawning is over.’ 


With respect to the advantage to the beds of dredging during 
May and June, the Commissioners say that they found it every- 
where the opinion of fishermen engaged in the deep-sea dredg- 
ing, that these two months might be added to the open season, 
on the ground that the oysters are never in better condition 
than they are in May and June; that if permitted to dredge 
them, the fishermen would be able to bring in much greater 
supplies, as they are often prevented during the open months 
by bad weather from dredging in such exposed grounds. And 
again, the fishermen maintain that dredging the ground during 
May and June would prevent the growth of weed, and prepare 
it for the reception of spat. The dredges, of which there are 
four to each boat, have rings 24 inches in diameter, so that few 
very small oysters are taken. The regulation of the Convention 
Act forbidding to dredge between sunset and sunrise is not ob- 
served by the Jersey fishermen, who dredge day and night 
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during the fine winter nights. French oyster-dredgers are also 
engaged in these beds, but no conflicts between them and the 
English boats occur. 

The deep-sea bed near Great Grimsby is situated ten or twelve 
miles from the shore off Spurn Point, and is worked by the Col- 
chester boats during the summer months, the men declaring they 
have the permission of the Government to do so, which the Com- 
missioners do not credit. They affirm they must dredge during 
the summer months on account of the exposed nature of the 
ground in winter, and its being very heavy to work at that time. 
The large oysters from the Arklow beds are not fit for immediate 
consumption ; large numbers of them are sent to Beaumaris, 
where we have ourselves frequently seen them, and form the 
chief supply of Liverpool and the manufacturing districts during 
the summer months. The Arklow fishermen are allowed to 
dredge in the month of May, with the restriction, however, that 
the oysters are to be sent to replenish private beds. The Arklow 
beds extend south a distance of thirty-six miles, and join with 
those opposite to Wexford. 

The oyster-beds which le within the three-mile limit may be 
conveniently considered under two heads :—1. Those which 
have never observed a close-season, and where no restriction as 
to size has ever been attempted. 2. Those in which a close- 
time is everywhere strictly enforced, both within and without 
the three-mile limit. Under 1 are classed the oyster-beds of Kent 
and Essex, chiefly in the estuary of the Thames. Under 2 are 
to be enumerated the beds on the south and west coasts of 
England, in the Solent, Portland Bay, Falmouth Harbour, Mil- 
ford Haven, Swansea Bay, and Carnarvon Bay; in Iveland, 
those of Clew Bay, Sligo, Tralee, Loch Foyle, Belfast Lough, 
and Carlingford ; in Scotland, of Loch Ryan, and the Forth. Of 
the two different and opposite methods pursued, which is the 
best calculated to produce the greatest number of oysters for 
the consumers? The first-named system is a very ancient one, 
while the other, which prevails in most of the bays and inshore 
beds on the coasts of England and Ireland, does not date before 
the Convention Act (1839), and in some cases not before the 
enforcement of that Act, which, as we have seen, took place in 
1852. 

Now, in the fisheries of the estuary of the Thames, the fisher- 
men from time immemorial have been in the habit of dredging 
the open or public grounds for ‘ brood,’ that is to say, the young 
oysters of from half an inch to one inch in diameter, at any 
season of the year. This brood is then deposited in the private 
beds along the coast of Kent and Essex. 

‘ Of these private oyster-fisheries, the most important are the Whit- 
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stable and Faversham fisheries on the Kentish coast at the mouth of 
the Swale, and the Colchester and Burnham fisheries in the rivers 
Colne and Crouch; and there are numerous other grounds on the 
Essex coast, in the estuaries of the rivers Crouch, Roach, Colne, Stour, 
and Orwell, and on the Kentish coast in the Medway and Swale. The 
public grounds from which these beds are supplied with brood lie off 
the Kentish coast on what are called the Flats, from near the Isle of 
Sheppy to Margate, and off the Essex coast from the entrance of the 
river Crouch to Harwich. The ‘Blackwater river, which is a con- 
siderable expanse of water, is also open ground.’ 


What would be the effect upon these private oyster-fisheries 
if the Convention Act were strictly enforced upon the public 
grounds which supply the brood? The Commissioners say, 
that they found it to be the universal opinion of the fishermen 
in those parts of the coast, that the enforcement of the Act 
‘would be fatal to the general prosperity of the dredgermen, 
and to the interests of the private companies.’ They give 
the following reasons :-— 


‘1. If the brood were left on the open grounds, a very small portion 
of it would come to maturity, or reach the market as large oysters. 
The question is asked— 

‘58,200. What would be the effect of carrying out the Convention 
Act, and preventing you from dredging for young oysters in the 
close-months ?—If we were prevented from working on the ground in 
the close-months, it would materially injure us no doubt. It is very 
possible that it might be the occasion of our losing a great portion of 
our oysters. There is no telling when the vermin would set in. 
Whenever a bed of five-fingers [the star-fish] moves and settles itself 
upon the oysters, there they lie, and destroy everything before them 
unless they are removed. 

‘59,747. I know a case in which a bed of oysters was found in 
the Channel. It was at the end of the season, and they were very 
small, so the persons who found them thought they would not go for 
the purpose of catching them until the commencement of the following 
season ; but when they went, they found that they were all dead, hav- 
ing been killed by the five-fingers. 

‘2. Oysters which have reached 23 inches in diameter on the open 
grounds never are so delicate as those which have been raised from 
brood on the private grounds; and therefore, if the taking of such 
brood were prevented, the markets would be supplied with an inferior 
article. 

‘3. On the private beds great care is taken of the brood thus se- 
cured, so that one good spatting season will supply the private ground 
with sufficient brood to keep up a constant supply of large oysters for 
four or five years, and thus the supply of “ natives” is husbanded, and 
bad breeding seasons are compensated. 

‘4. Dredging during the summer months prepares the ground for 
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the reception of spat. If there were no dredging during the months 
of May and June, there would be a growth of weed and a collection 
of mud which would unfit the ground for the reception of spat; and it 
is not to be expected that men will dredge their open grounds during 
the summer, unless they are permitted to sell what they take up. 

‘5. The summer months are those in which the brood is most easily 
dredged. ‘“ Although one might think,” says Mr. Nichols, the foreman 
of the Whitstable Company, ‘“‘ that under water the weather would 
make no difference to the ground, that is not really the case. It is 
only when the weather is warm that the ground is loose, and we may 
then catch brood in a spot where we could not catch it at all in the 
winter. In the winter-time the ground is quite close and hard, and 
we cannot catch it at all.” 

‘6. Where the prosperity of the oyster-beds requires that for a short 
period after the spat has been deposited there should be no dredging, 
lest the young oysters should be injured by the dredge, the fishermen 
themselves, without any legislative restrictions, abstain from working, 
in part from a sense of their own interest, and in part because the 
owners of private beds would refuse to buy brood of them at such a 
time.’ 


The following account of the fishery of the celebrated Whit- 
stable Company, the most important of the private oyster-fisheries 
in the estuary of the Thames, and perhaps the most productive 


oyster-bed in the world, will be read with interest :— 


‘ This fishery lies immediately off Whitstable, and is protected from 
the easterly winds by a spit of sand which runs out from the shore 
for a distance of 14 miles. Inside of this, the ground which belongs 
to the Company is about two miles in extent each way, but at present 
not more than two square miles are cultivated. Except during very 
extraordinary tides, the beds are never uncovered at low water, the 
depth not falling below from four to six feet. From this comparatively 
small piece of ground the produce of oysters is very considerable. 
The Company is an ancient corporation of fishermen, in the nature of 
a guild, and is probably an example of the ancient guilds which were 
formerly so common in this country. They had from time immemorial 
been working on their present ground, but in the year 1793 they were 
empowered by Parliament to purchase the exclusive right of fishing 
from the lord of the manor on the ground where previously they 
appear to have been only customary tenants. At that time they were 
only thirty-six in number, and they had to borrow a sum of £20,000, 
which was subsequently increased to £30,000, for the purchase of 
the ground, and for stocking it with brood. Their numbers are 
now increased to 408, including widows, and of these about 300 are 
working members. They have succeeded in paying off their debt. 
Their annual receipts are now sufficient to enable them to lay out a 
great amount of money in the purchase of brood, and they have a 
stock of oysters in hand which is valued at a very large sum. At the 
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commencement of the season of 1862-63 their stock was valued at 
£400,000, and during the season they sold oysters of the value of 
£90,000. The Company is governed by a foreman, deputy-foreman, 
treasurer, and a jury of twelve; the officers are elected by the whole 
body, and the jury is nominated by the officers. The only persons 
who have a right to become members of the Company are the sons of 
dredgermen. The officers and jury decide what shall be the quantity 
of oysters dredged up and sold in the market, and what amount of 
brood shall be bought, and how much shall be paid to the members 
for work done for the Company. The rate of wages varies according 
to the quantity sold and the price of oysters; on the average of the 
last eighteen years the rate of pay to the members has been 23s. per 
week ; the last few years it has been considerably more; and a bonus 
was divided in 1863 of £20, and in 1864 of £16; so that the amount 
each member has received “during the last twelve months has been 
altogether £100. The widows of members are also entitled to one- 
third of the pay which working members get. Between £33,000 and 
£34,000 has been paid over by the Company to its members in the 
course of one year. For this pay the average work performed by the 
dredgermen, during the open season, when they are engaged in dredg- 
ing up oysters for sale in the market, is about two hours a day; and 
during the close-season, when they are occupied in dredging and 
clearing the ground, and moving and separating the oysters, four hours 
aday. The rest of their time is generally occupied in dredging the 
“‘ Flats” for brood, which they sell to the Company for laying down ; 
and in good years they often make more by work outside than they 
receive from the Company itself in wages. 

‘There is no legal close-time for these beds, but it has been the 
practice of the Company, from time immemorial, to observe a close-time 
of their own; they cease dredging for oysters for market every year, on 
a day fixed by the jury—usually about the 9th of May—and commence 
again about the 3d of August. During this period, though no oysters 
are supplied to the London market, the men are constantly employed 
in dredging, for the purpose of cleaning the ground, preventing the 
accumulation of mud and weeds, killing the enemies of the oyster— 
such as five-fingers and mussels,—and separating the larger from the 
smaller oysters: the larger are set apart on a portion of the ground, 
from which the market is supplied during the open season. The 
dredging goes on throughout the close-season, with the exception of 
an interval of a month, usually in June or July, when the spat is 
observed settling on the beds; whenever this is ascertained, the fisher- 
men leave off dredging, on the ground that the dragging of the dredge 
over the young oysters before they are sufficiently formed may be 
injurious. Mr. Nichols, the foreman, informed us that they generally 
find that they have a good spat on their grounds in years when a good 
spat is found on the open ground outside; but that, when there is no 
spat outside, neither is there any to be found on their own ground. 
They have had no good spat on their grounds, nor has any been ob- 
served on the flats, since the year 1858.’ 
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In that year, we are told, the spat was very abundant, and 
the great quantities of brood which were secured in that and 
the three following years formed the stock from which the 
market has ever since been supplied. A return of the quan- 
tities of spat yearly bought by this Company, the price paid for 
it, and the quantity and price of full-grown oysters sent to 
market, which the Commissioners give, shows the extent of 
trade in oysters carried on by the Whitstable Company alone. 
From it is also seen the considerable variations in the quantities 
and prices of brood obtained from the flats and the Essex beds, 
the different prices per bushel of ‘natives’ sold, which in 1865, 
in consequence of the great scarcity, rose as high as £6 per 
bushel.? 


The oyster-beds on the south coast of England have, the last 
few years, yielded very poor returns ; everywhere there has been 
a great scarcity of oysters. The fishermen, who dredge the beds 
in shallow water, and in bays on other parts of the coast, are, 
with few exceptions, in favour of a close-season. They attri- 
bute the falling off of the oysters to over-dredging, or to the 
taking of oysters of too small a size. ‘They are opposed to the 
taking of small oysters for the purpose of laying them down on 
beds distant from their own neighbourhood, though they are 
not generally opposed to move them for the purpose of laying 
them down on beds of their own.’ 

In favour of a close-season must be mentioned the name of 
Mr. Ffennell, a gentleman who has paid considerable attention 
to these and kindred subjects, and who was for several years 
one of the sea-fishery inspectors for Ireland. Mr. Ffennell 
thinks the establishment of a close-season on the oyster-fisheries 
in the bays and loughs of Ireland has been beneficial ; but it 
appears that the Irish beds have not suffered as the English 
beds have done from the failure of spat,—a most important con- 
sideration, and one which, we are persuaded, lies at the bottom 
of the whole question. A considerable business is carried on 
in Irish oysters, and great quantities are sent to Liverpool, 
London, and other towns. As far as quality goes, it would no 
doubt be considered an unpardonable gastronomic heresy to say 
that the Carlingford oyster is equal in flavour to a real ‘native,’ 
but the Carlingford oyster, in our opinion, though not so de- 
licious as a ‘native,’ is the very best attainable substitute. The 
present price of these oysters is considerably less than that of 
the ‘natives.’ The open-season at Carlingford is reduced to 


1 The average price of native oysters is about £2 per bushel. 
2 We paid for Carlingford oysters, in Liverpool, in October last, at the rate 
of 1s. 8d. and ls. 10d. per score. Natives were, and are, 2s, 6d. per score. 
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four months, and the regulations as to size are duly enforced. 
There are 220 boats and 460 men now employed in this fishery, 
as compared with 357 boats and 887 men employed some 
thirty years ago; but for a lengthened period it is alleged that 
the oysters completely disappeared from the Lough, owing, as 
the Commissioners were told by the fishermen, to a great gale 
which smothered the oysters with sand, and they have only 
reappeared within the last three or four years. 

Scotland is not celebrated for its oyster-fisheries, the only im- 
portant beds there being in the Forth and Loch Ryan.! These 
beds are owned by private individuals, and the fishermen pay 
for a license to dredge. In the Forth the close-season is from 
April 30th to September Ist, and small oysters are not allowed 
to be taken, but there is difficulty in enforcing the restriction. 
In Loch Ryan only twelve boats are allowed to dredge in Septem- 
ber, and twenty-four during the remainder of the open season ; 
the dredgermen pay to the owner £5 a month for each boat. 

That the enforcement of a close-time in the open grounds is 
not only unnecessary, but may be positively injurious, is insisted 
on by many competent witnesses examined by the Commis- 
sioners. The evils that would result are mainly these two :— 
(1.) The mud and weed would so accumulate as to destroy the 
oysters, unless removed from time to time during the summer 
months. (2.) Constant working the beds is necessary in order 
to destroy the five-fingers, mussels, whelk-tingles, and other 
enemies of the oyster. On these two points one of the witnesses 
remarks—(1.) That the ground, upon which freshets are con- 
stantly coming, and bringing sullage with them, requires con- 
stant clearing ; that a heavy gale of wind will come on, and roll 
up the oysters in a ridge three feet deep. If the beds are worked 
after this gale, the oysters would be all spread over the ground 
again in the course of a few days, and the mud would be dis- 
persed, whereas if the beds are not worked, fresh accumulations 
of mud would settle about the ridge and choke the oysters ; and 
(2.) That mussels, if allowed to get amongst the oysters, would 
soon smother them; that the five-fingers sometimes come in 
upon the beds like a swarm of bees, completely filling the 
ground, and that they would soon eat up the spat unless the 
ground was repeatedly dredged :— 

‘There is one kind which will eat an oyster itself; yet it is a sin- 
gular thing with regard to them, that after they have been dredged for 
a time they roll themselves up and float away; so much is that the 
case, that in places where the fishermen have caught ten bushels of 
five-fingers one day, they will go out the next day and not catch one. 


1 We speak of the quantity, not the quality of Scotch oysters ; the ‘ Pan- 
dores’ of Prestonpans are in high repute. 
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If, during the close-months, the fishermen were unable to dredge, 
of course it would follow that the five-fingers would soon clear the 
oysters off the beds.’ 


If, then, as the Commissioners truly remark, we look at the 
action and interaction of mussels and star-fish alone, without 
considering any other of the numerous active and passive ene- 
mies of the oyster, we cannot help being struck by the great 
complexity of the conditions upon which the prosperity of an 
oyster-bed depends. 

But let us look at the arguments which are adduced in favour 
of a close-time. It is maintained by its advocates— 

(1.) That during close-time the oysters are unfit for food. 

(2.) That dredging over the beds will crush and destroy the 
young spat. 

(3.) That if the oysters are taken while breeding, the supply 
must soon come to an end. 

But it does not appear that a single one of these statements 
can be accepted as valid. As to the first, it is ‘ generally agreed 
that not more than 20 per cent., or thereabouts, of the oysters 
are ever spawning at once; at least 80 per cent., even at the 
worst of times, being eatable and in good condition.’ Indeed, 
there is considerable difference as to the time of spawning ; the 
deep-sea oysters are certainly later than the ‘natives,’ and those 
which inhabit more shallow water. Mr. F. Buckland has 
found an oyster in spawn as late as the 9th of November; and 
the Danish naturalist Kroyer, who undertook an official exa- 
mination of the Danish oyster-beds, found not more than one 
oyster in ten spatting even in July and August. As to the 
second objection, the testimony of several practical oyster-culti- 
vators is averse to it. ‘ We find, says Mr. Wiseman, ‘that the 
more we work the ground when the spat is falling, the more 
spat we have, and there is a friend of mine who works all the 
year round, and he has more spat than I have.’ Moreover, 
those who have been in the habit of dredging for marine ani- 
mals are well aware that they bring up delicately-organized 
creatures from the bottom of the sea without inflicting any in- 
jury upon them. Again, the Commissioners say,— 

‘It is rare for the spatting to take place early in May, and if it 
does, as the young oysters swim about for twenty-two to twenty-seven 
days, dredging over the beds cannot possibly do them harm for the 
greater part, if not the whole, month of May; while if, as is more 
usual, the spatting does not occur until June, July, or even August 
or September, not only may dredging during these months be 
totally innocuous to the spat, on account of its not having settled, but 
on the theory that dredging over the spat is injurious, great damage 
may be done in the two first of the open months.’ 
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As to the third argument for close-time, that if oysters are 
taken while breeding, the supply will soon become exhausted, 


‘those who employ it leave out of sight the fact, that oysters are 
taken before they breed as well as after they breed ; if a sheep-master 
own a hundred ewes, all of which will lamb next February, it will 
make not the smallest difference to the increase of his flock whether 
he destroys ten of these ewes this July, or leaves them till they are 
just about to bring forth at the end of next January. The increase 
altogether depends on the absolute number of ewes which are allowed 
to bring forth and rear their young. So with an oyster-bed. Other 
circumstances being alike, the supply of oysters in the bed will depend 
upon the total number allowed to shed their spawn during the breed- 
ing-season.’ 

As with salt-water fish generally, their amazing fertility 
renders man’s agency, whether for good or evil, altogether in- 
appreciable, so it is with oysters. 


‘If the conditions for the development of the spat are favourable, it 
is produced on so enormous a scale that any check exerted by human 
influence is altogether insignificant ; while, on the other hand, if these 
conditions are unfavourable, man is, in nine cases out of ten, power- 
less to effect them. Something he may do by clearing away weed and 
mud, and checking the growth of mussels and the depredations of five- 
fingers ; but how is he to deal with changes of temperature, with gales 
of wind, with the multitudes of marine animals which prey upon the 
oyster-spat in all its stages, or with the currents which, by being a 
little swifter or a little slower than usual, or by deviating a few points 
from their ordinary course, may carry millions upon millions of nascent 
oysters upon sands or mud unfitted for their development ?’ 


‘Oysters, says Pliny, ‘are all the better for travelling and 
being conveyed to new waters ; the oysters of Brundisium, when 
fed in the waters of Avernus, are considered to retain their own 
native juices, and to acquire the flavour of those of the Lucrine 
Lake.’ This is quite true, and modern oyster-cultivators im- 
prove the quality and enhance the value of the fish by removing 
them to new water and other localities. 


‘The general state of the case is this: if the oysters are thrown 
back again on to their native beds, they will, at the end of two years, 
supposing them to survive the ravages of their enemies, be worth a 
certain price per bushel; if they are removed to beds in their own 
neighbourhood, they will be secure from danger, and they will increase 
in value about a third, while, if they are removed to the Thames beds, 
which are still better adapted for improving their quality, they will in- 
crease in value as much as 50 per cent.’ 

With respect, therefore, to the prohibition of taking small 
oysters from public grounds, and transferring them to distant 
private beds, although it is natural that the fishermen should 
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complain at beholding the small oysters removed from beds 
whereon they have been in the habit of dredging to other local- 
ities where they have no such right, yet if it be an established fact, 
and there can be no doubt of it, that oysters thus transferred 
do improve in quality, and consequent value, then it is the in- 
terest of the public that such removals should take place. 
‘Suppose, for example, that 1000 bushels of small oysters of 
about an inch to an inch and a half in diameter, be dredged up 
in Falmouth Harbour or in the Solent, is it better for the public 
that they should be thrown back again on to their native beds, 
or removed to the beds at the mouth of the Thames, or laid 
down on local beds near the places where they were dredged 
up?’ The Commissioners therefore are in favour of removing 
every restriction upon such transfer; the only regulation that 
ought to be observed being that the minimum size should not 
be above that at which the oysters are capable of bearing car- 
riage. 

The Commissioners very strongly recommend that every en- 
couragement should be given to the formation of private beds 
in all parts of the country, to which the small oysters, wherever 
and whenever they are dredged by the fishermen on open 
grounds, may be transferred, and there cultivated and protected 
till they are sufficiently grown for the market. They think 
that the maintenance of a continuous supply of oysters to the 
market to a great extent depends on this system being extended. 
It will not do to apply to public grourds the same regulations 
or the same system which are observed on private beds, and for 
this simple reason :— 

‘ The great distinction between public and private grounds is, that on 
the latter dredging is carried out for the mere purpose of clearing the 
beds; in other words, capital is expended on the beds in the form of 
labour applied in dredging, for which no immediate return is expected. 
Fishermen cannot be expected to dredge the public grounds without 
immediate returns, unless the exclusive benefit derived therefrom be 
secured to them; we might as well expect one of the public to spend 
money in cultivating a public common, the benefit of which would be 
shared by all, and not confined to himself, as that one or more fisher- 
men should dredge a public ground without immediate return.’ 


There are already in most of the estuaries and bays where 
large public oyster-beds exist, beds which have become, by law 
or custom, private ones, appropriated to the feeding of oysters ; 
but the Commissioners consider it desirable to extend these 
private beds. In Ireland, the Fishery Commissioners have 
power to set apart grounds on the sea-shore for the purpose of 
forming oyster-beds, and to give licenses to the owners of the 
adjoining lands for this purpose, subject to a proviso that this 
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power should not be exercised in cases where the public have 
been in the habit of dredging for oysters. A good deal of dis- 
satisfaction has been expressed against these private beds, and 
the results are not encouraging, owing principally, as Mr. Barry 
maintains, ‘to the apathy of the individuals who get the licenses, 
and to their ignorance.’ In England no such power of granting 
licenses for the formation of oyster-beds exists. The power of 
granting exclusive rights of fishing in the sea and tidal rivers, 
which in very early times had been assumed by the Crown, was 
abridged by Magna Charta; so that the existence of any such 
exclusive fisheries now dates before Magna Charta, or they are 
held by immemorial user, from which such grants may by law 
be presumed ; hence, with the exception of the estuary of the 
Thames, where early grants were made, there are very few 
places along the coast where exclusive rights of oyster-dredging 
exist ; and these have become private property by appropriation, 
or under leave of the owner of the foreshore. Some powers, 
therefore, must be given, if it is thought desirable to encourage 
the formation of oyster-beds. In 1864 a considerable extent of 
ground at Herne Bay was, by an Act of Parliament, granted to 
a private company, for the purpose of cultivating oysters, and 
this question will probably not be forgotten this session. 

The propriety of the grant to the Herne Bay Company was 
questioned by many witnesses examined by the Commissioners, 
and various objections made, which, however, we need not con- 
sider. ‘The advisability of appropriation will in each case turn 
upon a balance of considerations.’ The Commissioners think 
‘that there should be no such appropriation without clear and 
unmistakable evidence that the ground will, by a course of 
cultivation, produce a much greater supply than it now does; 
that where the ground has been extensively dredged by the 
public, every consideration should be given to them ; and that 
such appropriations should be limited so as to interfere as little 
as possible with the public uses.’ 

The result of the Commissioners’ inquiry into the condition 
of the oyster-fisheries—an inquiry which does credit both to 
their patience and ability—is summed up in these words :-— 


‘That the supply of oysters has very greatly fallen off during the 
last three or four years. 

‘ That this decrease has not arisen from overfishing, nor from any 
causes over which man has direct control, but from the very general 
failure of the spat or young of the oyster; which appears, during the 
years in question, to have been destroyed soon after it was produced. 
A similar failure of the spat has frequently happened before, and pro- 
bably will often happen again. 

‘ That the best mode for providing against the effects of these peri- 
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odic failures of the spat is, to facilitate the proceedings of those indi- 
viduals or companies who may desire to acquire so much property in 
favourably situated portions of the sea-bottom as may suffice to enable 
them safely to invest capital, in preparing and preserving these por- 
tions of the sea-bottom for oyster-culture. By which term, “ oyster- 
culture,” is implied, not the artificial breeding of oysters in the manner 
in which salmon are bred artificially ; but the collection of the brood 
in years when that brood is plentiful, and its preservation by the appli- 
cation of due skill and care, as a source of supply during the years 
when the spat fails—a practice in vogue among British fishermen from 
time immemorial. 

‘ That no regulations or restrictions upon oyster-fishing, beyond such 
as may be needed for the object just defined, have had, or are likely 
to have, any beneficial effect upon the supply of oysters.’ 


The great problem that oyster-cultivators have to solve is, 
how to make the little swimming fry stick to the cultch. What- 
ever may be the conditions requisite for the preservation of the 
young fry and their attachment, certain it is, as we have seen, 
that the conditions seldom occur in nature. But cannot art 
supply these conditions on a small scale? We do not yet know 
what these conditions are. Mr. Buckland, in his evidence 
before the Commissioners, says that the experiment of taking 
up oysters just before spatting, and placing them in clazres, has 
been tried, but has failed. Professor Huxley asks :— 


‘60,256. Is there no trade in the taking up of breeding oysters, and 
supplying oyster-parks with them ?—It would be of no use. 

‘60,257. The experiment has not been tried ?—They have tried, as 
an experiment, the placing of one oyster on one tile, and two oysters 
on two tiles, but they do not catch anything under. 

‘60,258. They have tried the experiment of placing breeding oysters 
under the tiles ?—Yes; M. Coste had the same idea that you have. 
He thought the young oysters would come from the old oyster and 
stick upon the tiles, but it has been found that they do not do so. 

‘60,259. What has happened ?—They swim about, and I say it 
advisedly, for from twenty-two to twenty-seven days. They do not 
fix themselves as soon as they come out from the parent oyster. The 
idea of many persons is that they attach themselves as soon as they 
come out; but it is no such thing. 

‘60,260. Have you seen them swimming by means of the cilia? 
— Yes, thousands of them. 

‘60,261. Do they come to the surface of the water ?—They have 
the power to do so if they choose; but as a rule they keep close to 
the bottom. 

‘60,262. Have you seen them forming a kind of scum on the top 
of the water ?—I have had pointed out to me what was said to be 
oyster-spat forming a scum on the top, but it was nothing of the kind ; 
it was young meduse. 
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‘60,263. Are you fully satisfied as to their power of their being 
able to move about from place to place in calm water ?—Yes; but 
blow the water with your breath, and they go along with it, and at 
night they are all down at the bottom. In the morning they are going 
up and down, exactly the same as a shower of snow. 

‘60,264. They never congregate at the top, but always at the 
bottom ?—Yes. 

‘60,265. Has anybody tried the experiment of breeding oysters in 
a close pool of water ?—The experiment has not been tried, but the 
oysters have spatted in the clatres. 

‘60,266. What has been the result ?—Nothing. 

‘60,267. In the claires the water will be shallow? Not so shallow: 
from one to two feet. 

‘60,269. Does the spat never fasten itself within the clavres ?—They 
have put in tiles, but they have never caught anything. I can lay 
down as a rule that oysters will not breed on artificial ponds, and that 
may save millions of money to people who are anxious to try the 
experiment. 

‘60,270. They will not breed ?—They will breed ; but the spat will 
not fix itself in the ponds. Mr. Wiseman tried the experiment at my 
instance last year. 

‘60,271. Did all the spat drift out to sea ?—It vanished before one 
of its enemies. 

‘60,272. (Mr. Lefevre.) Although you can collect the young of the 


oysters in a bottle like this I have in my hand, and they will live, there 
are no means of making them fix themselves on beds or anything else ? 
—No. If you find out a means of accomplishing that object, you 
might make £10,000 a year with the greatest ease.’ 


Mr. Buckland, however, does not despair that the problem 
will one day be solved, although, no doubt, it is a difficult one, 
and many considerations are involved in it. 

It has been already stated that oysters have enemies, and 
amongst the most destructive of all are the ‘ five-fingers, an 
echinoderm, often called ‘star-fish, common on every shore. 
It seems hard to understand how a star-fish can gain admittance 
into the inside of an oyster, whose power of closing his valves 
so tightly is familiar to everybody. The ancients imagined that 
the star-fish watched till the oyster gaped, and then stealthily 
inserted one of his five fingers! Thus Oppian :— 

To 8 isa rexvafover kal dorépes Eprvatipes 
EivdAot, kai tots yap éx’ dotpea paris omndei, 
GAN ov AGav Gyovar ovvéuropov ovd’ érixovpov 
keivot, TPNXY 5€ KOAoV EvnpeioavTo péroire 
memtapéevors. Ta pev de meéferat, of 5é véewovras.' 


‘In like manner, also, do the creeping star-fish of the sea plot, for craft 
1 Halieut. ii. 181-185. 
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is employed by them against oysters; but (unlike the crab) they do 
not convey and make use of a stone in order to open the shells; but 
when the valves are open, they insert one of their rough fingers into the 
midst : thus the oysters are killed and the star-fish feeds upon them.’ 


According to some observers, the star-fish protrudes a portion 
of his stomach, which he inserts between the valves of the oyster, 
and thus sucks his juices out. 

‘Should it come upon a mollusc,’ says Mr. Wood, ‘ which, like the 
oyster, is firmly attached to some object, it is by no means disconcerted, 
but immediately proceeds to action. Its first process is to lie upon 
its prey, folding its arms over it so as to hold itself in the right position. 
It then applies the mouth closely to the victim, and deliberately begins 
to push out its stomach through the mouth, and wraps the molluse in 
the folds of that organ. Some naturalists think that the star-fish has 
the power of secreting some fluid, which is applied to the shell, and 
causes the bivalve to unclose itself. But whether this be the case or 
not, patience will always do her work, and in time the hapless mollusc 
surrenders itself to the devourer. In the case of smaller prey, the 
creature is taken wholly into the mouth, and there digested.’ ? 


Whelk-tingles (purpura lapillus) are also oyster destroyers, and 
sometimes do considerable damage to the beds. By means of a 
sharp tongue or proboscis, the whelk-tingle perforates the shell of 
the oyster, and so gets at the dainty food inside. Mr. Wiseman 

collects the shells, and paves his garden with them. Mussels — 
have already been stated to be oyster enemies. ‘If the spat of 
the mussel comes and falls upon the oyster-beds, it will spin ropes 
and collect mud, and the oysters are done for; it will knit the 
oyster all together, like a spider winding his net around a fly.’? 
The grey mullet, amongst fish, is also considered a great devourer 
of oysters, and ‘whole beds may be seen marked out where the 
mullet has been grubbing for food.’ Marine worms, such as the 
Serpulze and the Hermelle, ‘take up good places, where the 
oysters ought to fix,’ and there is a bivalve of the anomiide 
family, the spat of which is so similar to that of the true oyster 
that only close observers can discover the distinction. This is 
the Anomia, with its white, pearly, flat, circular shell, the orifice 
being interrupted behind by a narrow slit. This is known as 
the ‘ crow,’ or the ‘ saddle-back oyster,’ and frauds are sometimes 
practised on spat purchasers, who are induced to buy the ‘ crow’ 
spat instead of oyster spat. Storms, which roll up mud and 
sand, are injurious, and frost kills large numbers of oysters. 
The enemies of our much-prized ‘ native, therefore, are clearly 
numerous ; and when we consider the extreme uncertainty of 
the spatting seasons, together with the effects which are caused 

1 Wood’s Nat. History, iii. 730. 
2 Report, Minutes of Evidence, 60,314. 
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by these natural destructive agencies, it seems absurd to attri- 
bute periodic scarcities to human agency alone. 

Oysters, as everybody knows, vary considerably in point of 
flavour. According to Mr. Buckland, the oysters of the Isle of 
Ré ‘have a vulgar, bad smell,’ and would be valueless if intro- 
duced amongst us. But ‘de gustibus non est disputandum,’ 
perhaps. The green oysters, so much esteemed by our friends 
on the Continent, would probably not find much favour here. 

Mr. Buckland has made some interesting experiments in order 
to ascertain the money value of different descriptions of oysters. 


‘I made a rule,’ he says, ‘ to weigh the shells and to weigh the meat of 
every oyster I could get hold of. I have now weighed upwards of fifty 
kinds of oysters from every part of the world, weighing a dozen oysters, 
and taking the weight of the shells and of the meat. At the head of 
the list is the Whitstable oyster, which bears a proportion of one-fourth 
meat as compared with the weight of the shell. Next came the Col- 
chester oyster, with a beautiful clean shell, and meat one-fourth again. 
Then Mr. Wiseman’s oyster, from Paglesham, one-fifth. Next the 
Herne Bay oysters, one-fifth, and these were not cultivated. Falmouth, 
one-sixth ; Isle of Ré, one-fifteenth. Like the French pig, they are 
very lean.’ 


Mr. Buckland does not tell us anything about American 
oysters ; but according to Charles Mackay, the oysters of New 
York are the finest and best in the world. ‘ Fine in flavour, 
and of a size unparalleled in the oyster-beds of Whitstaple, 
Ostend, or the Rocher de Cancale.’ Some people prefer having 
their oysters opened on the shallow shell,—being under the 
impression, probably, that the contained liquor is merely salt 
water. But this is a mistake. According to M. Payen’s in- 
vestigations, the liquid found in the substance of the oyster 
and between its shells is not salt water only, or principally, but 
contains a good deal of organic matter. ‘When shaken with 
ether, it deposits some albuminous material, containing 8°75 

er cent. of nitrogen.’ Real oyster-lovers eat the creature out 
of the deep shell, and thus get all the delicious liquid. Some 
people swallow an oyster whole, others masticate it. Accord- 
ing to a little handbook on this mollusc,’ ‘the ancients, our 
teachers in all arts, but especially in esthetics, did not bolt 
the oyster, but masticated it. With more epicurean tact, they 
always extracted the full enjoyment out of the good things set 
before them. Not so we. Most of us now bolt them; but this 
is a mistake, for the oyster has a much finer flavour, and is far 
more nourishing, when well masticated.’ The ancient Romans, 
we may remark, after they had eaten as much as they were 

_ Oyster: Where, How, and When to Find, Breed, Cook, and Eat it, 
p. Se- : 
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able, used to practise a not very refined custom, whereby they 
were enabled to go on eating more. We hope we may never 
copy them in that particular branch of esthetics! 

Oysters are generally considered nutritious and easy of 
digestion when eaten raw, and, as is well known, raw oysters 
are not unfrequently recommended to the invalid; their diges- 
tibility probably depends upon the person by whom and the 
time when they are eaten. The London costermongers deal 
largely in oysters ; they are sold to them out of the smacks at 
Billingsgate, and a few at Hungerford. The more expensive 
kind are never bought by the costermongers, but they buy 
oysters of a ‘ good middling quality.’ 

‘ At the commencement of the season,’ says Mr. Mayhew, ‘ these 
oysters are 14s. a “ bushel,”’ but the measure contains from a bushel 
and a half to two bushels, as it is more or less heaped up. The 
general price, however, is 9s. or 10s.; but they have been known 
16s. and 18s. The “big trade” was unknown till 1848, when the 
very large shelly oysters, the fish inside being very small, were intro- 
duced from the Sussex coast. They were sold in Thames Street and 
at the Borough Market. Their sale was at first enormous. The 
costermongers distinguished them by the name of “ scuttle-mouths.” 
. . . With the scuttle-mouths, the costermonger takes no trouble; 
he throws them into the yard, and dashes a few pails of water over 
them, and then places them on his barrow, or conveys them to his 
stall. Some of the better class of costermongers, however, lay down 
their oysters carefully, giving them oatmeal to fatten on.’ 


The number of oysters sold by the costermongers amounts 
to 124,000,000 a year. Those, at four a penny, would realize 
the large sum of £129,000. ‘We may therefore assume,’ adds 
Mr. Mayhew, ‘that £125,000 is spent yearly on oysters in the 
streets of London.’ 

Every one has heard of the saying that oysters are in season 
only when there is the letter 7 in the months; ‘an error which 
was refuted so long ago as the year 1804, when M. Balaine 
contrived the means of sending to Paris oysters fresh, and in 
the best possible order, at all seasons alike.’ As oysters differ 
considerably in their times of spawning, as we have seen above, 
the 7 axiom must be taken cwm grano salis. At anyrate the 
rule is violated, for August 4th inaugurates the oyster season ; 
and in this month more oysters will be found spawning than in 
the month of May, and perhaps of June. The ‘ whiskered 
Pandores, of which all Scotchmen boast, are obtained at Pres- 
tonpans and Cockenzie, where oyster-dredging is the principal 
occupation of the fishermen. 

‘The Pandore oyster,’ writes Mr. Bertram, ‘is so called because of 
being found in the neighbourhood of the salt-pans. It is a large fine- 
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flavoured oyster, as good as any “native” that ever was brought to 
table, the pooldoodies of Burra not excepted... . During the 
whole time that the dredging is being carried on, the crew keep up a 
wild monotonous song, or rather chant, in which they believe much 
virtue to lie. They assert that it charms the oysters into the 
dredge. 
‘The herring loves the merry moonlight, 
The mackerel loves the wind ; 
But the oyster loves the dredger’s song, 
For he comes of a gentle kind.””’ 


We conclude by expressing a hope that the ‘ gentle’ bivalve 
will become more and more sensitive to the charms of oyster- 
cultivators, and that their efforts to induce the dancing fry to 
settle down to a quiet spat may ere long be attended with 
success. 





Oxford University Extension. 


Art. VII.—Oxrorp UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. 


THE great inquiry into the English Universities which was 
instituted in 1852, and the changes which were the result of 
that inquiry, stand out conspicuous among the many services 
which Lord Russell has rendered to the country. For these 
measures the Government of that day never, we think, received 
sufficient credit. Only a Minister of strong convictions and 
great courage would have boldly approached, with reforming 
hands, those powerful academic bodies. The danger encountered 
was not slight. The Universities cried aloud against the rash 
innovators ; the inquiry was opposed by the whole force of the 
Tory party. Happily that outcry and that opposition were in 
vain. It is not unfrequently urged that, laying out of view certain 
leading measures of reform, the country derives no benefit from 
the continuance in office of a Liberal Administration ; that the 
ordinary business of the Administration can be as well carried on 
by the Tories as by their rivals. The remark, though plausible, 
is very shallow. To this one great change we would point in 
answer. It was carried by a Liberal Government, acting on 
principle alone, not urged on, not even supported, by popu- 
lar clamour, and carried against the whole force of the Tory 
party. How important the reform has been, how instant have 
been its results on the Universities, especially on Oxford, all 
who know the Universities are well convinced ; and the consti- 
tution of English society is such, that everything affecting those 
great bodies must extend and spread itself, until it penetrates 
throughout the whole community. No one has a better right 
to set forth what has been the work accomplished by the 
Reformers of that time than Mr. Goldwin Smith—himself not 
the least active and powerful among them. 


‘In the swift lapse of academical generations the Reformers of 1850 
are rapidly passing off the scene. They encountered and overcame 
opposition in their day. They cleared away a mass of obstruction 
which during centuries of torpor had accumulated to such a height 
that the effort to remove it assumed something of the character, was 
attended with some of the evils, and has left behind it something of 
the lassitude, of a revolution. They overthrew oligarchy in the 
University and despotism in the College. They restored the Pro- 
fessoriate, for want of which the University had lost her position to a 
great extent as a seat of learning, and almost entirely as a seat of 
science. They opened and augmented the Scholarships, thereby 
giving you the means of drawing hither the flower of English youth. 
They introduced physical science, which besides its intrinsic impor- 
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tance as a study, and as the indispensable title to the intellectual 
allegiance of a scientific age, has naturalized here the scientific habit 
of mind, and erected a bulwark of assured truth, though it may not be 
truth of the very highest kind, against which the alternate waves of. 
Jesuitism and scepticism will henceforth beat in vain. Above all 
they opened the fellowships, a reform which in the case of many 
Colleges, and those among the wealthiest, amounted to nothing less 
than the reconversion of a mere body of proprietors, with a certain 
literary and educational tinge, into literary and educating institutions ; 
and which moreover has assured the future by placing the destinies 
of Oxford in the hands of men, who, whatever qualms or reactions may 
prevail among them for the moment, cannot fail, as they have hearts 
and brains, in the long-run to see and feel the grandeur of their 
trust.’ ? 


But though much has been done, there yet remains much to 
do. The Reformers of 1852 often failed to see their way 
clearly, sometimes fell into serious error. Besides, the work 
they had set before themselves was so great that they could not 
hope to achieve more than a portion of it; had they attempted 
more, they might have failed altogether. They were acting, as 
Mr. Goldwin Smith has said, mainly as pioneers. Partly owing 
to their own shortcomings, still more owing to the inveterate 
obstructiveness of well-drilled opponents, their pioneering 
labours have not fully thrown open the rich country which lies 
before us; ‘the problem of converting the literary monasteries 
of the middle ages into modern places of learning and educa- 
tion has not yet been solved.” The abolition of the old 
Laudian government, under which the University had slept 
through centuries, undisturbed by the movement of the world 
without, was doubtless a long step in advance. But the con- 
stitution which inexperience or timidity substituted has been 
found indifferent or hostile to true academic interests ; powerful 
only to obstruct, sometimes to disgrace. Owing mainly to the 
inefficiency, or worse, of the governing body, the examinations 
of the University are not in a satisfactory state. The position 
neither of college tutors nor of private tutors is right or just; 
the restoration of the professoriate has been, on the whole, a 
failure; and, above all, the pressing question of University 
Extension remains very much where it was in 1850. 

To this last matter the attention of the University has been 
recently directed ; and we propose in this paper to discuss very 
shortly the various schemes of University extension which have 
been suggested. It seems to us that education is rapidly rising 
to a place among great political questions. We are beginning to 


1 A Letter to the Rev. C. W. Sandford, M.A., Senior Censor of Christ Church. 
By Goldwin Smith. 
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recognise its vital importance, to comprehend the power it must 
exercise in strengthening and in restraining the yet untried forces 
of the future. And if this be so, it is a thing of no light moment 
to inquire how far it may be possible that the vast wealth, the 
noble associations, the humanizing influences of Oxford, may 
eventually find fitting scope in the education of the country. 

The subject is no new one. So far back as 1845, many gen- 
tlemen of mark, both lay and clerical, among whom were the 
names of Lord Sandon, Lord Ashley, and Mr. Gladstone, presented 
an address to the Hebdomadal Board, praying them to adopt 
measures which might render the University accessible to a 
larger class of the population. Pamphlets urging the same duty 
have, from that time to this, been periodically written and in 
due course forgotten. Few matters received more attention 
from the Commissioners of 1852. It occupied a considerable 
space in their Report ; and nearly all the eminent academics 
whose evidence was published, discussed the various schemes 
which had been suggested for the attainment of this end. Mr. 
Mansel was perhaps the only man worthy of mention who main- 
tained that it was fitting the Universities should be, as they 
then were, and unhappily still are, ‘ chiefly a training school for 
clergymen, or for men of fortune who need no profession,’—a 
position which he endeavoured to support by some heavy jocu- 
larity directed against what he was pleased to style ‘ academical 
ptochogony.’ But all this is based on misrepresentation. No 
real Reformer wishes that men should be encouraged to come 
to Oxford merely because they are poor. To have entertained 
this idea and acted upon it, is a lasting reproach to the Scotch 
University Commissioners of 1858. They actually preserved 
small bursaries in the hands of private patrons, with the avowed 
object that by means of them poor students might be sent up 
to the University. The English Reformers were misled by no 
such weak prejudice. On the contr uy, they have been accused 
of disregarding the claims of indigence, because they opened 
the fellowships and scholarships to real merit, without any pre- 
ference on the score of poverty. 

Professor Rogers, for example, has of late been pressing 
this view with some urgency. Mr. Rogers would hardly, we 
think, propose that the University should retrace her steps; ‘and 
we have no fear of such a disastrous result; but as we firmly 
believe that the Oxford ordinances throwing open the fellow- 
ships, etc., were not only in accordance w ith right, but also in 
the real interests of learning, and as different views touching 
the nature of academical endowments and the right mode of 
dealing with them appear to prevail even among intelligent 
men—witness the opinions expressed by the Scotch University 
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Commissioners,—we cannot think it superfluous to quote a 
few weighty sentences from the report of the Oxford Commis- 
sion of 1852 :— 


‘ Doubtless, Colleges were eleemosynary foundations, but their sole 
object was not, like that of an almshouse, to relieve indigence. They 
were intended no doubt to maintain scholars who were poor; and in 
an age when learning was regarded as ignoble by the great, and when 
nearly all but the great were poor, persons willing to enter the Uni- 
sity as students could hardly be found except among the poor. If, 
in modern days, those who impart or seek education in the Univer- 
sities are not indigent, it must not be thought, therefore, that the poor 
have been robbed of their birthright. Rather the Universities, among 
other agencies, have so raised the condition of society, and mental 
cultivation is now so differently regarded, that persons intended for 
the learned professions are at present found only amongst the com- 
paratively wealthy. Such persons, if elected for their merits to Fel- 
lowships and Scholarships, would most faithfully fulfil the main objects 
of Founders, namely, the promotion of religion and learning.’ 


Sound, however, as these views undoubtedly are, there can 
be no doubt that,as a matter of fact, many poor men who 
could have got to Oxford ‘on the foundation,’ as it is called, 
before the recent changes, are deprived of that privilege now. 
This is, as we have said, quite right; but, at the same time, it 
seems to entitle the claims of the poor to increased considera- 
tion in dealing with University Extension. Now, undoubtedly, 
under the present system, no poor man can hope, without a 
scholarship, to enjoy the advantages of Oxford. The question, 
‘What is the cost of an Oxford education ?’ is so frequently heard 
in society, that we think the following calculations by the 
Oxford Commissioners will be read with interest by many of 
our readers. We may add, that we believe these calculations 
to be quite as applicable to the Oxford of the present day as 
to the Oxford of 1852 :— 


‘On the whole, we believe that a parent, who, after supplying his 
son with clothes and supporting him at home during the vacations, 
has paid for him during his University course not more than £600, 
and is not called upon to discharge debts at its close, has reason to 
congratulate himself. Those who allow their sons a private tutor 
should add proportionably to their estimate. Private tutors usually 
charge £10 a term, or £30 a year, for three hours a week; £17, 10s. 
a term, or £50 a year, for six hours a week. Private tutors of high 
standing expect £20 a term; £30 is usually paid by young men who 
join a reading party during the long vacation.’ 


Now, on behalf of poor scholars, the object to be aimed at 
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is, that all young men who can gain a scholarship, and that 
others who are not so successful, but yet have had a good aca- 
demical training, should be able to enjoy an Oxford education, 
and obtain an Oxford degree at a cost within the reach of 
very moderate means. It is quite plain that the system which 
yields the above results must be considerably altered before 
this object can be attained. 

But there are stronger reasons than the claims of indigence 
why a change in the present system is to be desired. Many 
men who would profit by Oxford, and do honour to it, are kept 
away, not because of the expense, but because of the tone of 
the society in which they would mix. Now, the surest way to 
improve this tone, to make it more rational and less prejudiced, 
is to extend and diversify the society. We are glad on this 
point to cite the convincing testimony of Sir Charles Lyell :— 


‘I speak,’ he says, ‘from personal experience of what has happened 
within the cirele of my own friends and acquaintances, when I affirm, 
that parents possessing ample pecuniary means are often deterred from 
sending their sons to Oxford by a well-grounded apprehension, that 
after a residence of a few years, they will contract from the social 
atmosphere of the place, notions incompatible with the line of life 
to which they are destined, although that professional line may be one 
peculiarly demanding a liberal education. They wish, for example, to 
bring them up as attorneys, publishers, engineers, surgeons, or as mer- 
chants in some established house, and naturally turn their thoughts to 
Oxford as a safe and good training place, till they are warned by those 
who know the working of the system, that the youth, however well 
satisfied with the honourable calling proposed for him (which, perhaps, 
he has chosen himself), will discover at the end of a few terms, that 
such occupations are vulgar and beneath his dignity. How much 
vulgarity of feeling and want of true independence of mind may lie at 
the bottom of such fine notions, it is superfluous to inquire here. The 
remedy is, I think, as obvious as the cause ;—a large accession to 
Oxford of the representatives of the professions alluded to, would 
make such class-prejudices disappear at once, without the accompani- 
ment of an evil so much dreaded by many advocates of the state of 
things as they are, namely, a diminished attendance of men of rank 
and fortune.’ 


Moved by such considerations, the Oxford Commissioners of 
1852, rejecting all half measures, such as founding halls affili- 
ated to colleges, or independent halls, recommended that the 
requirement of residence within college walls should be abo- 
lished, and (1.) that students should be allowed to live in 
lodgings connected with colleges; and (2.) that students should 
be allowed to live in lodgings unconnected with any college— 
as students of the University alone. Neither of these plans 
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was carried out. What was attempted was the institution of 
private halls, by a Statute passed in 1855, which has proved, as 
might have been foreseen from the first, a miserable failure. 
Awaking at last to a sense of their obligations, sundry graduates 
of Oxford met in Oriel College in November 1865, in order ‘to 
consider the question of the extension of the University, with a 
view especially to the education of persons needing assistance, 
and desirous of admission into the Christian ministry.” <A 
committee was formed, and six sub-committees were appointed 
to consider various schemes for this end, and to report. Their 
reports have been made, and four of them at least raise acade- 
mical questions of very great interest. 

Readers may be curious to learn what has led to this sudden 
movement. Zealous Reformers have long been urging this ques- 
tion, as we have already shown ; for at least twenty years they 
have been crying in the wilderness, and crying in vain. Whence 
this sudden stirring of the sluggish academic waters—this quick 
awakening of the torpid academic conscience? The cause is 
not hard to find. One thing is near to the hearts of those who 
at present form the governing power at Oxford—the fortunes of 
the English Church, and the connexion between that Church 
and Oxford University. That connexion is at present in 
serious peril. A disinclination to take orders is growing among 
Oxford men. The first sub-committee give figures showing 
that the number of graduates who take orders has been for the 
last eight years steadily decreasing ; while the number of liter- 
ates, that is, of men who have never been at the University at 
all, is steadily increasing. We think we could suggest other 
causes for this than the cost of an University education ; but 
that cause has been recognised as sufficient by two at least of 
the sub-committees, and they have devised their remedies by 
this light. It is unfortunate in many ways that the inquiry 
has taken this direction; but we must be thankful for what we 
can get, and had not the growing scarcity of well-educated 
clergymen given it this direction, it would never have taken 
place at all. 

The first sub-committee claims especially to represent the 
sentiments of those who first began this present movement, that 
is, the view we have above expressed. It rests the right of the 
Church of England to govern the Universities of England on 
the fact that ‘they are, or ought to be, the great seminaries of 
her clergy ;’ and therefore very naturally sets forth the duty of 
providing for the education of the clergy as ‘the most obvious 
and pressing’ ground of University extension. The second 
sub-committee, though less explicit in its language, treats the 
subject not less manifestly from the same point of view. 
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One is not surprised to find that in committees animated by 
these opinions, and working with such objects, the clerical element 
prevails largely. All the members of the first sub-committee 
are clergymen, with the exception of the two Chichele Professors, 
who are as good,—and as bad; and all the members of the 
second sub-committee are clergymen, without any exception. 
As might be expected, they have not addressed themselves to 
the consideration of University extension in any comprehensive 
sense—they have considered solely what Mr. Mansel would 
call clerical ptochogony ; and the scheme of the first sub-com- 
mittee is the institution of a poor-hall, of the second the founda- 
tion of poor-exhibitions. Both schemes are open to serious 
objections. 

In the first place, we distrust the calculations on which they 
are based. We should suspect greatly the permanent quality of 
tuition at £4 a term; nor do we see how board, lights, firing, 
and above all attendance (keeping in view that the servants in 
a college must be men of character, and therefore well paid), 
could be supplied at £10 a term. Oxford calculations on money 
seem often inspired by considerable ignorance. Thus the pre- 
sent Master of Balliol gave evidence in 1852 to the effect that 


‘it is a mistake to speak of the expenses incident to connexion with 
a College or Hall. There are expenses (sufficiently extravagant in many 
cases), incident to the residence of a young man in Oxford; but 
ceteris paribus the expenses are less within College walls than beyond 
them. This is too plain to need proof.’ 


The extreme silliness of this might have escaped notice had 
it been the opinion of one individual; but here we have the 
second sub-committee, as we understand them, adopting this 
view, and stating as a certain fact that ‘nowhere is board much 
cheaper than in the University.’ And yet some of the members 
of that committee—as Professor Wall—are reputed to be men 
of sense. Men who can write thus show themselves utterly 
ignorant of what living in lodgings may be,—of what, among 
large classes of the community, it actually is. They must be 
little competent to originate a scheme of University extension 
who know so little of the habits of those whom any good and 
sufficient scheme would endeavour to embrace. And their 
ignorance must be wilful. The Commissioners of 1852 gave 
quotations from the Reports of previous Scotch Commissions, 
whereby it appeared that the average cost of living among the 
students at Aberdeen, including everything, was from £20 to 
£25, for more than five months! And, indeed, is not the thing 
plain, without any such instances ? 

Setting aside the direct expenses of a college, tuition, caution- 
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money, and the like; it is clear that the indirect expenses must 
increase the cost of living. The articles supplied are, at most 
colleges, charged at a profit for the support of the staff of 
servants. Moreover, the style of living, without being at all 
extravagant, is necessarily such that many persons of frugal 
habits might wish to adopt a somewhat lower scale. This, by 
the lodging-out system, they would be enabled to do without 
giving occasion for remark—without even the suspicion that 
remarks were made arising in their own minds. Men living 
in a poor-hall, or supported by poor-exhibitions—especially 
the latter—cannot free themselves of the consciousness of a cer- 
tain stigma; men living privately escape observation, and do 
not suffer from the fear of it. 

Further, erroneous as we believe the calculations to be, even 
with their aid these Sub-Committees have not sufficiently 
brought down the scale of expenditure. As applied to ali, or 
even to many, the scale is low enough, indeed too low; but if 
the University is to strike its roots deep and wide, there must 
be a possibility of getting a degree for less than £51 a year, not 
including fees. In short, their plan is not sufficiently elastic, 
and in this particular,—that is, in a student being enabled to 
practise moderate economy, or the most rigid economy, without 
control or remark, the whole merit of a system of University 
extension consists. We have already referred to Scotch stu- 
dents. Their average expenditure, as already given, is not great, 
yet many of them live for much less. Nothing is more common 
in Scotland than that young men earn in summer by their own 
labour the means of attending college during the winter. It is 
within our personal knowledge that a Scotch Professor, engaged 
in the slaughter of grouse, has found in his ‘ gillie’ a youth who 
was thus hardly making up a purse in order to attend his lec- 
tures at college during the next session. Such ‘ brave struggles’ 
would not be often witnessed in the English Universities ; but 
to make them possible must be the aim of any real extension. 

In the second place, both of these schemes involve setting 
apart the poor students as a caste by themselves, than which 
nothing could be more pernicious. The former will certainly 
end in the establishment of a poor-hall for clergymen. It has 
been unfortunately, and not quite honestly, identified with a 
‘Keble Testimonial ;’ but even had this not been done, its 
destiny was from the first assured. The principal must be a 
clergyman of the Church of England; the tutors the same; the 
rooms are to be arranged along corridors; all meals are to be 
taken in common; everything is to be kept under the closest 
and most minute supervision. Of course, this can only end in 
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being a hall for the education of poor men who propose to take 
orders. They will be looked down upon by the University, 
by no means because they are poor, but because they are a 
separate class; and they will pass through the University 
without knowing anything of its social life (one of the advan- 
tages strongly insisted on by the first sub-committee), save 
what can be met with within the precincts of their own semi- 
monastic hall. The special advantage which belongs to the 
English clergy beyond any other clergy—that of having freely 
associated, in youth and early manhood, with men destined 
for other professions—will be denied to the unfortunate in- 
mates of these favoured halls. 

The plan of the second sub-committee is, in this respect, 
even more unhappy. A poor exhibitioner, that is, an exhibi- 
tioner who is so because he is poor, is in any college a wretched 
man. This ingenious committee, whose sentiments are really 
a joke, suggest, in the first instance, that the fortunate re- 
cipient of their bounty should enjoy it in secret; ‘possibly 
even the fact of his holding the exhibition might be known 
only to himself and to the authorities.’ Surely recollections of 
the undergraduate world, far though it may have been left 
behind, might have suggested to the committee the utter im- 
practicability, surely knowledge of the world of gentlemen 
might have suggested the extreme undesirableness, of such 
secrecy. Some such ideas seem to have been dimly present 
to their minds ; for they hold that secrecy is not ‘to be insisted 
on, inasmuch as poverty is no disgrace in Oxford.’ Most 
true. To the great credit of Oxford, poverty is there no dis- 
grace ; but, not we think to the discredit of Oxford, endowed 
poverty is. A man who lives in unaided poverty is not 
despised ; a man who helps his poverty by gaining a scholar- 
ship is respected; but a man who gets an endowment simply 
because he is poor, and is therefore held deserving of it, is cer- 
tainly looked down upon. No one who, as an undergraduate, 
can recall the times prior to 1852 when there were such things 
as ‘close’ scholarships or exhibitions, can fail to acknowledge 
this fact. 

And this leads, in the third place, to another objection to 
both these schemes, 2.e., that they encourage men to come to 
the University simply because they are poor. Nothing, per- 
haps, can be more pernicious than a system which has this 
effect. This Journal has already discussed this vexed question, 
in commenting on the views expressed by the Scotch Com- 
missioners of 1858, and the observations then made will, 
mutatis mutandis, apply equally to Oxford :— 
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‘It is hardly possible to conceive of a position more erroneous or 
more injurious. In the first place, how can the Commissioners be 
certain that even the qualities they desiderate will be secured? Long 
experience has convinced all who have paid attention to such matters 
of the fact that preferences to poverty, to general desert, or to any- 
thing which cannot be directly and equally tested, simply lead to the 
success of some candidate whose circumstances chance or interest has 
brought prominently under the notice of the electors. And, even if 
there were no difficulty here, is the aim of the Commissioners desirable 
in itself? We need not dwell on the evil done to the teaching of the 
Universities—to the education of the whole country—by thus bribing 
men to enter upon a course of life for which nature or cireumstance 
has not fitted them. But we would ask, Is it not even a greater evil 
to the student himself? If he be really able, he will easily foree his 
way when all endowments are open to the best men; if he be not, he 
is a far happier man, and a far more useful man, resting contented in 
the position to which he was born, than struggling pitifully through 
a University career, leading to the sickness of hope deferred and the 
bitterness of eventual disappointment. And as to the public, what 
good do they derive from a system which ravishes stupid sturdy boys 
from their congenial plough, seeks vainly to educate them through a 
few years of struggle, and then licenses them to be instruments of 
torture to the lieges for two hours every Sunday ?’—(No. uxxviit. 
pp- 475-6). 

It cannot be too often repeated that poverty by itself con- 
stitutes no claim upon a University; poverty, combined with 
intellectual power, does constitute such a claim; and poverty, 
combined with great force of character, does so likewise, though 
ina less degree. Neither of these is secured by founding 
exhibitions to be given to poor men only, or by establishing a 
hall where men shall be drilled into compulsory economy ; 
both can be easily secured if the proper means be adopted. 
Open scholarships will secure the former; if it be made pos- 
sible for a man to gain a University education at a small cost, 
by his own voluntary self-denial and frugality, a way will be 
opened to the latter. But, to be of any avail, the frugality 
must be as self-imposed as the work which leads to the scholar- 
ship. Any hot-house system for fostering economical habits 
will be of no use. 

When we come to the report of the third sub-committee we 
seem to breathe a different air. Our attention is no longer con- 
centrated on securing a perennial supply of third-rate curates ; 
the committee come to their work having before them as their 
object ‘to furnish academical status and instruction to poor men 
seeking to be ordained as clergymen, to become practitioners in 
law or medicine, or to enter into business.’ Their plan is a very 
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simple one, z.¢., to relax the Laudian statute which requires 
residence to be within the college gates, and to allow students 
to live in lodgings either with or without connexion with col- 
leges. This scheme has many advantages. There can, as we 
have already shown, be no doubt of its cheapness. The com- 
mittee calculate that in lodgings ‘a student may live at little 
more than one-half of what are now his expenses in college,’ 
and this, though they put lodgings, including firing, at 15s. a 
week, which is quite unnecessarily high. Further, it is the only 
one of all the schemes which is adequate to the want. If this 
liberty be conceded, a man will have his expenses in his own 
hands, and may live for what he likes. Even taking the 
figures of the first sub-committee, why should a man be forced to 
spend £51 in twenty-six weeks? He certainly can live for less ; 
and why should he not do so if he chooses to exercise the requisite 
self-denial? The value of economy thus practised is, that it is 
voluntary, that men are not driven into it, and coaxed to keep 
it up. And hence it is that this system has the merit of securing 
to the University men who have the great gift of strength of 
character. 

Now what are the objections to this scheme? Only two will 
bear stating: one, the loss of social advantages ; the other, the 
impairing of discipline. As to the former of these, it is quite 
sufficient to say that avery poor man, whether in college 
or out of it, cannot mix much in society ; and secondly, that 
the mere fact of being out of college will in no way exclude 
men from college society. No stigma will attach to out- 
residents, just because they will not form a caste ; and those of 
them who may gain scholarships will be able to introduce their 
friends to such society as they may desire. Certainly they will 
have access to a much more varied society than will ever be 
commanded by the members of a poor-hall. In fact, this objec- 
tion is hardly urged seriously; the opponents of this scheme 
rest their case on the danger to what they call ‘the moral and 
religious discipline of Oxford.’ 

Now, in the first place, the safeguards in the way of disci- 
pline afforded by in-college life are much more apparent than 
real. Professor Wall, in his evidence before the Commissioners, 
of 1852, scouts the whole thing as ‘a romance;’ doubting 
whether the discipline of Oxford could be much worse than it 
now is. ‘As to the personal superintendence of college tutors,’ 
he says, ‘if any parent thinks that when he enters his son at a 
college he necessarily puts him where his moral and intellectual 
training will be carefully watched over by a tutor, I can only 
assure him that he is under a pleasing delusion.’ The intellec- 
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tual influence of a tutor is in no way dependent on residence in 
college. On the contrary, under the present system, men, as a 
rule, see most of the tutors when they are in lodgings, just be- 
fore going intothe schools. What of religious discipline is con- 
nected with compulsory attendance at chapel may be imposed 
on men without the college walls as well as within. And as 
for moral discipline, no one who knows Oxford well but will 
assent to the observations of Mr. Wall. Some tutors there are 
who attempt to maintain control over the undergraduates by 
‘ privileged communications, that is, by underhand information 
from informers whose names are kept secret; by espionage 
through the servants; by listening at doors and windows, 
and sudden entries into men’s rooms; but happily men of 
a disposition who can stoop to these things are not very 
numerous, and we leave our readers to guess how efficacious 
their noble endeavours are likely to prove. 

Nor must it be forgotten that the very fact of so many young 
men living in college together leads to much mischief. Cer- 
tainly facilities for gambling, drinking, and above all idling, are 
thus greatly increased. And as for the information of the tutors, 
we have known a college, one of the tutors of which was cele- 
brated for his accomplishments as a spy, in which gambling at 
one time rose to a height that startled the young men them- 
selves, and was by themselves put a stop to, without the autho- 
rities knowing anything about the matter. 

Perhaps the most curious thing connected with this question is, 
that it has been always argued upon two remarkable assump- 
tions,—one, that all students in lodgings are likely to be im- 
moral; the other, that no discipline whatever is proposed to be 
exercised over them. Against the former of these assumptions, 
we can refer to the case of the Scottish Universities, and to the 
yet more apposite case of Cambridge. In Cambridge about 
seven hundred undergraduates, we believe, lodge out ; in Scot- 
land they all lodge out; and we have yet to learn that the 
morality of Oxford men shines ‘like a good deed in a naughty 
world,’ beside the morality of Scotland or of Cambridge. Against 
the latter of these assumptions we would refer to the report of 
this third sub-committee, which sets out very clearly a mode of 
regulating lodging-houses and the conduct of those who lodge 
in them. In fact, if the truth must be told, the system there 
suggested would be a great improvement on the present prac- 
tice. As things are now, senior undergraduates and bachelors 
of arts lodge out in large numbers, while no superintendence, or 
next to none, is exercised over lodging-houses. The result is 
that these men lodge where they like, and do what they like, 
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and that their younger in-college friends find in their rooms 
ample facilities for doing what they like too. It is not plea- 
sant to state this; but i ts true; and the more distinctly it 
is stated the better. When we are dealing with really import- 
ant interests delicacy must not be allowed to obscure a picture 
of things as they really are. 

Finally, along with the report of the third sub-committee 
must be taken that of the fourth, which recommends that stu- 
dents should be allowed to lodge out after eight terms’ residence 
in college. In this recommendation, sensible so far as it goes, 
the whole question of morality is conceded. Two years, about 
the age of twenty, hardly bridge over the gulf between easy 
immorality and ascetic virtue; and surely the discipline which 
will suffice for men in their last year would be found equally 
effectual for men in their first and second. 

The report of the sixth sub-committee is the most novel of 
all, and in some respects the most interesting. Of the whole, 
it is the only one which deals with the difficulty of the length 
of time which, under the present system, is required to be spent 
at the University. The scheme recommended by it is that 
men should be allowed to remain at ‘affiliated’ schools until 
they pass the examination for moderations, and thenceforward 
only, that is, for about one year, be required to reside at the 
University. This scheme in principle assimilates to the third 
and fourth schemes, and we can see no objection to its being 
tried. 

And this leads us to the practical conclusion of the whole 
matter, namely, let all the schemes, so far as may be possible, 
be put to the test of experience. On this point Mr. Pattison, 
now Rector of Lincoln, expressed himself with much force to 
the Commissioners of 1852 :—- 


‘Instead of guessing in the dark at the probable effect of these 
plans, let us make the experiment. . . . What is urged is not the 
creation of any new machinery . . . but that an oppressive restriction 
should be removed, and the field thrown open to private enterprise 
and energy. When free, this will speedily run into the best channels. 
Let us leave Halls and Colleges, old and new, all with unlimited 
liberty of admission to work together, and trust to the power of self- 
adjustment in things, which will bring to the surface the capabilities 
of the several methods. . . . It is incumbent indeed on a University 
to be cautious and deliberate in all its proceedings. But experiments 
are not necessarily rash—there are wise ones—there are even wise 
experiments in legislation which do not answer, and then to desist 
from them involves no disgrace. . . . We in Oxford, are weary of 
scheming, suggesting, and pamphleteering. Give us leave to be 
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doing something. Untie our hands and open our gates, and let us 
at least try if we can attract here, and can usefully deal with that 
larger circle of youth whom we are told we ought to have here. The 
ideal of a national University is that it should be co-extensive with 
the nation—it should be the common source of the whole of the higher 
(or secondary) instruction for the country; but the proposed measure 
would, after all, only go part of the way towards making it co-exten- 
sive with that part of the nation which supports the Established 
Church. If we can only draft in 500, say 300 students (additional), 
from a class whose education has hitherto terminated with the national 
school or the commercial academy, the good that would be effected by 
acting even on this moderate scale cannot be represented by figures. 
It would be the beginning of a system by which the University would 
strike its roots freely into the subsoil of society, and draw from it new 
elements of life, and sustenance of mental and moral power.’ 


Truer words than these were never written. Only by expe- 
rience can the safest path of duty be discovered. If some 
rest with confidence in the prospect of a poor-hall, and can 
raise the requisite funds, by all means let that be tried. If 
others believe in poor exhibitioners, let that be tried also. 
The old injunction continues true: ‘Try all things; hold fast 
that which is good.’ Easiest of all is to try the plan of the 


third sub-committee. There is no doubt that experience 
can be most easily gained by adopting, as an experiment, the 
plan of allowing students to lodge out, or some modification of 
it. Therefore we should expect that any proposal involving 
such an experiment would have been gratefully welcomed by 
the governing body in Oxford. How stands the fact ? 

Balliol College, always first in any forward movement, as far 
back as last November proposed to the Hebdomadal Council to 
educate a certain number of students absolutely free, if the Coun- 
cil would bring forward a Statute enabling them to lodge out. 
These students were to be members of the college, and subject 
to all its rules as to chapel and lectures. Their attendance at 
lecture would not entail on the tutors any great amount of addi- 
tional labour; and it was believed that such men, there from the 
love of learning and a desire of advancement, would be diligent 
and orderly, and not require the individual attention which the 
ordinary undergraduates are supposed to require, and by which 
they are presumed to benefit so much. No experiment could 
be simpler or cheaper, none less calculated to disturb the 
present academical system. 

The Council has treated this scheme most unworthily. They 
first appointed a committee to examine it, which, with some 
insignificant restrictions, reported in its favour. When the adop- 
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tion of this report was moved, Dr. Pusey, we believe, moved, as 
an amendment, that another committee should be appointed to 
consider all the reports on which we have been commenting. 
How entirely this was a mere measure of obstruction, was shown 
by Dr. Pusey declining to nominate his committee, after the 
amendment had been carried. Eventually, we believe, a 
committee was nominated by some one else ; but the practical 
result of these manceuvres has been to shelve the Balliol scheme, 
and throw back the whole movement for extension. 

From this reception of so moderate a proposal, we may infer 
that the Council will do little in the way of real reform; and, 
even if they were inclined to more, the well-disciplined country 
clergy who rule in Convocation would certainly restrain them. 
This determination not to stir, except in paths pleasant to the 
passions and prejudices of a narrow and intolerant party, must, 
sooner or later, and the sooner the better, bring upon the Uni- 
versity a second exercise of the power of the Legislature; and 
if Parliament does interfere, it will not limit its interference to 
sanctioning certain schemes of University extension. Much 
that was left undone in 1854 will be effectually done now. 
Especially, the constitution of the University must be reformed. 
The government of the University must no longer be given over 
to non-academicians. At this present time, when the power of 
Oxford to influence the education of the whole country, or its 
inability to do more than furnish inferior curates to the Church, 
is the question at issue, what is the spectacle which she pre- 
sents? It is the spectacle of ‘a great political and theological 
party, acting for non-academical objects, recruited to a great 
extent from non-academical sources, and labouring, under per- 
fect discipline, and with fell unity of purpose, to hold the 
University in subjection, and fill her government with its 
nominees. It is as exterminating as Islam. No academical 
merit, no learning, no capacity, no experience in academical 
affairs, no devotion to the service of the University, can escape 
proscription at its hands.’ The most important step towards 
ending this sorry sight would be to change the character of 
Congregation. That body was unquestionably intended to be a 
strictly academical assembly. By the admission of ‘ residents’ 
(which was intended to include private tutors), chaplains, and 
the parish clergy, men who have nothing to do with educa- 
tion have been intrusted with power. They discharge this 
trust by seldom appearing at any discussion, by assiduously 
attending every vote, and by steadily voting as the theological 
party to which they belong ordains. All this must end. Only 
men really engaged in the work of the place have any claim to 
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share in its government ; and if, at the same time, Convocation 
were abolished altogether, no true friend of the University 
would feel a moment’s regret. Other constitutional changes 
might also be made, but the above is incomparably the most 
important. 

In the second place, Parliament should be asked to repeal 
the Statutes which prevent the colleges from allowing under- 
graduates to live in lodgings. 

And in the third place, the colleges should be freed from the 
control of the Visitors—always despotic, often capricious and 
obstructive ; and should be empowered to alter their Statutes, 
as occasion may require, with the consent of the Privy Council. 
This is the position in which our Scotch Universities are now 
placed, and that with the general approval of the community. 
There are, of course, other matters well deserving Parliamentary 
attention ; but if these were satisfactorily disposed of, a great 
good would have been accomplished. 

Of course, if the aid of Parliament is invoked, the cry of Uni- 
versity independence will be raised with all the old vehemence. 
But it will be raised in vain. Parliament having interfered 
once, will not be debarred by mere outcry from interfering 
again, and in the present position of parties, any measure of 
University reform is sure of a favourable reception. 


‘If you apply now to Parliament for this or any other University 
Reform, you will find the House of Commons in a propitious mood. 
There is a majority of at least sixty on the side of University Reform. 
Some Conservatives are University Reformers. The Liberals who 
hang back on the question of the Suffrage are anxious to testify their 
fidelity to an enlightened policy on all other questions; and even the 
Conservative Government, as it looks for the support of moderate 
Liberals on the one great subject, is very unwilling to present itself 
in such an aspect that these men may not be able decently to give it 
their support. Moreover the constituencies are really interested in 
the question of University extension, and they may easily be made to 
see that the progress of that movement depends on the character of 
the government which may be installed here.’ ? 


Moreover, when an appeal is made to facts, Oxford has no 
ground to stand on. It ill becomes her to vaunt her indepen- 
dence. Prior to 1852, Oxford had been less subject to control 
than any University in Europe; and we all remember what 
evils were then revealed by inquiry, and what reforms were 
forced on. Since that day the ruling party has devoted itself, 
with strange persistency and with a great measure of success, 


1 Mr. Goldwin Smith’s Letter to the Rev. C. W. Sandford, p. 15. 
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to prevent those reforms from having their natural effect; to 
maintain in their own hands the government of the University ; 
in short, to restore the old time so far as may be. The case, if 
fairly stated, would, we fear, stand thus: Oxford wishes to be 
independent, in order that she may continue to be corrupt. 

For ourselves, we heartily hope that the Council will persevere 
in its obstructiveness, so that the necessity for the interference 
of Parliament may be made clear. Short of this, we cannot 
anticipate any real good. For with the utmost exercise of all our 
charity, we confess we cannot recognise any other than unworthy 
motives as dictating this bitter opposition to restoring to the 
University the class of students of which she could boast in her 
earlier and her greatest days. 

After the Report of 1852, it is really idle to say that the 
Statute requiring residence within college is maintained in the 
interest of discipline. It is maintained partly in the interest of 
bad colleges, in order to keep them full. But it is maintained 
still more in the interest of those relations between Oxford and 
the Church, which so large, and in the University so powerful, 
a party is bent on preserving at all hazards. That party never 
has been able to grasp the conception that the University owes 
a duty to the nation more imperative than its duty to the 
Church. On the contrary, it regards the Church as the final 
cause of the University. And, thus thinking, it fears lest the 
University, gathering strength from all classes of the community, 
may break the withes of ecclesiasticism by which it is now 
bound ; lest, in a word, in becoming equal to the nation, she 
may become more comprehensive than the Church. This is the 
real secret of the opposition; and it is because of the vast 
importance of the principle involved that we look forward with 
so much interest to the issue of the contest. 

And because, too, of the practical results of the contest. How 
great these results might prove to be it is hard to say without 
using language which may be thought exaggerated. People are 
prone to lament, somewhat idly, the commercial spirit of the age. 
Yet there is truth in the reproach; there is among us an in- 
ordinate love of money-getting. Nothing can be more silly than 
to depreciate the value and the dignity of money; but perhaps 
it is possible to over-estimate it. We pursue wealth with a 
fevered anxiety; we form our estimates by a rude and some- 
what vulgar money-standard. If this evil does exist, it can be 
best counteracted by the opportunity of a thorough education 
being afforded to all professions—giving them higher tastes, 
purer pleasures, and greater independence of mind. 

We are far, too, from regarding lightly the wants of the 
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Church. We think, however, that those will be best supplied if 
they are not exclusively considered. Nothing would lead more 
surely to feebleness and inefficiency, nothing would more cer- 
tainly loosen the already relaxing hold which the Church has 
upon the educated laity, than that young men intending to 
take orders should be set apart by themselves to be nurtured 
in a cloistered virtue. On the other hand, nothing would more 
strengthen the Church than the power of recruiting her numbers 
from all ranks of society ; nothing would give the clergy greater 
influence than the experience of having known varieties of men 
in the early days of life. 

The University should be the place where men of every 
shade of opinion, and of all grades in the social scale, meet 
on the common ground of education. It should be in reality, 
what it is often loosely said to be, an avenue into life—a 
path whereby talent may get forward in the world to do it 
service. At present there is no way upwards save by money- 
getting. In these respects the University might be to the 
nineteenth century what the Priesthood was to the middle ages. 

To strengthen the capacities of the Church for good, to raise 
the tone of other professions, and thus to leaven the whole of 
society, these are no ignoble aims for even Oxford to set before 
herself. And this is not all. The University might render a 
vast political service by bringing out the talent of the nation 
more than is now possible. In no country, perhaps, is the area 
from which men rise into public life so small as in our own. 
Compare France, for example, with England in this particular. 
Among us, without wealth, no man has any hope of public life. 
The dislike of ‘adventurers,’ as they are called, so general in 
Parliament, if probed to its real foundation, will be found to rest 
on a mere vulgar admiration of money, with perhaps a prejudice 
against Irishmen superadded. In no other country does such 
a dislike prevail; and the consequence is, that in no country 
are politics so seldom studied as a profession as in ours. We 
are apt to think this an advantage; it is on the contrary a great 
evil. It simply restricts the supply. Out of a hundred men of 
the upper classes you will certainly have a larger percentage of 
competent statesmen than out of a hundred of any other class, 
just as you will have a larger percentage of competent lawyers 
or competent doctors—in short, of able men. But if we could 
extend the field of our choice over 100,000 of the middle and 
lower classes, should we find no available ability there wasted ? 
And from the fact that we cannot so extend our choice, is 
nothing lost to the country? Worst of all is, that the area is 
narrowing every day. The times of patronage and small 
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boroughs have passed away, and with them has gone many a 
chance to poor ability of an entrance into public life. Politics 
are now as literature was in the days of Dr. Johnson,—patrons 
are gone by, and publishers are not yet. The Universities might 
be the publishers of political life. 

These may seem fond fancies. And yet it is hard that we 
should be denied what chance there may be of realizing them. 
That chance, we feel assured, will only be given us by Parlia- 
ment. That Parliament will give it we fully believe ; for on aca- 
demical reform the House of Commons is prepared to act with 
liberality and vigour. The one decided Liberal victory of last 
session was won on this field. And we cannot but think with 
pleasure that in such a contest there will be no disunion among 
ourselves —-that the single light of the Cave will forsake its dark- 
ness, and resume his fitting place among the foremost friends 
of liberty and progress. On academical questions at least, Mr. 
Lowe has never shown any signs of wavering. Two things, at 
all events, seem clear: one, that Parliament should be applied to ; 
the other, that the application. by whomsoever urged, is almost 
certain to be successful. 
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Art. VIII—1. Three Unpublished Tours through the Famine- 
Stricken Districts in 1866. 
. An Epitome of the Famine in Cuttack. By GopaL CHUNDER 
HALpAR. 8vo. Cuttack, 1866. 
3. Market Rates and Official Papers published by the Board of 
Revenue, Lower Provinces. 1865, 1866. 
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. The Friend of India. A Weekly Paper. 1865, 1866. 
}. The Som-Prakash. A Bengali Paper. 1865, 1866. 
. Selection of Papers from the Records in the East India House. 
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Lower BENGAL has three harvests—a rice crop which is cut 
in September, another rice crop which ripens in December, and 
a pulse crop which is ready in spring. ‘The first of these grows 
only in damp localities ; the third is a mere by-product of the 
year, yielding small returns; on the second the population 
chiefly depends for food. The rains of 1865, instead of con- 
tinuing till October, ceased abruptly in August; and three- 
fourths of the December harvest withered in the blade. Small 
farmers sent out their cattle to graze down, in a morning, the 
crops which were to have maintained their families during the 
ensuing twelve months; the village money-lenders put in 
motion the machinery of the law in fruitless efforts to recover 
their advances; landowners found it necessary to remit half 
their rents, and all felt that 1866 would be an anxious year for 
Lower Bengal. But while every one foresaw high prices, none 
anticipated general starvation; and the press hoped that, by 
timely measures, the evil might be kept below the point at 
which scarcity passes into famine. The swampy river-districts 
had reaped a plentiful crop in September, and the improved 
means of communication with which British rule has intersected 
Bengal, promised to relieve the necessities of the west by the 
superfluities of the east. There was food enough in the country, 
many thought, if it could only be fairly distributed. The laws 
of supply and demand would hold true in India, as in England. 
Grain would find its way from places where it was plentiful 
and cheap to places where it was scarce and dear, and the 
action of Government, so urged the public organs, ought to be 
confined to publishing weekly returns of the market rates in 
the various districts. Government accepted this advice. Every 
grain-merchant, by running his eye down the price-lists, learned 
where to buy rice at a low rate, and where to sell it at a high 
one. Instead of the corn-dealers taking fright and shutting up 
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their shops, as at the commencement of previous famines, they 
carried on their operations more briskly than usual. The 
speculation proved a safe one. The returns were rapid. Capi- 
talists of all degrees—land-holders, money-lenders, produce- 
merchants, and village traders—embarked in the traffic, and a 
tide of importation set in from the east to the west, such as had 
never before been known in Bengal. 

The chief seat of the trade was at Kooshtea, the terminus of 
the Eastern Bengal Railway, and the spot where it taps the net- 
work of rivers formed by the mouths of the Ganges and 
Brahmaputra. Four or five large steamers laden with grain 
came in every week. Each morning a fleet of rice-ships hove 
round the point, cumbrous high-sterned galleys lined the river 
bank five deep, till at length the railway company had to have 
recourse to the Courts to stop native craft discharging on its 
lines and sidings. 

While food thus poured in from the east, a counter current of 
population had steadily set from the opposite direction. No 
sooner did a steamer deposit its rice-bags on the wharf than it 
took on board a cargo of labourers who had come from the 
parched and overcrowded west to seek their fortunes in the 
sparsely peopled tea-districts on the north-eastern frontier. 
During the summer months these migrations had gone on 
at an unprecedented rate. Tea-planters offered high wages 
to all comers, and 3820 adults had passed through Kooshtea 
eastwards in a single month. At the same time, emigration 
to the Mauritius and the West Indian Islands proceeded 
briskly from Calcutta, and there seemed good reason to hope 
that, what with food coming into, and people going away 
from, the districts which had suffered most, the new 
year would be one of local scarcities rather than of famine. 
Measures, complete and effectual beyond precedent, had been 
adopted to meet the coming trial. Public notice of it had been 
given; Government had stimulated without interfering with 
the laws of supply and demand; rivers, roads and canals, not 
one of which had been projected in previous seasons of distress, 
were now at work day and night distributing the national stock 
of food, and nothing remained but to wait, with mingled hopes 
and misgivings, till the slow months should show whether the 
September harvest of the eastern districts would suffice for the 
whole of Lower Bengal. 

The solution which this problem has received is such as no 
one who witnessed it can ever forget. Humane men will shrink 
from remembering the scenes of 1866, as they would from 
dwelling upon the opening pages of Boccaccio. It is right, 
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however, that the measures by means of which the famine has 
been dealt with should be recorded, not only as precedents in 
case of a similar calamity, but also as a part of that solemn 
account which England has to render of her stewardship in 
India to the civilized world. 

The retail price of rice in Lower Bengal seldom exceeds, in 
ordinary years, a halfpenny a pound. In a few thickly- 
peopled localities it is sometimes higher, but in secluded agri- 
cultural districts it is generally lower, and this sum may be 
fixed upon as a fair average for the whole. An unskilled 
adult labourer earns threepence a day if he finds work on the 
railways or under an English employer, and about twopence- 
halfpenny if under a native master. Hired labourers, however, 
form only a small proportion of the population. The classes 
who in this country would work for daily wages are in Bengal 
cottier farmers, holding from three to five acres, and enjoying 
an income very little better, but still a little better, than the 
hired labourers. Those who have minutely studied the rural 
economy of India, estimate their crops as equivalent to a sum 
of ten shillings a month, or fourpence a day. Taking the 
hired workman and the cottier farmers together, the average 
wage of the labouring population of Bengal amounts to about 
threepence-farthing a day. This sum, although contemptible 
in the eyes of a Northumberland or even of a Wiltshire 
peasant, represents in ordinary times a fair amount of animal 
comfort in Lower Bengal. Twopence-halfpenny procures five 
pounds of solid rice, a quantity which amply suffices for the 
wants of the temperate Bengali and his family. Besides rice, 
hardly anything requires to be bought. Beef he never touches, 
and mutton or kid only once or twice a year, at family sacri- 
fices. As a member of a village, he has generally some ancient, 
although disputed, right of fishing in the communal pond from 
which he irrigates his fields. His children pick the vegetables 
of common use in every damp hollow. His thatched roof 
furnishes an unfailing supply of pumpkins, and beyond these 
what does he want? A little oil to polish his skin, a little salt 
and pepper to season his rice, and a single coarse cotton cloth 
to wrap round his waist. His dwelling, if he be a cottier 
farmer, goes along with his land; if he be a hired labourer the 
rent seldom exceeds a shilling a year, and that sum he is sel- 
dom able to pay. Household furniture costs him nothing. As 
the national mode of sitting is to squat on the heels, he is 
ignorant of the use of a chair, and to many wealthy and well- 
born Bengalis, a table is still a dangerous innovation, which 
means more than appears on the surface. He sleeps on the 
ground, or on a reed mat. The cloth that serves him by day 
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serves him also by night, the only change being that it is 
unrolled from the waist and spread out so as to cover the whole 
body. A single vase and platter, made of a cheap alloy, with 
a few unglazed earthen cooking-pots, two of which go to a 
farthing, are sufficient furnishings for a numerous household. 
A large-leafed tree supplies him with plates. If his wife keeps 
a cow, which pastures free with the village herd in the jungle, 
he is a well-to-do man; but such luxuries are for the few. At 
hamlet festivals, the only form of religion he is acquainted 
with, his richer neighbours expect nothing from him but his 
bodily strength, and this he gives with pleasure. He may be 
seen helping to put up the swinging-pole, and violently depre- 
cating the recent enactment which forbids the hook to be 
thrust into the flesh of the devotee, or tugging at the ropes of 
the sacred car, shouting with the loudest, and enjoying the pro- 
cession as much as the corn-dealer who has supplied the new 
paint, the tinsel, and the drums. 

Such is the poor Bengali in seasons of plenty ;—ever at home 
with nature, able to rear children on wages upon which the 
inhabitants of a less generous climate would starve, ignorant, 
contented, indifferent to the future, and with a keen relish for 
the little festivities which the year brings round. Seldom 
comparing himself with his betters, he seldom envies them. 
To be a craftsman, or to train his son to a craft, does not enter 
his mind, for his sole ambition is to live; and both he and his 
children will be beyond reach of starvation by the unskilled 
work of their hands so long as rice does not much exceed a 
halfpenny a pound. 

But before the first four months of 1866 had passed, rice had 
risen much higher than a halfpenny a pound. In some dis- 
tricts it was threepence, in many twopence, and throughout 
the famine it stood at more rather than less than three-half- 
pence. A penny-three-farthings a pound, or seven pounds for 
a shilling, represents, as nearly as the English denominations 
of money permit, the average price. A family of five persons 
can live, and the parents have strength to work, on four 
pounds of rice a day. On three pounds the family survives, 
but the parents soon become weak, and unable for manual 
labour. With less than three pounds among them, one or 
other of the members must die. Before the end of April three- 
pence-farthing could barely procure two pounds. The average 
earnings of the unskilled labourers and the cottier farmers, 
therefore, had become unable to keep an ordinary family of five 
persons alive. 

The cottier found himself worse off in one respect than the 
day-labourer. He depended on his crops to repay the seed 
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advanced by the money-lender, and to support himself and his 
family during the coming year. His harvest had been in great 
part or altogether lost. Even if a fourth part had escaped, he 
did not receive four times the ordinary price for the remnant, 
importation from the east having lowered the local rates. The 
hired labourer could not make the day’s wages provide a day’s 
food ; but the cottier, in addition to the present difficulty, was 
weighed down by previous debts. No one understands better 
than the modern Bengali landlord the evils of an excessive 
subdivision of his land. The arrears of rent in the spring of 
1866 furnished him with a good pretext for doing what he had 
long been wishing to accomplish, and the first conspicuous 
effect of the famine was the ejection of a multitude of cottiers, 
who wandered hither and thither in search of work, and finally 
became fixtures in the relief depots. 

The classes of which we have been speaking correspond to 
the unskilled day-labourers in England. The next rank above 
them consists of artisans, small shopkeepers and substantial 
peasants holding six acres or upwards. The inferior craftsman 
in Bengal seldom earns less than sixpence, and an artisan of the 
better class never more than a shilling a day. The incomes of 
small shopkeepers and of the substantial peasants fluctuate be- 
tween these sums, and the daily average earnings of the class, 
collectively, may be estimated at eightpence or ninepence. 
During the famine the price of rice stood pretty steadily at a 
penny-three-farthings a pound, and four pounds maintain an 
average family in good health. Even the lower order of artisans, 
therefore, were able, by working a little harder than usual, to 
procure at least their daily necessaries, and the class, as a whole, 
was able to do something more. 

These calculations have been made with a view to ascertain- 
ing the number of persons whose earnings were insufficient to 
keep them alive during the famine. To such estimates serious 
objections may be taken. It may be urged that it is useless to 
speak of the ordinary income of the substantial peasants, for 
that income depends on their crops, and this year their crops 
had been destroyed. Many will remember that the class which 
practically suffered most, and which elicited the deepest sym- 
pathy, were not the hired labourers, but a very respectable 
order of artisans, the silk-weavers. It is clear, too, that the 
profits of small shopkeepers must have been seriously affected 
by the circumstance that a large portion of their customers 
had ceased to be able to buy their daily food. Districts may 
be cited, and conspicuously the province of Orissa, where 
rice remained during several months at threepence a pound. 
To the generality of such objections, the only answer is that a 
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calculation of this nature refers not to individuals, but to classes, 
not to exceptional localities, but to the whole of the famine- 
stricken districts,and that our averages have been carefully struck 
from returns drawn up during the progress of the famine. One 
objection, indeed, deserves especial notice. The ordinary sub- 
sistence of the substantial peasants had wholly or in great part 
disappeared, but a source of income speedily developed, which 
enabled them to live through the scarcity,—a source of income 
unknown in previous famines, and one which will form a sub- 
ject of examination in the following pages. 

Our averages apply to about three-quarters of Lower Bengal, 
and throughout that vast tract the whole of the unskilled 
labourers were unable to live by their earnings. The population 
of the famine-stricken districts has been variously stated ; but 
the estimate which probably approximates most closely to the 
truth gives a total of twenty-seven millions. Of these the hired 
labourers and cottiers form not less than a third. At the end 
of April, therefore, there were nine million human beings, who, 
if things took their ordinary course, were liable to die off before 
the September harvest. During the famine of 1769-1770, the 
only calamity in Lower Bengal which bears comparison with 
the scarcity of 1866, six millions actually perished. 

Fortunately, however, things were not allowed to take their 
ordinary course. At a very early period it was perceived that 
the intensity of the famine would depend not solely upon the 
price of grain, but also on the demand for labour. The first 
circumstance lay beyond man’s control ; and when the national 
stock of food had been fairly distributed, and prices equalized, 
all had been done that could be done. But the second circum- 
stance was more plastic. If employment could only be found 
for the people, it might be hoped that, by working harder, they 
would increase their earnings so as to mitigate the effect of, if 
not altogether to meet, the enhanced prices. The husband had 
supported his household during seasons of plenty; if the wife now 
added her labour, the family might hold together till the Septem- 
ber harvest. This project, although sound enough in theory, was 
beset with serious difficulties in the execution. For, in the first 
place, a national wage-fund just suffices to perform its natural 
office, that is, to employ the ordinary number of labourers in the 
country. Nor is the demand for labour in general susceptible 
of any sudden increase. In 1866, in order that the day-labourers 
and the cottier class, which had now sunk into day-labourers, 
should be enabled to procure their ordinary food, the national 
wage-fund would require to be multiplied three-fold, for food 
had risen to three times its ordinary price; in order that the 
labouring population should survive at all, the effective demand 
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for labour would require to be doubled. Even if capital could 
be diverted so suddenly, and to such an enormous extent, from 
its natural channels into a wage-fund, the question remained 
how to find reproductive employment for the multitude of new 
labourers. Besides, the same causes which had produced the 
famine had also destroyed a large portion of the national capital, 
and rendered moneyed men of all classes less able to employ 
labour. In previous scarcities, it had been found, as a matter 
of fact, that the demand for labour received a sudden check in- 
stead of a sudden increase ; indeed, during the great famine of 
the last century, all who had money, hoarded it, and industry 
of every kind ceased. 

The years between that time and this, however, have brought 
great changes. Three different classes of capitalists, who had 
no existence in 1769, came forward in unexpected force to 
mitigate the famine of 1866. First among them were the 
landed proprietors. In 1769 an opulent gentry could nowhere 
be discovered in Lower Bengal. The English found two dis- 
tinct sets of men in possession of the soil,—needy courtiers, who 
having started as tax-collectors of the land revenue, had acquired 
loosely defined proprietary rights; and the ancient, but im- 
poverished lords of the soil. In the eye of the law the first 
class continued to be only tax-gatherers. Any appearance of 
wealth among them gave rise to suspicions that they were 
collecting more than they accounted for, and led to an increased 
demand. One and all of them pleaded poverty ; indeed, a large 
portion of early Indian records consists of complaints that the 
percentage allowed for collection did not yield a living. The 
thrifty few who really saved money secreted it. Many of them 
were supposed to have immense hoards, but capital, in the 
proper sense of the term, none of them had. The state of the 
ancient princes of the country was much worse. Native his- 
torians relate how, a few centuries earlier, gold and silver utensils 
glittered at every great man’s feast ; but long before the British 
conquest this barbaric wealth had disappeared. During the 
troubled fifty years preceding the battle of Plassy, while the 
central power was slowly breaking up, many of the old families 
in Lower Bengal had fortified their mansions, levied black-mail 
on the surrounding towns, and even attacked the Royal revenue 
on its way to Moorshedabad. One of the most serious difficul- 
_ ties bequeathed to us by Mussulman misrule was a marauding 
gentry, and as late as 1800, an experienced judge recorded that 
the landowners were at the bottom of half the gang-robberies 
in the province. A few of the noble houses, however, retained 
the shadow of their ancient state. Of these, the three most 
illustrious in the western districts, were the princes of Burdwan, 
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of Bishenpore, and of Beerbhoom. The present Maharajah of. 
Burdwan enjoys an income reputed to exceed the private 
revenues of the Queen of England, and administers his estates 
by means of a council that closely mimics the imperial assem- 
blage which sits in the capital, with the Viceroy at its head. 
The earliest records in the Burdwan treasury date not many 
years after the famine of 1769-70. They disclose the Maharajah 
of that period in pecuniary difficulties, unable to pay his taxes, 
and about to be made a prisonerin his own palace. The house 
of Bishenpore stood first among the Hindu nobility of Lower 
Bengal. Signs and portents, not less divine than the inter- 
position which saved the infant Romulus, protected the boyhood 
of its founder. Its family-book narrates the adventures of fifty- 
seven lineal princes; the popular era of a large part of the 
country dates from its rise ; and during eleven hundred years it 
had formed an impenetrable barrier between the hill-savages of 
the west and the rich valley of the Ganges. Even the Mus- 
sulman conquerors stood in awe of the great border house and 
contented themselves with a nominal tribute. The local official 
records open with the year 1788. They display the ancient 
palace in ruins, the furniture put up at public auction, and the 
prince, a venerable white-haired man, in the debtors’ prison. 

In 1600, two Afghan brothers seized on the Hindu princi- 
pality of Beerbhoom ; before the end of the century they had 
become, partly by force, partly by fraud, the most formidable Mus- 
sulman house between the newly proposed metropolis at Moor- 
shedabad and the western highlands. Sometimes their troops 
swelled the army of the Viceroy, sometimes they declared them- 
selves independent of him. The most vigorous prince who ever 
sat on the State-cushion of Lower Bengal, when ordaining that all 
the feudatories should present themselves in person once a year 
at his court, found it expedient to make two exceptions. Of 
these the one was the Hindu house of Bishenpore, the other the 
Mussulman house of Beerbhoom. In later times, the Beerbhoom 
Rajah furnished a contingent to the prince who shut up Hol- 
well and his companions in the Black Hole; and the most 
luxurious suburb of Calcutta, amid which the palace of the 
Lieutenant-Governor now stands, took its name from a cadet of 
the house. But during the thirty years preceding the famine of 
1769, the fortunes of the Beerbhoom family had waned. An un- 
successful rebellion grievously increased their tribute ; an here- 
ditary disease unfitted two successive princes for war; the 
highlanders overran their territory, and the earliest English 
records detail how the late prince had been let out of the 
debtors’ prison only to die, and how his successor became a 
prisoner within a few months of his coming of age. 
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Of these three houses the first has revived, and now enjoys a 
magnificence which it never obtained under native rule; the 
other two have perished, but on their ruins a new and better 
growth has sprung up. The modern gentry consist, to a large 
extent, of men who owe their fortunes to trade or banking, 
The thrifty habits which enabled them to accumulate wealth 
incline them to a temperate use of it; many of them have 
large savings invested in the public funds, and most of them 
are known as improving landlords. In former times, when the 
land-tax fluctuated from year to year, agricultural improve- 
ments were out of the question. The State claimed any increase 
in productiveness, without inquiring whether the increase had 
or had not resulted from the outlay of the proprietor’s capital. 
Government, by solemnly binding itself never to enhance the 
land-revenue, made agricultural improvements possible, and 
they now form a favourite method of investing money. At the 
commencement of the famine, the Press called upon rural 
capitalists, particularly landholders, to find as much employ- 
ment as possible for the labouring poor. Government, as a 
leading proprietor, and as the guardian of all wealthy minors 
whose estate consists of land, set the example, an example 
which each landholder, when he came to pay his respects to 
the English head of the district, was counselled to follow. 
Many a work that had been long talked of, but which would 
never have been undertaken, was begun, and a still greater 
number of works which had been languidly progressing, or 
altogether left off, were vigorously taken up again and finished. 
Marshes were drained, reservoirs and artificial lakes for irriga- 
tion were dug, watercourses were deepened or cleaned out, 
jungle was cut down, embankments were thrown up, thousands 
of acres were reclaimed, and during the spring months the 
words contractor and estimate, pronounced contrakddr and 
ishtimét, were never out of the villagers’ mouths. 

Another class of capitalists, whose existence would not have 
entered into the calculations of the most sanguine statesman of 
1769, played a conspicuous part in the famine of 1866. During 
the first forty-eight years of British rule, Englishmen and _ pri- 
vate English capital were rigorously debarred an entrance into 
Bengal. During the twelve years preceding 1866, private 
Englishmen contributed, it is stated, sixty millions sterling 
towards a single Indian enterprise ; and if to the cost of con- 
structing the railways, the current expense of working and 
repairing them, be added, the total outlay cannot have been less 
than seven millions per annum. To the European world the 
Indian railways stand as a monument of successful British en- 
terprise, under untried and unparalleled difficulties; but to 
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many who have had a nearer view of the matter, the mission 
of the Indian railway seems not to be the aggrandizement of the 
imperial race that planned them, but the amelioration of the 
humble millions who found employment in their construction. 
Wherever the iron road goes, wages permanently rise, and it 
is no exaggeration to say that the railway, by readjusting the 
balance between unskilled labour and capital, has done as much 
for the hewers of wood and drawers of water in Bengal as the 
Cornwallis Code of 1793 did for the agriculturists. 

sut the railways are not the only great enterprise in Bengal 
conducted with English capital. A century ago the Hooghly 
flowed through jungle so pestilent that at night the traveller 
moored his boat as far as possible from the bank to avoid fever. 
The founder of Calcutta was compelled by malaria to abandon 
amore commodious site which he had originally intended to 
be the chief seat of British enterprise in Lower Bengal. The 
stranger who now sails up the Hooghly views with surprise, 
at intervals on either bank, specimens of almost every sort of 
manufacturing industry : cotton-mills, sugar-mills, paper-works, 
dock-yards, foundries, and workshops of various kinds. The 
inhabitants of a single modern street in Calcutta represent a 
larger amount of imported capital than could be found in the 
whole city in 1769. In the business part of the town the eye 
everywhere lights upon signboards indicating the agencies 
of coal-companies, tea-companies, lime-companies, companies 
whose object is to collect vast armies of labourers in districts 
where population is redundant and to carry them to districts 
where population is sparse, steam-navigation companies, inland 
transit companies of sorts, and miscellaneous associations with- 
out number. The other great cities reproduce the same spec- 
tacle on a somewhat smaller scale. In spite of a succession of 
disastrous years, indigo-factories, worked with English capital, 
stud every district in Lower Bengal; silk-factories, similarly 
worked, and a single one of which gives employment to eight 
thousand people-—send forth their incessant hum ; tea-cultivation 
has, within fifteen years, turned a province of jungle into a pro- 
vince of gardens; in the swampy districts reclamation-com- 
panies wall out the sea; in the arid districts irrigation-companies, 
with an aggregate capital of several millions sterling, bring water 
from a hundred miles off to every peasant’s field, 

Another great capitalist that had no existence in 1769 re- 
mains to be mentioned. During the Mussulman period the 
Government was the only employer of labour on a large scale ; 
it now forms the chief of many. The famine of 1769 happened 
at a most unfortunate time. Four years previously the old 
dynasty had been stripped of its civil administration, and its 
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public works suspended, nor had any successor as yet stepped 
into its place. At first, indeed, the conquerors ruled as if the 
government of a great province were a mercantile speculation, 
from which as much as possible was to be got, and on which as 
little as possible was to be spent. By slow and unwilling steps 
the Company rose to its responsibilities. It found that one of 
the chief duties of an Oriental Government was to conduct in- 
dustrial enterprises, which its subjects were too poor and too 
devoid of the spirit of association to undertake ; and by degrees 
a system of public works developed, which forms the most con- 
spicuous feature of the Indian budget. One way or another, 
from imperial and from local resources, the Indian Government 
distributes six millions sterling a year among the working 
classes ; and during the earlier months of the recent famine it 
so stimulated its operations as to offer wages to all who were 
willing to labour. Districts that had escaped the calamity re- 
ceived a more sparing allowance than usual for public works, 
and the saving thus effected was poured into the suffering local- 
ities. Old roads were repaired, new roads were constructed, 
rivers were embanked, and extensive Government buildings 
begun ; in short, reproductive labour was found for a starving 
population. 

Until the beginning of May the scheme for increasing the 
wage-fund worked well. The demand for labour continued to 
rise so as to meet the increased demand for work. Wages con- 
sequently remained firm at the old rates. But towards the end 
of April it became apparent that something had gone wrong. 
There was no lack of employment; the price of grain had not 
risen, or risen only in a trifling degree, above the previous rates; 
yet the people grew daily less able to buy food. Famishing 
crowds began to stream into the great towns, women dropped 
from exhaustion on the roads, and the English community heard 
with horror of a village, in the sea-board of Orissa, where the 
inhabitants had patiently starved to death and uttered no com- 
plaint. One traveller afterwards related that in some of the 
secluded hamlets each house contained a dead family. The 
truth is, that in the scheme of tiding over the famine by means 
of an increased wage-fund, two important considerations had 
escaped notice. No allowance had been made for the little 
rural communities who, cut off from the towns by rivers, 
swamps, and jungles, live their own isolated lives, and take no 
heed of the outward world. Such hamlets abound in all the 
more backward districts on the west. Not many of them are 
familiar with any system of money-wages ; if a man works for 
his neighbour he receives his pay in kind ; nor did it enter into 
their imagination that in the open country and large towns a 
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system of regular employment existed, by which they could 
have been enabled to live through the famine. They only knew 
that their fields had yielded no food, and the natural corollary 
was that they must die of hunger, as their fathers had died in 
time past. : 

But another and a more serious difficulty remained. It had 
been hoped that the labouring population, by doing nearly double 
its ordinary work, would earn three-quarters of its ordinary food. 
The arithmetic, indeed, was correct enough; and the employers 
had done their share of the transaction. It now became ap- 
parent that the labourers could not permanently perform theirs. 
The quantity of work exacted from the unskilled workman 
varies in different countries, but everywhere the standard 
naturally tends towards the maximum which the climate and 
the bodily strength of the race permit. On the other hand, the 
ordinary food of the unskilled labourer tends towards the mini- 
mum which will support an average family in health. To 
expect, therefore, that a labouring population will do twice its 
usual work, is to look for what can only for a short time, if 
even for a short time, be realized. To expect that, while thus 
doubling their exertions, they will be able to support them- 
selves on three-quarters of their ordinary food, is to expect an 
impossibility. In justice to the poor Bengali, it must be re- 
corded that he struggled hard to perform his part of the plan. 
While he had strength, he manfully put it forth for his chil- 
dren and his hearth, but too much work and too little food soon 
rendered his exertions vain. The women gave way first. In 
Bengal a labourer is paid according to the quantity of work he 
can do. Women generally earn about twopence a day. Before 
the end of May many of their emaciated frames could hardly 
perform the labour necessary to earn a penny. Numbers of 
men could with difficulty do a woman’s ordinary work, and 
were thankful for a woman’s ordinary pay. One extensive 
employer stated that in general his men could earn higher 
wages by piece-work than by the day; but this year they 
begged him to give them wages according to a fixed rate, and 
not by the measurement of the work actually done. 

By the end of the first week in May, the necessity for a sys- 
tem of public charity had become generally recognised. Indeed, 
for several weeks past a party had existed in the capital who 
believed that the time for such operations had already arrived. 
There can now be little doubt that many of their proposals 
were premature, but there can be no doubt whatever that this 
sensitiveness of the English community did good by rendering 
the Government more keenly alive to the coming necessity. 
Both the party and its advocates in the public journals over- 
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looked an important agency which is always at work in Bengal 
for the relief of the poor, and which at that time was being 
strained to the utmost. Poor-laws are unknown in India, but 
there is no country in the world in which the people live so 
much on one another. Their ancient lawgiver ordained, not 
only that brethren should dwell together in unity, but also that 
they should abstain from any division of the inheritance. In 
this respect, the modern Hindus have diverged less widely from 
the precepts of Manu than in most others. The British Legis- 
lature early found it necessary to recognise what is termed the 
Undivided State; and a suit for partition forms one of the 
most complicated processes known to our Courts. Relatives, 
therefore, cling together more firmly than in other countries; 
and for the most distant kinsman to be seen begging, is the 
disgrace which the respectable Hindu most dreads. In every 
population, however, there must be a certain proportion of 
solitary and indigent beings dependent on public charity. For 
such persons the ceremonial code of the Hindus makes ample 
provision. In their religious system almsgiving has all the 
importance of a sacrament. As a man obtains an earthly birth 
from his parents, and a mystical birth by investiture with the 
sacred cord; so by charity he is made meet for that heavenly 
birth and reunion with the divine elements which his body 
obtains on the funeral pyre. Practically, the Hindu attends to 
no portion of his religious duties more than to almsgiving. 
Nor is this altogether unselfish. Public opinion is not strict 
to mark many things which in this country would sink a man 
in infamy. Men who have committed certain kinds of dis- 
honesty, which here would make them outcasts, may still hope 
to enjoy the respect of their neighbours; the usurer may be 
ever so hard without fear of general censure; a native jury can 
seldom be got to return a verdict of guilty in cases of forgery ; 
and acts that would be condemned as the sharpest practice in 
other countries escape notice in Bengal, or are noticed with 
praise. But one offence public opinion never condones. A 
shopkeeper who habitually sends the beggar empty away may 
be strict in all his dealings, but he never prospers. A pro- 
prietor may be a good landlord, but if he shuts his gate against 
the poor he is always an unpopular one. At every family 
ceremony, at a birth, at a marriage, when the child is inducted 
into his father’s caste, when the air is still tainted with the 
smoke from the funeral pile, when the kinsmen gather together 
each year to commemorate their ancestor’s obsequies, a distri- 
bution of food forms part of the solemnity. In general, each 
village looks after its own poor, and almost every landholder 
dispenses daily rations to the necessitous persons on his estate. 
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About sunrise, crowds of diseased objects, lepers and cripples, 
begin to gather in the rich man’s court, and loudly grumble if 
the steward diminishes by a single grain the customary dole. 
The last remnant of greatness to which a fallen family clings is 
this daily practice of almsgiving. Of the ancient magnificence 
of the Beerbhoom Rajahs only two half-starved elephants 
remain; their palaces, mosques, and baths are now unsightly 
heaps of brick; their canals and trim water-courses have filled 
up; the great flower-garden, in which the bones of seven gene- 
rations of princes repose, has relapsed into jungle; but every 
forenoon a train of aged and impotent folk may still be seen 
issuing, each with his little portion of rice, from the ruins. 

During the earlier months of the famine, the ordinary system 
of private charity expanded in proportion as the exigencies of 
the people increased. There was a point however beyond 
which it could not be stretched, but at what precise period this 
point would be reached could not be calculated. The writer 
had an opportunity of making inquiries in seven of the most 
cruelly stricken districts during May and June. Uncertainty 
and contrary opinions prevailed everywhere, but the general 
voice both of officials and landholders was, that up to the end 
of April the existing machinery for relief had proved efficient. 
One extensive planter could not be convinced until the middle 
of June that a general system of State charity had become 
necessary. The terrible heats of April, however, aggravated by 
increased work and insufficient food, had rendered many 
thousands of previously able-bodied men incapable of labour ; 
throughout the spring the landholders had found it impossible 
to collect the usual instalments of rent ; their resources, there- 
fore, barely sufficed for their ordinary charities, and were quite 
unable to deal with the rapidly increasing distress. 

It is questionable whether the system of private charity 
works as effectively in the cities of Bengal as in the rural parts. 
A certain number of known and privileged mendicants collect 
a living from shop to shop, but to strangers, charity, although 
seldom absolutely denied, is given with so sparing a hand as to 
be but little effectual. In such cases even the smallest copper 
coin rarely changes hands. A few grains of rice, or a dozen 
cowries, of which 2400 go to a shilling, suffice to avert what 
the superstitious Hindu so much dreads,—-the beggar’s curse. 
The destitute crowds, therefore, that flocked from the country, 
received but slender relief in the bazaars of Calcutta, and the 
affluent inhabitants of the European quarters were daily shocked 
by the appearance of thousands of squalid objects in the last 
extremity of hunger. Our countrymen, individually, gave 
largely, but to the native merchants belongs the honour of 
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initiating an organized system of relief. Every Hindu trader, 
when he opens his day-book in the morning, writes at the top 
of the page the name of the deity on whose favour he chiefly 
relies. Many pious men note down after the divine name a 
sum of money, according to their means, and at the end of the 
year these sums are added up and devoted to a festival in 
honour of the god. The tutelary divinity of a number of the 
Calcutta merchants is Kali, and her grateful devotees annually 
spend several hundred thousand pounds upon the great 
autumn festival, at the close of which a long train of sacred 
effigies, arrayed in jewelled robes, are solemnly committed 
to the Hooghly. After the famishing crowds had for some time 
been encumbering the streets of Calcutta, it struck a rich mer- 
chant that the goddess would be better pleased if he added up 
her money and devoted it to the starving multitudes, than if he 
hoarded it for her festival. The idea spread. A fund instantly 
sprung into existence for charitable purposes, and many who 
cared nothing for Kali joined in the good work which her de- 
votees had begun. In some cases opulent merchants acted 
singly, in others a number of the less wealthy citizens joined 
together to open a relief-depot; and it was subsequently ascer- 
tained that the native gentlemen of Calcutta, without noise or 
ostentation of any sort, had systematically fed 18,700 people. 

Many considerations rendered it expedient that the ordinary 
system of private charity should be left alone as long as it con- 
tinued equal to the necessities of the times. In the first place, 
it was what the people had always been accustomed to. It was 
susceptible of a gradual increase in proportion as the distress 
became more intense, and its increase caused no disturbance or 
displacement of the rural population. It penetrated more 
deeply than any system of State charity could ; for the utmost 
that Government could hope to effect would be the establish- 
ment of relief-depots at certain central spots, while, under the 
existing system, every rich man’s house throughout the country 
formed such a depot. Besides, no one knew how long the 
famine would continue. If the September and December har- 
vests should fail, the present scarcity would be as nothing to 
the distress in 1867. At the same time, the benevolence of the 
landholders would be exhausted, and the public revenues would 
be greatly diminished. It was expedient, therefore, that the 
State should husband its direct charities as long as the people 
could do without them. 

A still weightier argument was also urged. Had it been 
possible gradually to supplement the private efforts of native 
gentlemen, by grants from the public purse, much suffering 
might have been averted. But nothing is more sensitive of 
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official interference than Hindu charity. The orthodox Bengali 
distrusts English benevolence in general, but he particularly 
distrusts the benevolence of the English Government. The two 
nations look at the subject from widely different points of 
view. Hindu charity seldom discriminates, and when it dis- 
criminates it does so in favour of those who need it least. 
Their popular creed directs its professors to give to all who ask, 
but especially to Brahmans, Yogis, and Hermits, whether they 
ask or not. With the Hindu, almsgiving is not a social, but a 
religious duty. Charity of this sort nowhere asks questions. 
The English monasteries developed so many able-bodied mendi- 
cants that during the reign of Elizabeth special provision had 
to be made for dealing with the evil. To this day sturdy beggars 
beset the approaches to the richer religious houses in Spain and 
Italy, and a pious Bengali would as little think of inquiring 
whether an applicant for alms really needs relief, as a communi- 
cant of the Anglican Church would of refusing his offering at 
the solemnization of the Lord’s Supper, until satisfied as to how 
the money will be applied. The offertory, however, is almost 
the only occasion on which English charity is not inquisitive. 
From early youth up an Englishman hears indiscriminate charity 
constantly condemned, and a large majority of the nation looks 
upon a system of State relief which fails to make distinctions 
as worse than the absence of State relief altogether. The ex- 
planation is, that in England and many other civilized countries 
the Poor-laws have removed almsgiving from the list of private 
virtues, and placed it in the array of public duties. The pay- 
ment of the parish-rates seldom calls forth any violent emotion 
of benevolence. The evasion of them lays a man open, not to 
the charge of uncharitableness, but to the penalties of being a 
bad citizen. We discharge the claims of poor guardians for the 
same reason as we pay the income-tax, and we expect the same 
economy to be exercised in the expenditure of both. In neither 
case have those who disburse the proceeds any right to indulge 
private feelings. Indeed, the evils which spring from indiscri- 
minate State relief have reacted on our private charities, and 
many thinking men have come to look upon benevolence as a 
private taste which they must not indulge, without first having 
ascertained that it will not prove hurtful to their neighbours. 
The Hindu knows no such responsibility. He makes no 
distinction between the able-bodied professional beggar and 
those whom age or infirmities have compelled to ask alms. Nor 
can he understand why others should do so. A public officer 
who, in distributing a Government grant, did not discriminate be- 
tween the really necessitous and impostors, would in the eyes of 
his English superiors be guilty of gross neglect of duty; in the 
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estimation of the Hindu community a public officer who did 
thus discriminate would be guilty of inhumanity. No scheme 
of State relief could be devised which would be at once just 
and popular. If funds were intrusted to the native landholders, 
the people would indeed be more effectively relieved, but a 
permanent pauper population would be created. If the public 
charities were administered by officials they would be produc- 
tive of widespread discontent: few expected that the two 
systems of charity could run side by side without interfering 
with each other, and the event proved the general opinion to be 
correct. No sooner had a system of public relief been organized 
than private benevolence in a large measure ceased. Land- 
holders deemed it no longer necessary to straiten themselves by 
discharging out of their diminished incomes a duty which 
Government consented to take off their hands. The more 
intelligent of them also perceived that eventually they would 
have to contribute the sums that Government might expend out 
of the public purse, and that any class which continued its 
private distributions would take on itself a double burden. A 
few wealthy and ancient families still dispensed the immemorial 
dole for the honour of their houses, but the above considerations 
prevailed with the generality. In every respect, therefore, it 
was inexpedient for Government to interfere until interference 
became absolutely necessary. 

This time arrived in May. In some districts relief operations 
had been begun at a much earlier date, in others they were not 
found necessary till several months later, but the evidence goes 
to show that throughout the greater part of the suffering pro- 
vinces the existing machinery for the relief of the poor broke 
down during the first half of May. The party who, in ignor- 
ance of this machinery, had for some time been anxious for 
organized measures, now became clamorous, and accused the 
authorities of inhumanity and neglect. These charges at the 
time seemed well founded. It was patent that a system of 
State charity had become necessary; it by no means appeared 
that the Government had taken steps to introduce such a 
system. Subsequently, indeed, it was proven that the autho- 
rities had not merely deliberated on the subject, but that at the 
very period when public dissatisfaction reached its climax, a 
scheme had been brought to maturity for meeting the exigency 
without drawing on the revenues. The traditional reticence of 
the Indian Government proved in this instance unwise. The 
authorities, however, were in a position to appreciate more 
thoroughly than the public could the evils that the most judi- 
cious system of State charity would not fail to produce, and 
which premature State charity would aggravate in a pernicious 
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degree. These evils they determined to postpone till the last 
moment, and whether that moment had arrived or not could 
only be ascertained from the one-sided and conflicting reports 
of an army of local officials, who found themselves for the first 
time in their lives in the midst of a great famine. No prece- 
dents existed in Lower Bengal to guide them. Of the famine 
of 1769-70 only sufficient record remains to prove that 
people died by millions without any effort on the part of the 
Government to save them. The analogies that the recent 
scarcity in the North-west Provinces afforded, were found in 
some material circumstances not to hold good. The result was 
difference of opinion, partial measures, and delay. Looking 
back with the wisdom of after events, there can be little doubt 
that three precious weeks were permitted to pass without 
organized measures, after the necessity for such measures had 
arisen. ~ Looking back to the uncertainty which then prevailed, 
and making allowance for the difficulty of introducing, for the 
first time in a country, a system of State charity, the period of 
three weeks will be deemed marvellously short. 

In the meanwhile many little English communities had set 
up relief-depots at their own expense. The civil capital of a 
Lower Bengal district seldom contains more than seven or eight 
English families, but the strength of a society of rulers is by no 
means to be estimated by its numbers. During the summer of 
1857, many of these isolated aristocracies had, without the aid 
of a single regular soldier, overawed populous districts ripe for 
insurrection, and the story of how one of them defended itself 
in the station billiard-room against the rebel troops, has 
been read with pent breath by half the schoolboys in the king- 
dom. During the summer of 1866 they developed a system of 
relief which rescued hundreds of thousands from starvation. 
The sums subscribed sound large, even to ears accustomed to 
the munificent charities of the English metropolis. County- 
court judges, whose nett income does not much exceed £2500 
a year, and who out of that sum have generally two establish- 
ments, one in India, and one in England, to support, gave at the 
rate of £360 per annum; magistrates on £2000 gave at the rate 
of £250, and as a rule few gave less than a tithe of their income. 
The native officials imitated their superiors, and many land- 
holders, while disapproving of the English system of charity, 
thought it inconsistent with their dignity that their names should 
be absent from lists so respectably headed. The little civilian 
oligarchy contributed at the rate of £900 per annum; half as 
much more might be expected from native subscribers, and the 
sums thus obtained sufficed to keep 800 persons above starvation. 
Each relief committee, while making provision for those who 
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could not labour, aimed rather at supplementing wages than at 
doing away with the necessity of earning them. The planters 
and English landholders did for their own neighbourhoods what 
the officials did for the provincial capitals. Every indigo- -factory 
became a relief-depot, and the only fault that the most preju- 
diced enemy of British enterprise in Bengal could find with 
private Englishmen during the famine, was that they gave with 
too free a hand. 

On the bases which these private operations afforded, Govern- 
ment determined to erect a system of State relief. When a 
committee found itself unable, out of its own funds, to meet the 
increasing distress, it was instructed to apply for a grant from 
the Revenue Board, and in this way considerable sums were 
obtained before the public were aware that anything had been 
done. During May the authorities resolved that, instead of 
making the Government grants supplementary to private efforts, 
the time had come to deal with private efforts as auxiliary to 
Government grants. A large balance remained over from the 
fund which England subscribed five years ago for the famine in 
the North-west Provinces. This was first applied. The previ- 
ous relief committees continued for the most part unchanged, 
but several of the members sat in their official capacities. At 
the end of the month the Lieutenant-Governor and his chief 
secretary came down to Calcutta from the summer seat of the 
Government among the hills, to watch the new system through 
its first difficulties. Instead of rice being dispensed only in the 
provincial capitals, arrangements were made for organizing relief- 
depots at convenient spots throughout the whole country. In- 
stead of each local committee proceeding according to its own 
lights, general rules were laid down. Previously some of the 
committees gave more liberally than others, and a tide of paupers 
set in to the favoured spots. Able-bodied men who, by constant 
work, could earn at home a quantity of food that barely sufficed 
for their families, had heard that in some relief-depot not far off 
plenty of food might be had without any labour whatever. 
Thousands had given up the struggle for independence. In 
their own villages they had been industrious workmen, in the 
relief-depot they soon became professional mendicants. But 
before the middle of June uniformity was introduced so far as 
uniformity was safe. The Central Government left a wide 
discretion to the commissioners of divisions, for no two divi- 
sions felt the pressure equally, and the commissioners, whilst 
making allowances for the different circumstances of their 
several districts, took care that no committee departed from the 
average scale of rations without sufficient cause. 

The population which required relief was found to consist of 
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three classes: those who could earn wages, but whose wages 
did not enable them to live ; those who could not earn regular 
wages, but who were able to ‘do light work ; those who were in- 
capable of labour of any sort. For the last class vast enclosures 
were erected, where they received daily rations. The second also 
obtained food at the public expense, but they had to give a 
small quantity of labour in return ; the first class proved more 
difficult to deal with. Some committees found work for them, 
and paid them not in money but in food; but in most localities 
their numbers, swollen with ejected cottiers and emigrants from 
the outlying hill-districts, became too great to be disposed of in 
this manner. Besides, a considerable wage-fund existed in the 
hands of private employers, and it had been the object of Govern- 
ment throughout to graft its charity on the natural operation of 
supply and demand, rather than to supplant it. Previous 
scarcities had proved, that any interference with the market 
rates produced panic and flight among those on whom the 
majority of the people depended for their food. At the begin- 
ning of the present famine, the Lieutenant-Governor made a 
progress through the sea-board districts, and re-assured the corn- 
dealers, some of whom had already shut up their shops, by 
promising that Government would not intermeddle with the 
laws of supply and demand. At the end of May, however, many 
thinking men had come to consider that these laws could no 
longer be applied to a section of the community who would die 
the most cruel of deaths under their operation. The problem 
was how to interfere with market-rates in favour of a third of 
the population, and at the same time to leave these rates free as 
regards the other two-thirds. 

This question did not receive a uniform answer till several 
months after State relief began. The dilemma reproduced itself 
under a somewhat different form in different districts, and the 
local officers required the bitter experience of partial measures 
before they apprehended the precise nature of the operation 
which was required. A few easy-going committees, indeed, con- 
tented themselves with feeding all comers in the meanwhile, 
without considering the habits of permanent pauperism which 
would result. But the majority reflected more deeply. Their 
object was not so much to save the people, as to help the 
people to save themselves, and several of them without previous 
communication struck out the same plan. They opened mar- 
kets at which food might be procured at a price low enough to 
enable the labourer to live by his wages, but took care that the 
process of buying should be just sufficiently disagreeable as to 
deter those who could afford to buy at the regular dealers from 
frequenting the Government sales. The scheme worked better 
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than even its projectors had anticipated. The gates of their 
rice-marts stood open to all; no harshness was needed; the 
managers had only to arrange that there should be a crowd of 
unclean and low-caste labourers, in order effectually to exclude 
the well-to-do section of the community. This they easily 
effected. Each buyer was permitted to purchase a quantity of 
rice that would feed him for one day and no more; in order 
therefore that a family should benefit by the reduced rates, the 
whole of its members had to attend. Immense numbers of the 
lowest orders, stained from their daily toil, thronged the 
approaches, and by opening the market only for a short time in 
the twenty-four hours, the crowd was never allowed to subside. 
The scrupulously clean Hindu in easy circumstances, shrank 
from the contamination of the unwashed rabble, and if he were 
really to profit by the cheapened prices, the female members of 
his household would have to appear personally with their copper 
pieces in their hands. A fashion of secluding the Hindu 
women, which owed its origin to the licentiousness of the Mus- 
sulman conquerors, has come down to our own times, and 
although generally exaggerated by English travellers, has still 
sufficient force to deter any respectable man from exposing his 
wife and daughters to be pushed and hustled by a filthy mob, 
Besides, public opinion declared strongly against any citizen who, 
without sufficient reason, bought rice at the relief-depot, and 
public opinion is an all-powerful influence in a little Bengali 
town. 

During the first week of June the people began anxiously to 
look out for the rains. Before the second week expired the sus- 
pense had become insupportable, for the next ten days would 
decide whether the stricken districts were to reap a harvest in 
September, or whether they would have to suffer on till the end 
of the year. Morning after morning the sun blazed forth from 
the unclouded east ; the earth became as one great brick-field ; 
the blood of goats streamed in vain from the altars, and rumours 
of more terrible sacrifices spread in undertones from ear to ear. 
The western highlanders still maintain, that if the gods take 
any delight in sacrifice, the oblation of a man’s life is the one 
most likely to procure their favour. A tribe, consisting of in- 
dustrious and inoffensive subjects of the Crown, when questioned 
as to its practice, would only answer, ‘ How can we poor crea- 
tures afford such offerings? Where is a man to be bought 
cheap in these days?’ It was now whispered that dark deeds 
had been done in the forest, and that the Great Mountain, the 
national god of the highlanders, would in due time send rain. 
Nor had the altars of the highly civilized Hindus escaped the 
taint of human blood. During the progress of the famine sus- 
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picions attached to more than one shrine, and the Press narrated 
how, in an important provincial capital within a short journey 
of the metropolis, the police had burst into a temple, only in 
time to find a ghastly head and a pool of blood in front of the 
idol! Many devout Hindus, indeed, believed that all such 
sacrifices would prove ineffectual. The signs of the times 
answered to those which their prophetical books foretold would 
precede the destruction of the world, and the appointed order 
of things was not to be so stayed. A venerable gentleman, who, 
after a life of faithful service to our Government, had attained 
the position of senior native magistrate in the district ef Beer- 
bhoom, laboured to convince the writer of the soundness of 
these views. He was a Brahman of the highest class, and came 
to the task armed with the learning of his order. Texts from 
the canonical books were brought forward to prove that the 
epidemic which had raged during several years in Lower Ben- 
gal, that the cyclone and tidal wave, which, in the autumn of 
1864, had swept over the sea-board villages, and that the pre- 
sent famine formed a series of divine warnings that the end of 
the Kalpa was at hand. Nor did the events of the natural 
world speak alone. Society had reached the stage which had 
been foretold as the final one in the existing order of things. 
He cited the Book of the Future (Purana Bhavishyata), to show 
that at the end of the world hereditary distinctions would cease, 
and that there would be but one caste and one nation. He 
pointed to the rapidity with which the institutions of caste had 
during the past few years been breaking up; to the Brahmo- 
Samaj, a new Hindu sect, which from a small beginning in 
Calcutta has radiated into the most distant parts of India, and 
now possesses a congregation in every country town,—a sect 
whose fundamental tenets are, that there is no'god but the One 
God, and that all men are equal. The sacred writings had 
clearly foretold the signs; the signs were now accomplished ; 
and it only remained submissively to await the yet more ter- 
rible convulsions amid which the day and night of Brahma, 
which form our era, would expire. 

The anxiety of the English officials took a more practical 
form. In some years the rains approach so regularly, that their 
line of march can be pretty accurately guessed. Irrigation 
companies have to prepare for their coming, and generally 
arrange to telegraph their appearance at various points on their 
route. In one district last summer a weir was in process of 
construction ; the engineer received constant intelligence as to 
where the rains had last been heard of, and the spirits of the 


1 No instance of cannibalism, however, or of any approach to cannibalism, 
was brought to light. 
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little English community rose or fell according to the character 
of the morning’s telegram. At last the decisive message came. 
First one district, then another, had had a thunderstorm ; not the 
brief passionate hurricanes of the hot weather, but a storm of 
the deliberate sort, which slowly gathers during several hours, 
and, after the first flood, gradually subsides into a day’s steady 
rain. Before the end of the third week every village knew that 
the rains had set in ; tears of joy, instead of offerings of blood, 
poured before the gods, and even students of the Hindu apo- 
calypse admitted that Bengal would in all probability reap a 
harvest within three months, and that the end of the Kalpa 
might be postponed for another year. 

The demand for agricultural labour instantly trebled. Thou- 
sands of small cultivators, who had migrated to the towns in 
search of employment, now hastened back to their villages. In 
a fortnight the green blade came up; in a few days more it 
gathered strength, and the work of transplanting began. Of 
the toil of this process no one who has not witnessed it can 
form a just idea. Saving a few patches of sugar-cane, which is 
a still more laborious crop, Lower Bengal is one vast rice-field 
from July to September, and every blade of rice, except the 
long-stemmed sort that grows in deep swamps, has to be trans- 
planted. The labourers stand up to their knees in tepid puddle, 
and the intense rays of the sun render long hours of work im- 
possible. In the Scottish Lothians, five permanent hinds and a 
steward, can manage a farm of three hundred acres; in the 
lower valley of the Ganges, one man cannot cultivate more than 
six acres, and the average is five. The rice-crop and petite cul- 
ture of Bengal therefore require ten times more ploughmen than 
cultivation on a large scale in this country. Even a small ex- 
tension of agriculture gives work to a multitude of new 
labourers, and in 1866 the area of cultivation in Lower Bengal 
made unprecedented strides. 

The division between labour and capital has taken place not 
less thoroughly in India than in England, although in a more 
cryptic form. An entire village often does not contain a single 
hired workman, but the whole of the villagers are nevertheless 
the servants of a single capitalist in as strict a sense as the in- 
habitants of the little colony which grows up around a cotton- 
factory in Lancashire are the servants of the mill-owner. The 
village money-lender forms the basis of the rural industry of 
Bengal. The day-labourer agrees to do a piece of work for a 
certain sum. His wages do not come in till he completes his 
contract, and meanwhile the money-lender, who usually com- 
bines corn-dealing with banking, furnishes him with supplies. 
The artisan works on his own account, but as he has no capital 
either to buy his raw materials with, or to maintain himself 
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during the process of manufacture, the money-lender’s assistance 
must be obtained. The substantial peasant farms his ancestral 
acres, but the money-lender advances the seed for the ground, 
and a daily subsistence for the husbandman, to be repaid at 
harvest. In a word, the money-lender supplies the capital, and 
the villagers supply the labour requ site for industrial enter- 
prise. The petty rural bankers are a shrewd class of men. 
They foresaw that the scanty harvest of 1865 would render 
cultivation very profitable in 1866, and made their advances on 
an unusually liberal scale. Land that had lain so long fallow, 
that the little ridges between the fields were obliterated, was 
ploughed up, and four millions of eager husbandmen pushed 
cultivation up dry elevations, and deep into jungles, which had 
in more prosperous years lain waste. For this year even a 
meagre crop would be a profitable one. A low class of land, 
therefore, that in ordinary seasons did not pay the cost and 
risks of tillage, might be highly remunerative. Never had the 
September crop been so widely sown, and the least observant 
traveller could not help being struck with the boundless ex- 
panse of green that everywhere spread before him. 

Wherever the Anglo-Saxon goes, he carries with him his 
respect for precedent. Throughout the scarcity it was deemed 
of the highest importance to know what measures had been 
adopted in previous dearths, and the Indian journals from time 
to time displayed considerable research in their comparisons 
between the present dearth and the famine of 1769. It did not 
appear that prices materially differed during the two calamities. 
Throughout the sea-board districts grain sold, during several 
months in 1866, at threepence a pound, and this seems to have 
been the maximum price reached in 1769-70. In several 
isolated places during both famines food was not to be procured 
at any prices. In both cases the rural population had flocked 
towards the great towns, and in 1866, as in 1769, many aged 
and diseased persons had sunk from exhaustion on the roads. 

Here, however, the analogy ceased. Some of the measures 
for meeting the famine of 1866 had proved inefficient, but in 
1769 no measures whatever had been taken. In 1769 the 
torrent of migration towards the cities had gone on unchecked. 
Hundreds of thousands had died upon the streets, and thousands 
had torn one another to pieces in the scramble for food at rich 
men’s doors. In 1866 a series of relief-depots had been 
organized to act as breakwaters along the routes leading to the 
capital. Within a hundred miles of Calcutta, on the great 
north road, three immense hospices had been set up; one at 
Kaneegunge, one at Burdwan, and one at Hooghly. In order 
the more effectually to counteract the displacement of the 
population, a system was also organized for sending back 
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paupers from Calcutta to their homes, charging their subsistence 
in the meanwhile partly to the relief committee of their dis- 
trict, partly to the central committee in the capital. But the 
most conspicuous difference was to be found in the state of 
agriculture. The famine of 1769 left one-third of the province 
waste. The uncultivated land speedily relapsed into jungle, 
the jungle soon teemed with tigers, and the human population, 
gradually driven in from the outlying parts, gathered together 
towards the centres of the districts. Every volume of the 
ancient manuscript records bears witness to the battle that 
raged between man and the wild beasts. In districts where 
not even a tiger can now be found, a still more formidable 
enemy, the wild elephant, roamed in herds from village to 
village, throwing down the houses, lifting off the roofs of 
granaries, trampling the crops, and crushing everything that 
opposed him. Even the charcoal-burners, who for generations 
had faced the tiger, fled before the rush of the wild elephant, 
and their forest hamlets appear in the revenue returns subse- 
quent to 1770 as deserted. One magistrate on an official tour 
casually noticed that forty parishes (purgunnahs) had been de- 
populated by these animals; and a collector plainly told Sir 
John Shore that, unless their depredations were promptly 
checked, it would be impossible to collect the land-tax. The 
lieutenants in charge of the north road drew a certain allowance 
per mile for keeping it free from tigers, and throughout the 
districts in the vicinity of the metropolis, the sums disbursed 
to huntsmen for bringing in the heads of wild beasts formed 
an important item in the accounts of the local treasuries. 

In 1866, on the other hand, the first effect of the famine was 
greatly to extend cultivation. Square miles of arid country, 
which up to the spring of that year had borne nothing but 
sal-scrub, were waving with rice-crops in August, and the 
prosperity of the husbandmen in the midst of the general dis- 
tress afforded a plausible argument to the advocate of petite 
culture; for in order that the land might be cultivated, the 
cultivators had to be fed. The blessed difference between the 
present and former famines is, that a class of rural capitalists 
existed to feed them. In 1769 the husbandmen had died of 
starvation, and his land had gone out of tillage for want of 
seed ; in 1866 money-lenders were anxious to advance food, 
landlords were willing to remit rents, on consideration of ob- 
taining a share of the crop at harvest time. 

Both calamities altered for a time the relation of agricultural 
labour to capital. The cultivator became a subject of competi- 
tion. The famine of 1769 left more land than the remnant of 
the population could till, Landholders began to entice away 
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tenants from their neighbours’ estates. The husbandman could 
get land at a lower rent from the adjoining proprietors than 
from the proprietor on whose estate he lived. A numerous class 
of non-resident tenants developed, each collector espoused the 
cause of the landholders within his own jurisdiction, and the 
mutual jealousies which resulted interrupted the execution of 
writs even during the firm administration of Lord Cornwallis. 
In the famine of 1866, the village capitalists thought it their 
interest to extend the area of tillage; the number of husband- 
men did not increase with the increased demand for them, and 
agricultural labour found itself in a position to make its bargain 
with capital on improved terms. 

In truth, the money-lenders had no choice but to support the 
husbandmen. The failure of the crops of 1865 had rendered it 
impossible for the cultivator to repay the advances of that year ; 
the few sheaves that he reaped were hypothecated to the land- 
holder for the rent; and the capitalist had the alternative of 
deserting the husbandman and writing off the advances of 
1865 as bad debts, or of continuing to support him for another 
year, and taking the chance of having the whole repaid, with 
interest, out of the harvest of 1866. 

After July prices gradually declined, but the distress rapidly 
increased. The September harvest had become a matter of 
certainty ; speculators knew it was useless to hold back on the 
contingency of higher prices in 1867, and poured their stores 
into the market. Yet the pauper population grew at a rate 
that baffled the calculations of the relief committees. Each of 
these bodies had submitted an estimate of the sum it would 
require from the public purse. The amount had been placed 
at its disposal, but many committees now found it necessary to 
apply for additional grants; and in one case the discrepancy 
between the estimated and the actual requirements proved so 
great, that a commissioner was specially deputed to inquire 
into the causes of the miscalculation. These causes are now 
clear. The rains had put a stop to most kinds of rural industry. 
Tank-digging became impossible, when the tanks were filled 
with ten feet of water. It was useless to work on embankments 
when the rains washed the earth down faster than it could be 
heaped up; and out of the question to attempt to clear lands 
on which a new crop of jungle would grow rank in a week. 
The impetus that the rains at first gave to husbandry had for a 
time more than compensated for the cessation of the other 
undertakings. But before the end of July the ploughing and 
transplanting had been finished, and the multitude of additional 
labourers to whom these processes had given employment were 
again adrift. 
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Pestilence also began to tell heavily upon the underfed popu- 
lation. The fevers which make their appearance annually at 
the end of the rains this year assumed a particularly virulent 
type. The labourer frequently ekes out his wages by boiling up 
a wild herb with his rice ; but during the famine, while wander- 
ing about in search of work, he had eaten the herb raw, along 
with the parched grain which forms the viaticum of the poor 
Bengali. In July dysentery broke out and prepared the 
way for a yet more terrible disease. Cholera always lurks 
in the densely crowded lanes of a native town. At an early 
period in the course of the famine, the attention of the autho- 
rities was called to the necessity of strict sanitary precau- 
tions, precautions which, a few years ago, would have required 
the sanction of a special law, but for which the municipal 
institutions that Sir Cecil Beadon has sown broad-cast over 
Bengal now afford ample machinery. The measures adopted 
proved successful. The large cities where the disease had been 
most dreaded, suffered least; many of them, indeed, escaped 
altogether, while some of the rural towns in the neighbourhood 
were decimated. Hundreds of families who might have sup- 
ported themselves at home, fled from their villages and encamped 
under trees outside the relief-depots. Throughout the country, 
schools shut up, and the panic-stricken masters fled; but not a 
single instance appears of a school within a municipality closing 
on account of the disease. In one large town that had not the 
advantage of municipal institutions, all business, public and 
private, ceased, the doors of the courts remained shut, and the 
surrounding villages were filled with refugees from the plague- 
stricken city. 

Before the beginning of August the whole talent and energy 
of the governing body had gravitated towards the work of deal- 
ing with the famine. A magistrate of distinguished reputation 
was deputed, with several assistants, to the perilous operation of 
importing grain, during the south-west monsoon, into the sea- 
board districts, and many a robust young English constitution 
gave way amid the swamps of Lower Bengal and the solitary 
jungles of Orissa. The Revenue Board directed the whole 
relief operations from Calcutta, and found its authority taxed 
to the utmost in controlling the private inclinations of its local 
officers. Where no poor-laws exist charity is always a matter 
of sentiment. No one can help feeling strongly during a famine ; 
but those who feel most strongly will consider the utmost efforts 
of the Government niggardly, for no human efforts can altogether 
avert the inevitable suffering, while men of more moderate hu- 
manity will dwell upon the dangers of overdoing State relief. No 
local committee precisely coincided with the views of another, and 
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indeed each committee consisted of two parties,—one tending 
to err on the side of benevolence, the other on the side of eco- 
nomy. Whether Government should or should not import rice, 
continued a matter of dispute till the end of the famine. Many 
argued that the State could not bring in grain without striking 
at the root of private trade, and incurring the risk of a panic 
among the corn-dealers. To reduce the market rates, by cheap 
sales, in favour of those who would die if left to those rates, 
was a duty ; but to do so at the cost of the regular trader would 
be an injustice. In the end it would be better for Government 
to buy its rice at whatever rate happened to prevail in the local 
market, and to leave the internal transit of grain to the laws of 
supply and demand. The other side replied, that the very fact 
of a relief-depot having been opened had destroyed the natural 
operation of these laws, and that the only way by which Govern- 
ment could restore the equilibrium was by importing its own 
grain. State charity brought crowds of paupers from the sur- 
rounding country, and if the new-comers were fed out of the 
local stock of grain, prices would rise to an alarming height. 
Besides, the circumstance that a much wider difference existed 
between the local rates and the prices in the cities than the cost 
of transit explained, showed that the capital or the enterprise of 
the small country towns were unequal to the task of importing 
food. Government, by entering the local market as a large 
purchaser for its relief-depots, would increase this inequality, 
and produce an artificial scarcity. On the whole, the argu- 
ments for importation prevailed, and the committees bought 
their supplies in the cheapest markets. 

At first the relieving-officers strictly discriminated between 
necessitous persons and impostors; but before the end of July 
it became unsafe to refuse food to any applicant. Cholera made 
small distinction between the able-bodied and the infirm pauper, 
so long as his stomach was empty. Most of the committees 
distributed boiled rice, but in a few localities it appeared better 
to give the uncooked grain. Each plan lay open to serious ob- 
jections. The first failed to reach the most respectable classes 
who required charity ; the second proved ineffectual to relieve 
the multitude. The Sanscrit canon ordains observances with 
regard to meats and drinks, more numerous and more minute 
than all the precepts to be found in the last Four Books of 
Moses. Ifa Hindu eats rice which has been cooked by a man 
belonging to a caste inferior to his own, or which, after cook- 
ing, has passed through such a man’s hands, he becomes unclean 
and can regain his position only by costly offerings. Some 
Brahmans, indeed, claim descent from ancestors of such quality 
that no breach of the ceremonial code can touch their inherent 
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purity, and Anglo-Indians were recently amused by the va- 
garies of a young Bengali nobleman, who ate forbidden meats 
every evening and purified himself by the mere fiat of his will 
next morning. But to a respectable Hindu of the middle class, 
loss of caste has all the terrors that the Interdict had to the 
Parisian of the reign of Philip Augustus. Even in the jails of 
Bengal the authorities find it necessary to respect this prejudice, 
and each caste of felons has a cook for itself. Fortunately, the 
famine penetrated only a small way upwards among the respect- 
able classes; but those that it did reach suffered much more 
intensely than the low-born labourer. The well-to-do artisan 
patiently bore the extremity of hunger rather than permit the 
boiled rice from the depot to pass his lips. His younger chil- 
dren, who had not been inducted into the caste, might frequent 
the enclosures, but his wife and grown-up sons were forced 
rigidly to abstain. Many of the adults got over the difficulty 
by flying to the cities and merging their individuality among 
the multitude of paupers ; indeed it was no secret that even the 
Brahmans under such circumstances threw off all restraint ; but 
to the very last, village opinion and ancient prejudice proved too 
strong for those who remained at home. The writer urged a 
family in the last stage of voluntary starvation to take advan- 
tage of the State charity. ‘What!’ replied one of them who 
could not stand erect from weakness, ‘shall I eat the impure 
food in the presence of my wife and of my father ?’ 

On the other hand, if unboiled rice had been distributed, a 
large proportion of the recipients would have devoured it raw. 
Most of them were too poor to buy fuel, and some had passed 
the boundary which divides extreme hunger from mania. Un- 
cooked rice, particularly in stomachs irritated by long-continued 
fasting, brings on a fatal disease, and it seemed better that the 
respectable few should endure their voluntary sufferings than 
that the multitude should die. A middle course existed, 
indeed, but it does not appear to have been anywhere adopted. 
The paupers had been classified with respect to their ability to 
work, they might also have been classified on a basis of caste. 
The majority consisted of day-labourers, who thankfully accepted 
food without asking through whose hands it had passed; for 
the minority, belonging to a more scrupulous rank of life, 
Brahman cooks might have been provided from the jails. 

We have described the measures by which the classes whose 
earnings proved insufficient to procure their daily food were 
enabled to live through the famine ; it remains to mention a few 
of the most conspicuous effects of the scarcity on the people at 
large. The population became visibly weaker. An extensive 
indigo-planter complained that although he gave his vat-men 
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rations in addition to their daily wages, they were unable to 
beat the stalks with the necessary force, and left much of the 
dye unextracted. The trade in all manner of luxuries ceased, 
and the artisans whose business it is to produce them found 
themselves worse off than the unskilled labourer. Silk-weaving 
communities are numerous throughout the famine-stricken dis- 
tricts, and their beautiful fabrics were altogether unsaleable. A 
few of them obtained employment, through the relief committees, 
from benevolent firms in Calcutta, but many fled to the towns, 
and the money-lenders refused advances upon the implements 
of manufacture to those who remained ; for if a weaver should 
eventually migrate, there was no one to take his place, and his 
loom became valueless. The most painful feature of the famine 
was the patient despair of these poor artisans. 

Crime greatly increased. Throughout the famine every jail 
was filled to overflowing; huts had been erected first inside, 
then outside the walls, but these soon became unable to hold 
the multitude of prisoners, and a sort of convict camp had to be 
resorted to. Notwithstanding the increased number of guards, 
serious outbreaks took place, and the apprehension of a rush 
against the gates grew so general that in several jails posts were 
driven into the ground in front of the outer doors. These pre- 
cautions would have proved less successful than they did but 
for the Whipping Act. Certain offences may be punished 
either with imprisonment or flogging, and magistrates took 
advantage of the alternative to lessen as far as possible the 
pressure on the jails. Indeed, some Courts appear to have 
strained the meaning of the law. Rice stealing formed the 
most numerous class of offences, and theft is one of the crimes 
for which whipping may be awarded. But the Indian Penal 
Code makes a distinction if several persons join together in order 
to steal, and robbery by a gang of five or more individuals is 
the most serious offence against property known to the law. 
Persons found guilty of this crime ordinarily receive a sentence 
of transportation ; last year many of them escaped with a flog- 
ging. In several districts the criminal business became so 
heavy that additional judges had to be appointed, and the 
Sessions Courts held jail-deliveries for the first time during the 
great autumn festival of the Hindus. 

Before the end of July the famine had developed a slave 
trade. Parents had ceased to be able to support their children, 
and they preferred selling them to seeing them starve. Such 
transactions have always been common in India during seasons 
of distress; indeed, John Shore, afterwards Lord Teignmouth, 
wrote to his wife, in a year when prices did not reach one-half 
the rates of 1866, that he was purchasing black babies every 
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morning for a few shillings apiece. The buyers generally 
adopt the children, and with these transactions the law does not 
interfere ; but there is always a proportion of them reserved for 
a worse fate. One of the many blessings which the transfer to 
the Crown has wrought for India is the abolition of slavery. 
The last enactment of the Company on the subject distinctly 
recognises the existence of slaves, and only forbids the Courts 
to give effect to contracts for their barter; the code that formed 
the first great legislative work of the Queen’s Government in 
Bengal pronounced slavery of whatever form illegal. Notwith- 
standing the severe penalties attached to slave-dealing, however, 
the nefarious trade revived during the scarcity of 1866. In- 
famous women went about buying up beautiful girls; in the 
capital and its suburbs, under the very eye of Government, 
eleven persons were said to be in prison at one time awaiting 
trial for the offence, and suspicions of conniving at, if not of 
actually patronizing the traffic, were mixed up with the name of 
a noble Mussulman family. 

The number of unfortunates who died from hunger will 
never be accurately known. India wholly lacks the statistical 
machinery which has been so fruitful of salutary reforms in our 
own country. Even the official census is the result of an elabo- 
borate system of guessing, and many of its returns are ludi- 
crously incorrect. No register is kept of births or deaths; and 
of the estimates promulgated with regard to the loss of life 
during the recent famine, one half are the mere conjectures of 
officials, the other half are the mere conjectures of journalists. 
The highest computation we have seen returns the deaths at 
one million, but it makes no attempt to discriminate between 
those who died from the effects of the famine and those whose 
death was the natural result of disease. If it include both, we 
are inclined, from personal observation, to consider it too low. 
The ordinary mortality of the twenty-seven million inhabitants 
of the famine-stricken districts, amounts, at the death-rate 
prevalent in Lower Bengal, to seven hundred and fifty thousand, 
and the additional deaths brought about, directly and indirectly, 
by a year of famine, certainly exceed the remaining two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand. If the estimate means that one 
million persons perished from the effects of the famine alone, it 
is too high. The town in Western Bengal where the mortality 
reached its climax was Raneegunge. It is situated close to the 
north road, and received the whole drift of the northern and 
western parts of Bengal proper and the adjacent hill-country. 
A depot had been established forty miles to the west, to stem 
the rush of the highland population, but cholera visited it so 
severely that the starving crowds endeavoured rather to push 
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on for Raneegunge. Raneegunge, too, was unfortunate in being 
the receptacle for all who broke down upon their pilgrimage 
from the upper provinces to Jagganath, or on the road from 
the west country to Calcutta. Many vf the travellers perished 
by the wayside, and a still larger number reached Ranee- 
gunge in a stage of exhaustion at which relief comes too late. 
Some of them could not swallow, and died with the rice in 
their mouths ; others could not retain food; and of many the 
digestive functions had ceased to act, and a hearty meal only 
hastened death. The magistrate in charge, a gentleman to 
whose untiring humanity the poor wayfarers from the north- 
western districts owe much, stated that during a short time 
eighteen paupers perished every night in and around Ranee- 
gunge, and during several months the average was probably not 
less than ten. The writer twice visited the town, and had an 
opportunity of classifying the victims. Sixty per cent. were 
lepers, and persons who had been suffering under scrofulous or 
chronic diseases not superinduced by hunger ; of the remainder, 
the immediate cause of death was in general fever or an acute 
bowel-complaint. Very few seemed to have suffered the last 
pangs of starvation; and it is not too much to say, that of the 
unhappy sufferers, even in Raneegunge, one half would have 
died had there been no famine. Indeed, the general effect of 
the scarcity was rather to accelerate the death of diseased, and, 
in a political point of view, useless members of the community, 
than to increase the rate of mortality among the able-bodied 
labouring classes. Judging from personal observations made 
during three tours, at the beginning, about the middle, and 
towards the end of the famine, and from the uncertain official 
returns now before us, we would estimate that to the ordinary 
death-rate must be added five hundred thousand deaths caused 
or accelerated by the famine. Of these, three hundred thousand 
may be considered to have been accelerated, and two hundred 
thousand wholly caused, by want of food. Assuming the popu- 
lation of Lower Bengal to be thirty-five millions, and the 
death-rate to be two and a half per cent., the loss of life caused 
directly or indirectly by the famine amounts to one-seventieth 
of the whole inhabitants, and the effect upon the death-rate 
for the year has been to raise it from eight hundred and seventy- 
five thousand to thirteen hundred and seventy-five thousand, or 
rather more than one half. The lowest computation of the 
deaths in 1769-70 shows a loss, not of one-seventieth, as in 
1866, but of one fifth or one sixth part of the population. 

That the famine did not reach above a low stratum of society, 
the progress of education in 1866 abundantly proves. One of 
the districts which suffered severely was Burdwan. The Maha- 
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rajah, a lineal descendant of the prince of whom we have spoken 
in a former page, fed in the chief town alone from eight to nine 
thousand people every day, and a large proportion of the paupers 
were so emaciated, that he found it necessary to provide hospi- 
tals, doctors, and medical comforts in order to keep them alive. 
The number of pupils in the four principal schools had increased 
from 878 in September 1865 to 994 in September 1866, show- 
ing an increase of 13 per cent. during the famine months. The 
quality of the education sought had increased in a still higher 
ratio. Boys had left the Maharajah’s vernacular or lower class 
school to the number of 27, and gone to his Highness’s upper 
* elass or English school, which exhibits 811 on the rolls in 
September 1866, against 683 in September 1865. The increase 
in higher-class education, therefore, had amounted to nearly 
19 per cent. during the scarcity. In the smaller towns, public 
instruction prospered in an equal degree. Mymaree, a village 
sixteen miles to the south-east of Burdwan, had suffered so 
severely that many of its inhabitants deserted their homes, and 
the district relief committee found it necessary to organize a 
rice-depot on the spot. Yet the pupils in the Mymaree Eng- 
lish school had increased from 81 in September 1865 to 102 in 
September 1866, or more than 25 per cent., and the lower 
class vernacular school had increased by more than 12 per cent. 

If the famine anywhere affected education, it would certainly 
have done so in Raneegunge and Bishenpore. The condition of 
the first town has already been described. In the midst of the 
general misery, the attendance on the Government school rose 
from 114 to 129, or nearly 14 per cent., and the manager 
thought the time had come to raise the class of the education 
afforded. The case of Bishenpore was still more striking. 
This town, once the capital of Western Bengal, and the seat of 
a flourishing manufacture, had been converted into a pauper 
city. Its many-coloured silks lay mildewed in the weavers’ 
houses, the artisans had fled to Calcutta, and instead of the 
ceaseless rattle of the shuttle, stillness reigned in the streets. 
Those who remained were prevented by their caste from accept- 
ing relief at the depot, and shoals of diseased and dying crea- 
tures daily poured in from the adjacent hills and jungles. 
‘Cholera has broken out here,’ wrote the relieving-officer in 
August, ‘and bids fair to exterminate the whole of Bishenpore.’ 
As the traveller entered the town, he passed through a belt of 
ground whitened with skulls. Macaulay relates that after the 
carnage of Aghrim, the dogs acquired such a taste for human 
flesh that they fell upon living men. The same thing took 
place in Bishenpore during the famine, and the houseless 
paupers slept close to one another in groups for the purpose of 
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mutual protection. Until 1866, Bishenpore possessed only one 
school. So backward was education, that even to this single 
institution Government had not ventured to apply the grant-in- 
aid system, but defrayed the whole charge itself. In 1866 two 
new schools were set up in and near Bishenpore by private in- 
dividuals, the one an English, the other a vernacular institu- 
tion, and were conducted successfully through the dearth. The 
English school-house had formerly been a temple, but now the 
idols were tumbled out into the yard, and the chambers filled 
with students of Euclid and Smith’s History of Rome. Not- 
withstanding the numbers who flocked to the new institutions, 
the old Government school held its own. Forty-six boys were 
present in September 1866, against twenty-eight on the last 
open day of the previous September. 

The truth is, that the few cases in which a respectable man 
was compelled to withdraw his children from school, were more 
than compensated by additions from families who had not 
hitherto sought education. For a famine, like a war, is prolific 
of new men, and the first thing that a successful speculator in 
Bengal does is to send his children to school. The writer paid 
repeated visits to the relief depots in seven districts, and en- 
deavoured to make himself acquainted with the previous cir- 
cumstances of the paupers. It was impossible to speak to every 
one in the throng, but as nearly as he could estimate, he came 
personally into contact with 5000 persons. Each of them had 
his tale of reverses, a tale which never suffered for want of a 
little colouring, but we did not meet with a single man who 
professed to have been in the position of a well-to-do shop- 
keeper, or of a substantial peasant, holding five acres, nor with 
a single woman who represented herself as the widow of such 
a man. Many of them said they had had land, but in very 
few instances had the quantity exceeded two acres, and nine- 
tenths of them were professional beggars, leprous and maimed 
persons, cripples, day-labourers who eked out their wages by 
means of public charity, the wives and children of artizans who 
had deserted their homes, aliens from the starved hill-districts, 
pilgrims who had fallen sick on the high-road, and strays and 
waifs of various races who, through indolence or misfortune, 
had drifted into the rice-depots. It was essentially a prole- 
tarian famine. 

An abundant harvest in September put an end to all appre- 
hensions of another year of distress, and the work of sending 
back the labouring classes to their former homes and wonted 
avocations began. This, in order to be done safely, had to be 
done slowly, and even at the present day the pauper population 
presents grave difficulties. 
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The lesson of the scarcity of 1866 is, that a famine, like a 
pestilence, in order to be dealt with successfully, must be dealt 
with before its actual presence becomes felt. No specific has 
been discovered for cholera, but cholera has ceased to make the 
terrible ravages which it did on its first two raids through the 
country. We owe our comparative exemption from the epi- 
demic less to medical skill during its visits than to the sanitary 
precautions which have been taken before it makes its appear- 
ance. Nor has any specific yet been discovered for a famine. 
State charity cannot, even in this country, reach a certain class 
of the poor, and not a year passes without some sad tale of 
death from starvation. But State charity in Bengal has to en- 
counter two enemies unknown in England. Time and space 
are continually frustrating the efforts of the Government, and 
during the past year, while rice was offered to every one who 
would take it, half a million of people perished because they 
could not reach the depots in time. Food could be distributed 
from the Scilly Islands to the Orkneys in less time than it 
could be distributed through a single one of the five-and-thirty 
districts of Lower Bengal. The only remedy for a famine is the 
progress of civilisation. As capital increases, as roads and rail- 
ways penetrate the country, as irrigation works extend, famines 
will become more and more a thing of the past in India. The 
classes who suffered in 1866 were those whose earnings just 
sufficed in ordinary seasons to feed them on the cheapest kind 
of food. As wages rise, the style of living will rise with them, 
and the day-labourers of India, like the corresponding rank in 
England, will have some margin to fall back upon in times of 
scarcity. Orissa, the part of the province on which the famine 
bore heaviest, is the part which is most isolated, and the only 
one in which the absence of a permanent arrangement for the 
land-revenue has kept the proprietors poor, and rendered agri- 
cultural improvements impossible. Orissa, however, will shortly 
be placed on the same footing in this respect as the other dis- 
tricts ; and the undertakings which render man independent of 
nature are making daily strides throughout Bengal. Before the 
next general failure of the crops, importation from Burmah and 
improved means of internal distribution will have made famine, 
in the terrible sense of the word, an impossibility, and a future 
generation will cite the five hundred thousand victims of 1866 
as a proof of the low state of civilisation which must then have 
prevailed. 





